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SHOOTING A FLAMINGO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOLD HUNTERS,”’ ETC., ETC. 


FLAMINGOS ON THEIR NEST». 


The flamingo is a peculiar-looking bird, 
andhas peculiar ways and habits. There 
are but feW of them to be found in this 
Country, although quite a number can be 
seen on the shores and marshes of southern 
Florida, They are numerous in the West 
Indies, but shy and not easily approached, 
one old experienced bird is always on the 
Wateh, while the rest feed or sleep. If an 
enemy approaches, the sentinel utters a 

cry of warning, and in an instant the 
1 


whole flock takes to flight, the chief leading 
the way, and the rest ranging themselves in 
the rear, taking forms like wild geese while 
migrating from North to South. They are 
not such untiring birds on the wing as the 
goose, and do not fly as rapidly, but they can 
run and walk faster on land, and pick upa 
good living where geese would starve. 
Their long legs enable them to wade in shai- 
low waters, or on muddy flats, and through 
tall reeds, where small fish, crabs and eels 
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can be obtained at all seasons of the year. 
They are quiet in seizing their prey, and 
with a toss of their thick heavy heads, bolt 
their food in the most unceremonious man- 
ner. The man who wished that his throat 
was a yard long, while drinking champagne 
punch, would have envied a flaminge, for 
that is about the length of his neck, being 
long and thin, but flexible and not ungrace- 
ful in its movements. 

The wings of the flamingo, when three 
years of age, are of a bright scarlet, and are 
very handsome and much prized as orna- 
ments. They build nests of sticks and mud, 
shaped like a cone, and on top they lay three 
or four eggs, which are about as large as the 
eggs of a goose. The females do all their 
setting while standing, as seen in the engrav- 
ing, and when the young are hatched out, 
they are led to the water and given their 
first lesson in searching for food. In the 
course of three months the young ones can 
fly a short distance, and then they are sup- 
posed to be able to take care of themselves 
and avoid all danger from man, wild beasts 
and alligators, for the latter are quite fond 
of birds, and flamingos are excellent eating, 
the tongues especially being esteemed quite 
a delicacy by the intense school of epicures. 

Two years ago while in Florida, and in 
company with several gentlemen who were 
enjoying the season hunting and camping 
out where we were most likely to find game, 
we had our first view of a flamingo, and it 
happened in thismanner. Moses, a colored 
man, who acted for us in the capacity of 
cool, guide and confidential servant, and 
who never lost his patience and was angry 
while with us, even if we did bother him a 
little for the fun of the thing, was informed 
of our wish that the tramp should not end 
until one of us had shot a flamingo. 

**T tells yer what itis, gem’men,’’ Moses 
said one evening, while we were smoking 
our pipes, and he was washing the tin pans, 
and knives, and forks, and getting things 
ready for an early breakfast, ‘‘ dem flemgos 
is just de cunnunists bird dat we hab around 
in dese ’ere parts, now you hab better be- 
lieve, and de man what gets a crack at one 
of dem ’ere is mighty smart now I jist tells 
you dat, child, ’cos its de bless’d trufth,”’ 

**We know all that, old man, and much 
more, but what we desire is a chance to see 
one of the birds, and a fair shot if possible,” 
we said. 

** Well, dosn’t I tell yer, honey, dat he’s 


de cunninists bird what is seen around tq 
dese ’ere parts?”’ 

** Yes, we hear all that.” 

“And does yer dink dat dis child wod 
fool yer?” 


**No, uncle, we don’t think you would, ' 


because you know that if you did we should 
stop your allowance of tobacco and whiskey, 
and nevermore praise your cooking,” 

**Golly, don’t yer does dat, unless yer 
want to make de old man as cross as some 
of dem wagabond niggers what runs for 
offis and den don’t getit. But, I tells yer 
what it is, gem’men, de morrow I’ll see if I 
can’t show yer a flemgo, ’cos I know a place 
where dey used to come once, and ’paps we 
shall finds one or two. And now as 
*bout done my work, and wants a smoke 
like any ding, I’ll jist trouble you gents to 
give me bit of ’bacco, ’cos I’m all out.” 

Moses received his tobacco, and when we 
went to sleep, after tucking the mosquito 
nets around us, we left the old man seated 
by the camp fire, puffing away at his clay 
pipe, short, stubby and black, apparently 
thinking of what he had promised, and how 
he was to meet that particular engagement, 
and satisfy his employers, whom he was 
desirous of pleasing in all things. ' 

The next morning we were stirring bright 
and early, and found a good breakfast await- 
ing us, tender venison, broiled duck and 
sweet potatoes, roasted in the ashes of the 
fire, and when we had concluded our meal, 
and arranged our camp for a day’s absence 
Moses knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
said: 

‘“‘Now, gem’men, if you’re reddy and 
wants to see de flemgo I’se jist de pusson 
what can get you a sight of ’em, provided 
dar is any round here. But don’t yoa be 
sartain, and don’t you blame de old man if 
he don’t light on one de fust time tryin’.” 

The news was so unexpected that we pro- 
tested we would neither blame nor praise 
him if we did not succeed in finding the 
game, and then Moses led the way through 
the pines and oaks towards the seashore. 
We struck a small creek, which emptied 
into the ocean, and then Moses gave us his 
last advice. 

“‘ Now, gem’men, dem flemgos is a mighty 
smart bird, and we don’t want no foolin’ 
wid’em. Ef yer makes de least bit of noise 
dey is off and we has our tramp for our 
panes. Ef you sees a deer don’t you takes 
no notice of him, ’cos we meets him some 
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adder day, but de flemgo don’t stay in a 

ef dey dinks white man round, now I 
telis you. dist foller me, and don’t you 
make a bref of noise.” 

Moses led the way, and after half an hour’s 
tramp we could hear the roaring of the surf 
on the beach, and the cackling of ducks in 
the mouth of the creek. 

“Now, den,’ said Moses, “all ob you 
stays bere while I goes and had a look trough 
dem bushes what you see. If dar are flem- 
go around *here, dar is where we find ’em. 
Ise bin ’ere afore and knows de place, 
you'd better believe.” 

Moses crawled forward and carefully 
pushed the bushes aside, and then without 
turning his body motioned for us to ap- 

We did so and looking through the 
opening which he had made, saw two mag- 
nificent flamingos on their nests, and 
entirely unconscious of the presence of 
enemies. 

“Be mighty pert, ’cos dey will scent us 
inno time,’’ whispered Moses, whose eyes 
glistened with excitement. 


“Only one—spare one,’’? some one said, 
and with a look we designated the bird to 
be sacrificed, and levelled our rifles, 

We may have spoken louder than a whis- 
per, for the bird we had selected raised its 
neck and looked around with a startled air, 
and then suspecting danger, left its nest and 
ran along the shore, using its head as a sort 
of cane to accelerate its speed. But its flight 
was in vain. There were two sharp rifle 
cracks and down tumbled the bird, soiling 
its beautiful plumage in the mud and water 
in its dying struggles. 

‘*Hiyah,’’? yelled Moses, and bounded 
through the bushes and secured the bird, 
while its companion with a shrill cry dis- 
appeared, 

We had roast flamingo for supper that 
night, and nice eating it made, but amid all 
of our satisfaction there was an undercur- 
rent of deep regret that so beautiful a bird 
had been sacrificed for man’s curiosity and 
appetite. But Moses was rewarded with 
tobacco and the spirit we had promised, 
He was satisfied with the day’s work. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURAL HISTORY. 


To America belongs the distinction of 
being the sole home of the genus Moufette, 
or, in more familiar parlance, the Skunk 
family, of which three species or branches 
are known in the United States, and several 
in Mexico and South America. From this 
distribution it will be seen that these ani- 
mals inhabit the country lying between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Straits of Magellan. 
They resemble the badgers in several re- 
spects, among others, in the way the colors 
are distributed over the body, the darker 
hue forming the groundwork and the light 
one the markings. The hair of the skunk 
is long, especially on the tail, which, when 
tlevated, resembles a plume. The different 
branches of the family differ in their habits, 
and while some form their burrows in the 
ground, others make their dwellings in the 
crevices of rocks, a number of them some- 
times associating together. For food, they 
havea mixed diet of birds’ eggs, insects, 
small quadrupeds and poultry; and to this 
list of good things they add, as occasfon will 
permit, frogs, mice and lizards. 

The skunk is about as large as the badger; 
it is slow in its motions, and will rarely try 


to elude the pursuit of man by flight. Its 
elegant form, striking colors, so prettily 
contrasted and gracefully disposed, and its 
long soft flowing hair, would make it one 
of the most attractive and agreeable of ani- 
mals, were it not that all these good gifts of 


beauty are more than counterbalanced by- 


the disgusting odor for which it is famous, 
The peculiar quality for which these crea- 
tures are at once celebrated and detestable 
in the opinion of mankind, is the possession 
of two glands beneath the anus, from which 
they eject their sole weapon of defence—a 
weapon that has gained more victories than 
defeats—a liquid so intolerably offensive 
that both men and beasts shun any ap- 
proach that may lead to its discharge. 

“ Dogs retreat from this abominable lig- 
uid, vomiting and rolling themselves, as if 
in agony, on the earth, and it is said even 
cattle bellow with distress when the air is 
strongly impregnated with it. A skunk 
will taint the atmosphere for half a mile in 
every direction, and clothes infested by the 
liquid are ruined, as they never part with 
the disgusting fragrance. This gift is the 
animal's shield and buckler, and Nature, in 
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her infinitely diversified arts of defence, ap- 
pears nowhere—not in trenchant teeth, or 
rending claws ; notin overpowering strength, 
or ferocity, or even deadly venom—to have 
provided any creature with more effective 
protection than is bestowed by this syringe 
upon the skunk. We surely cannot doubt 
the fertility of Nature’s resources when we 
find a whole race of animals enjoying life, 
liberty and a free pass, through motives ad- 
dressed exclusively to the nose. It may, 
indeed, be said that all this belongs rather 
to the ridiculous than the sublime, and that 
the skunk—four-legged or otherwise—is al- 
ways and everywhere an object of mingled 
aversion and contempt. The reply is, that 
being what he is, he doubtless enjoys his 
privilege, and may be supposed even to tri- 
umph in the general disgust he excites 
among those who are not of his genus.” 


stripe on each side of the tail for three 
quarters of its length; the tail is frequently 
tipped with white. But these markings 
are not always the same, as we have already 
stated. 

The skunk is prolific, from four to eight 
at a birth being produced, and as many as 
fifteen have been discovered in a single bur. 
row. In the northern countries these apj. 
mals remain in a dozing though not entirely 
torpid state during the winter; but at the 
south they continue their activitys through 
out the year. Although so disagreeable in 
their propensities toward others, they are 
neat in their habits, and are very careful 
never to let themselves be soiled by the 
effluvia which they emit. They are often 
seen in almost all the Atlantic States, and 
seem to be fully conscious of their impreg- 
nable condition, for they walk along ina 


THE SKUNE. 


The Common Skunk is also called the 
Mephitis Americana, or Mephitis chincha 
—the Seecawk of the Cree Indians, Kalm’s 
Fiskatta, or Charlevoix's Enfant du diable. 
Its body is about seventeen inches long, and 
the tail twelve inches. The engraving on 
this page is so correct, and the animal so 
well known, that a minute description is 
scarcely necessary. It is said that the odor 
of the skunk is much worse if he is irri- 
tated, and also that it is stronger at night 
than by day. So acrid is the offensive liq- 
uid ejected that instances have been known 
where it has produced blindness when 
thrown into the eyes of either dogs or per- 
sons. There is considerable diversity in 
the markings of this class of animals, and it 
is not often that two exactly alike are dis- 
covered; but usually the color is a blackish 
brown with a narrow stripe of yellowish 
white from the nose to the head. There is 
a large patch of white on the nape of the 
neck, and this extends downward, forming 
astripe on each side of the back, anda 


very deliberate manner, secure in their 
methods of defence, not much disposed to 
be alarmed at the sight of man, but rather 
inclined, one might imagine, to look upon 
him as the one who should beat a retreat. 
And if the identity of the skunk is realized, 
the retreat is usually beaten at a very lively 
pace, and Mr. Skunk gladly allowed to pur- 
sue his way in peace. The home of the 
skunk is in the woods and thickets, but it 
frequently approaches dwellings, and will 
enter barns to help itself to both eggs and 
chickens. A story is told of one of these 
creatures which made its way into a cellar 
at night and was there discovered by the 
housemaid, who was so rash as to attack 
and kill it. But the terrible odor, was s° 
powerful that the girl was extremely sick 
for a number of days, and everything in 
the cellar was rendered unfit for use. 

One writer speaks thus of the skunk: 
“ When one of them is attacked by a dog, 
to appear formidable it so changes its usual 
form, by bristling up its hairs and contract 
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ing its length into a round form, that it 
makes a very terrible appearance, This 
menacing behaviour, however, insufficient 
to deter its enemy, is seconded by a repulse 
far more prevailing; for from some secret 
duct it emits such fetid effluviums, that the 
atmosphere for a large space round shall be 
so infected with them, that men and other 
animals are impatient till they are quit of 
it, The stench is insupportable to some 
dogs, and necessitates them to let their 

e escape; others, by thrusting their 
noses into the earth, renew their attacks till 
they have killed it; but rarely care to have 
more to do with such noisome game, which 
for four or five hours distracts them. The 
Indians, notwithstanding, esteem their 
fiesh adainty; of which I have eaten and 
found it well tasted. I have known them 
brought up young, made domestic, and 
prove tame and very attractive, without ex- 
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adapted to their underground life and its 
needs.* The short thick body is upheld by 
short and strong legs; the head tapers off to 
a long muzzle; the eyes are extremely 
small, or are entirely concealed under the 
skin; and there are no external ears. But 
the internal ear is perfect, and the organs of 
smell are developed to a high degree, so 
that it will be seen that these little crea- 
tures are provided with all those faculties 


‘which are necessary to their comfort and 


convenience, according to their order, and 
that the sense of sight, which is compar- 
atively unnecessary, passing the most of 
their time, as they do, in complete dark- 
ness, is almost entirely wanting. The an- 
terior limbs of the mole, though so short, 
are very strong, and are arranged so as to be 
most useful for dicging and excavating the 
numerous galleries which it makes in its 
pursuit of insects and worms, and in which 


THE MOLE. 


ercising that faculty which fear and self- 
preservation perhaps only prompt them to. 
They hide themselves in hollow trees and 
rocks, and are found in most of the northern 
continent of America. Their food is in- 
sects and wild fruit.’’ 

The two other species of skunk found in 
the United States are the Texan Skunk, 
similar to the common species in size, shape 
and habits; and thé California Skunk, or 
Zorilla, which resembles the Texan variety, 
but is smaller, being only about a foot in 
length. Many amusing anecdotes are told 
of encounters with these much-to-be-dread- 
ed animals, and there is no doubt that it is 
far more Jaughable to read them or hear 
them than it was to the heroes of such ad- 
Ventures to play the part they perforce had 
to take in the affair. 

We will now turn to another division in 
natural history, and take a look at the curi- 
ous family known as the Moles or Talpide, 
our illustration on this page giving the por- 
trait of the Common Mole. In these ani- 
mals the entire conformation is evidently 


it spends the most of its life. The common 
mole of Europe has the bones of the arm 
very short and strong, and the limb termi- 
nates in a broad, flat, shovel-shaped hand, 
furnished with long and powerful claws, 
and a curved prolongation of one of the car- 
pal bones, called the falciform bone, gives 
still greater strength to the hand, being 
placed so that the palm is naturally turned 
backward. With these digging hands the 
mole is enabled to dig rapidly. 

The common mole of Europe is distin- 
guished for its peculiar cylindrical form and 
its jet-black velvety coat. Its eyes are per- 
ceptible, and it possesses the power of sight, 
the theory that moles are quite blind having 
been proved to be false. The following ex- 
cellent description is as interesting as it is 
1oinute: 

“Although the greater part of this ani- 
mal’s labor in digging is undoubtedly ex- 
pended in the pursuit of food, a portion of 
his excavations are of a more permanent 
nature, serving for his regular residence, 
and as a high road leading from this to dif- 
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ferent parts of the district which he has ap- ing under a road, or any other place where 
propriated. His residence consists of a itis exposed to much pressure, the animal 
large hillock of earth, firmly beaten togeth- will carry its burrow to the depth of 8 foot 
er, and placed in some secure situation; or more. 
within this are two circular galleries, one “While burrowing in search of food, the 
above the other, and communicating with male frequently comes to the surface, wher 
each other; the chamber inhabited by the it makes an opening, and through this the 
animal is excavated in the centre of the earth, loosened in its excavations, is got rid 
lower gallery, and communicates with the of; it forms the little heaps well known ip 
upper one by three short passages. From the fields and meadows as mole-hills, [i js 
the bottom of the chamber runs another a most voracious animal, anda very short 
passage, which descends for a certaindis- fast is fatal to it; in fact, when two indi. 
tance and then rises again toward the sur- viduals in captivity are not sufficiently sup. 
face, until it falls into the high road lead- plied with food, the weaker is always killed 
ing from the residence to the creature’s and devoured by the stronger one, In 
hunting-ground; this also communicates winter, the mole continues active, butin 
with the lower gallery, and forms one of severe weather, usually seeks its food ata 
about nine tunnels, which issue from all greater depth in the ground; in the sum- 
parts of the latter, and which are said by mer, on the contrary, it frequently quits its 
the French naturalists to open againinto abode at night, and hunts for insects and 
the high road at various distances. worms on the surface. It swims well, and 
“The high road is much larger than any often takes to the water, sometimes for self- 
of the ordinary tunnels made by the mole preservation when its retreats are invaded 
in searching for his prey, which open out by floods, sometimes in changing its abode 
from it in various directions, and its object when its course is stopped by a rivulet, and 
evidently is to give the animalafreeand occasionally, according to some writers, for 
rapid communication with his fortress; in the mere pleasure of taking a bath. Itisa 
fact, an experiment performed in France fierce little creature, and bites severely 
proved that the speed with which amale, when incautiously seized. The moles also 
when alarmed, traversed the course of his have sanguinary and fatal combats in the 
main tunnel was nearly equal to that ofa pairing season.” 
horse at full trot. The depth at which the The Shrew-Mole, of which there are sey- 
road is made varies according to circum- eral varieties, is a native of North America, 
stances: in ordinary situations, it is rarely as is also the Star-nosed Mole, so called 
more than four or five inches; but in pass- from its odd starlike appendage to the nose, 


Tue JAPANESE Laws.—The severity of however young. Apparently they had no 
the Japanese laws is Draconic. They may condensed written code of laws, Their 
really be said to be written in blood, as laws consist of edicts issued in the name of 
death is the allotted punishment forevery the emperor, from time to time. They are 
offence, and, not unfrequently, whole fam- said to be exceedingly simple in their con- 
ilies are involved in the fate of a single of- struction, and to possess the somewhat 
fender. Death by decapitation atthe hands rare merit of being intelligible to the com- 
of the*common executioner, or by instant monest capacity. On the issue of every 
self-murder; and nothing short of death is new edict, the magistrates, in the first in- 
considered an atonement of the slightest stance, assemble the people, and proclaim 
breach of the law or of public tranquillity, by word of mouth, the will of the emperor. 
or of disobedience to any order of instruc- Next, the edict is extensively circulated on 
tion of government. Imprisonment, exile, a printed form, and, as nearly every man 
or relegation in distant, cold and desolate or woman in the empire is said to be able to 
islands, appear to have fallen outof use read, the law must thus become well 
since the troubles of the seventeenth cen- known. But they have yet another method 
tury. In the rare occasions on which they of giving it publicity; the edictis placarded, 
are now resorted to, they seem to be ex- for a permanency, in a public hall or place 
tended not only to the offender, but to his appropriated to the purpose, in every city, 
wife and children, however innocent, and town and village throughout the empire. 
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Scenes in Iceland. 


SCENES IN ICELAND. 


The scene depicted on page 12 shows the 
method used by the Icelanders in capturing 
the narwhal, more generally known by the 
name of sea unicorn, a cetacean mammal 
which frequents the arctic seas. The nar- 
whals are harpooned for their ivory, oil and 
flesh; the last being considered a delicacy 
as an article of food by the Greenlanders. 
The blubber is from two to four inches 
thick, and yields a very superior oil; the 
jvory of the tusk is very hard and white, 
and takes a high polish; it was formerly a 
yaluable article of commerce, when the 
origin of the horns was less known, and a 
celebrated throne of the kings of Denmark 
is said to be made of the ivory of narwhals’ 
tusks, The fisheries of Iceland, if carried 
on with a proper degree cf intelligence, 
might prove an exhaustless source of wealth, 
but only about ten per cent of the popula- 
tion are fishermen, and the methods em- 
ployed are inefficient. 

The population of Iceland in 1870 was 
69,768, and the capital, Reykiavik, has about 
fourteen hundred inhabitants. In shape, 
the country somewhat resembles a heart 
with its apex to the south; it is evidently 
of voleanic origin, and the chief mountain 
system isin the south. The great Vatna 
Jokull group covers an area of thirty-five 
hundred square miles, with its gigantic 
glaciers and snow fields. The mountains 
are distinguished into fells, which are gen- 
erally free from snow in summer, and jo- 
kulls or ice mountains, which are shrouded 
in perpetual snow. The name of skal is 
given to perfectly symmetrical mountains. 
The principal ice mountains are the Oraefa, 


6405 feet high, the eastern Snaefell, 5958. 


feet, and the western Snaefell, 4699 feet. 
All of the voleanoes belong to three classes. 
Beyond the moun‘ain masses lies the great 
central table-land, from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand feet above the sea, and form- 
ing a wilderness covered with vast lava beds, 
barren heights or rolling rocky uplands, 
tracts of black volcanic sand, hillsides and 
valleys dotted with hot springs and sulfata- 
Tas,and bottom lands filled with bog and 
mud, Over this desert three main roads, 
or rather tracks, connect the settlements 
near the fiords and the rare low plains and 
valleys extending inland along the water- 


courses. Volcanic action has manifested’ 


itself over a broad belt of country, extend- 
ing from Cape Reykjanes in the southwest 
to Krafla in the north. Within this belt 
are the principal volcanoes, including Hecla, 
From twenty-seven different spots, count- 
ing volcanic craters in the sea off Cape Reyk- 
janes, eighty-six eruptions have occurred 
since 874, the last being those of Skapta in 
1861 and of Trolladyn-gja in 1862. The 
lava has been thrown out from grassy plains 
in the north as well as from the enormous 
double chasm of Kalta in the southern up- 
lands. Of the lava beds, the Odatha Hraun, 
covers 1160 square miles, a second extends 
73 miles, and a third, around Hecla, is twen- 
ty miies long and ten miles broad. Anoth- 
er peculiarity is what is called the gja or 
rifts in the deep lava beds, which are zig- 
zag rents runuing from northeast to south- 
west. 

The following description of two erup- 
tions from the famous Mount Hecla, which 
is situated in the sou.uwestern part of Ice- 
land, forty miles from the coast, will be 
found interesting:—The first recorded out- 
break of Hecla occurrred in 1004, the last 
in 1845. The most disastrous began on 
April 6, 1766, when enormous columns of 
ashes were discharged, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, and in the space of 
two hours destroyed five farm-houses in the 
valley of Rangadalr; scoriw of two feet in 
circumference were hurled two miles, large 
extents of birch copse were buried, and the 
pastures almost utterly ruined; thick mass- 
es of slag and scoriz covered the surface of 
the distant Thjorsa and dammed up the 
Ranga river, causing the lowlands to be in- 
undated; and the prodigious quantities of 
leo.e volcanic matter which these rivers 
bore down to the sea hindered the progress 
of the fishing-boats, and covered the south- 
ern coast for twenty miles, in some places 
to a depth of two feet. At noon of the first 
day astrong southerly wind carried these 
ashes toward the northern districts, turning 
daylight into pitchy darkness, while deafen- 
ing reports reverberated over the island. 
On April ninth a stream of lava poured 
down toward the southwest, issuing from 
two craters, one on the summit and anoth- 
er toward the southwest, On the twenty- 
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first the column of ashes from the main 
craters rose to a height of seventeen thou- 
sand feet. Continuous and disastrous 
shocks of earthquake accompanied the erup- 
tion. Epidemics raged among human be- 
ings and cattle; and great quantities of 
snow fell, accompanied by storms from 
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the northwest, which lasted a whole week. 

The eruption of 1845 was preceded by ul- 
usual atmospheric conditions. The snow 
patches on Hecla’s ridge had diminished in 
a marked way during the summer; the hot 
springs to the southeast of the mountain 
had increased in numbers and activity. On 
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the morning of September second dull de- 
tonations were heard, anda slight vibration 
of the earth was perceptible, the summit of 
Hecla remaining shrouded in black clouds, 
which about noon spread over the whole 
sky, discharging a thick rain of yellowish 
gray slaggy pieces. Atnoon it was dark as 
in the deepest winter night; then a dark 
shining volcanic’sand began to fall, lasting 
until noon on the third. Sounds as of can- 
nonading were heard at a great distance, 
and terrific crashes in the vicinity, which 
were succeeded by regular detonations, and 
then a violent rumbling noise. Exhalations, 
brightly illumined by the glowing mass in 
the crater, canopied the ridge, as if a stead- 
ily increasing sheet of flame shot out from 
the summit, amid which glowing masses of 
stone were continually hurled up and down. 
At nightfall on the second a lava stream 
issued from the northwest side of Hecla; 
the water-courses to the west were sudden- 
ly swollen by the melted snows, and carried 
down vast quantities of mud, earth and 
stone, Ships in the neighborhood of the 
Faroes, the Shetlands, and the Orkneys were 
overtaken on the second and third bya 
shower of ashes coming from the northwest, 
The flow of lava continued with slight in- 
termissions till April fifth, and on the fol- 
lowing day the last column of ashes was 
discharged. As the lava only covered the 
track of former eruptions, no dwellings were 
destroyed. Sheep and cattle suffered severe- 
ly from want of grass. The lava stream 
poured forth in 1845-6 is nine miles long, 
two miles broad in some places, and from 
fifty to one hundred feet high. 

The Icelanders of the present day are the 
descendants of the Norwegians who settled 
in that country in 874 and the following 
years; a few colonists from Ireland and 
Scotland had also settled in the country 
previous to the Norwegian discovery, or 
came thither afterward. The language 
spoken by all is the purest Norse. The 
men are tall, fair-complexioned and blue- 
eyed, with frames hardened by constant ex- 
posure to the weather. Recent travellers 
complain of their tendency to idleness and 
intemperance; but they are strictly upright 
truthful, generous and hospitable. The 
women are modest and industrious, and re- 

ligious faith and the domestic virtues are 
traditional in every household. Education 
is universal, and it is almost impossible to 
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find an adult unable to read and write. The 
settlements are mostly scatiered along the 
coast, and in certain sheltered valleys and 
lowlauds, the most populous district being 
in the neighborhood of Skagafiord in the 
north, Social as well as commercial inter- 
course is extremely limited, There is noth- 
ing in the whole island that can be called a 
road; no velsicle of any kind is used on land; 
locomotion both for man aud merchandise 
is only practicable on horseback and at cer- 
tain seasons. A very few houses are of 
stone, a few of wood, but the greater num- 
ber are built partly of turf and partly of 
lava blocks pointed with moss and thatched 
with sod. Coal is only to be had in the 
towns; elsewhere the only fuel consists of 
manure mixed with fish bones. No fire is 
made save in the small kitchen even in win- 
ter, and that only to prepare food, ihe other 
rooms in the farmhouse remaining damp 
and foul. In the Vestmanna islands and in 
many places on the mainland, portions of 
the sea parrot and petrel are dried, mixed 
with manure, and used forfuel. The main 
staple of food is stock fish, which is eaten 
with sour butter. The only meat is mutton, 
which is boiled, then pressed dry, cut into 
lumps, and laid by without salt; sometimes 
it is also stewed in milk; but the first neces- 
saries of life are imported. 

The lowlands and protected valleys of 
Iceland afford excellent pasturage, where 
the soil contains all the elements of fertility. 
* The mountains,’’ says one authority, “‘ are 
generally destitute of herbage, and the val- 
leys are filled with cold morasses. Grass 
springs on the slight elevations above the 
swamps, in the dells, and around the lakes, 
By drainage a large percentage of marsh 
might be reclaimed; but some must always 
remain hopeless bog. The extraordinary 
amount of swamp is due to the fact that the 
ground is frozen at the depth of six or eight 
feet, so that when there is a thaw the val- 
leys are flooded, and the water, unable to 
drain through, rots the soil.’? Many bot- 
toms are filled with an amazing depth of 
rich soil, yet the prevalent ignorance of 
agricultural methods prevents their being 
turned to any advantage. Iceland is almest 
a treeless country, the birch trees being 
mere shrubs ten or twelve feet high, and a 
few mountain ashes thirty feet high are 
viewed with adtuiration by the people, 
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ROSAMOND POND. 


To the reader of English history the 
scenes that present themselves one by one 
are full of suggestions, and are the most 
forcible illustrations of the greatness, fee- 


bleness, strength and frailties of human 
nature. Every man has his foe, in some 
shape or other, whether he be conscious of 
it or not, and that foe is sure to awake to 
full force and terrible activity sometime, 


and often in the most careless and unguard- 
ed hour. Outward foes are frequently hard 
enough to take care of and subdue, but the 
real test of true greatness is that victory 


over temptation from within which makes 
the victor a hero in the highest sense of the 
word, ‘Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war,” and many a hero of 
the battlefield has been conquered most ig- 
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pominiously in a moral conflict with his 
own unruly nature. Physical courage and 
strength are indisputably good qualities, 
andare apparent enough on the surface, 
but the man who can and will conquer and 
control himself has won a victory before 
which the glory of triumphs over outward 
foes grows pale and dim. There have been 
and are men of this character, and the light 
of their lives is a constant blessing and en- 
couragement to those who would fain walk 
in the same way, and a terror and reproach 
to such as have no mind to aspire, but who 
weakly yield to every gust of passion. 
History is full of splendid heroes, in the 
common acceptance of the term, and heroes 
they surely were as far as they went 
with the heroic element in their na- 
tures;— strong, talented, brave and gay, 
who yet proved the truth of the saying 
that there are ‘‘ spots on the sun,” as ap- 
plied to human nature, Sometimes it is 
one temptation, sometimes another, to 
which they yield, but be it what it may the 
fatal blight that follows to destroy in great 
measure, if not entirely, happiness, success, 
usefulness, is always apparent. We have 
no wish to preach a sermon, but cannot re- 
frain from ending our reflections with the 
thought that no propensity was ever im- 
planted within the breast of man to govern 
him, but to be governed, and held within 
proper bounds; and to every man, be he 
high or low, is given the glorious privilege 
of so guiding and brightening his own des- 
tiny through the action of the godlike will. 
The scene of our illustration, on page 14, 
transports us in imagination back to the ex- 
citing days of the twelfth century, and calls 
to mind that unfortunate personage well 
known as *‘ Fair Rosamond,’’ whom Tenny- 
son pictures as follows in his ** Dream of 


Fair Women:” 


“Alas! alas!” a lpw voice, full of care, 
Murmured beside me; “ turn and look on me; 
Iam that Rosamond, whom men call fair, 
If what I was I be. 


“Would I had been some maiden coarse and 
poor! 
O me, that I should ever see the light! 
Those dtagon eyes of angered Eleanor 
Do hunt me day and night.” 


As we gaze on the picture of Woodstock 
by moonlight, with the towers rising in the 
background, and the glassy pond in front 
whereon the cold silvery moonbeams fall 


with something of a spectral light, a tinge 
of melancholy seems to fall upon the scene, 
and bring to mind the sad fate of her whose 
beauty was her misfortune. Rosamond, 
usually called ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” was the 
daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, and died 
in 1177. As her name indicates, she was 
possessed of remarkable beauty, and her 
ambitious brothers introduced her to the 
notice of King Henry IL., thinking to ad- 
vance their own interests through the influ- 
ence of their sister's charms. That they 
did not reckon falsely on the power she 
was likely to win over the king’s too vul- 
nerable heart the future proved, and the 
hatred she naturally excited in the breast 
of Queen Eleanor has formed a theme for 
song and romance. Rosamond’s home was 
at Woodstock, and here were born her two 
sons William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
and Geoffrey, who was nominated Bishop 
of Lincoln, She was buried in the church 
of Goodstone, opposite the high altar, but 
in 1191 Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, caused her 
bones to be removed with disgrace. The 
romantic story of her concealment in a Jaby- 
rinth, and meeting her death from a 
draught of poison administered by Queen 
Eleanor, is considered as lacking historic 
basis, though given in full by Miss Strick- 
land in her ‘*Queens of England.’’ So 
lived and died “ that Rosamond whom men 
call fair.”’ A glance or two atthe life of her 
royal admirer may not be amiss in this con- 
nection. 

Henry II. was the son of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet and Matilda, ex-empress of Germa- 
ny, and grandson on his mother’s side of 
Henry I. He was the founder of the Plan- 
tagenet dynasty, and was born at Le Mans, 
in March, 1133. On the death of Henry I. 
the thrones of England and Normandy 
were usurped by Stephen, Count of Blois, 
nephew of the late king, and a long series 
of battles was the result, in the latter part 
of which Prince Henry distinguished him- 
self by his bravery. These struggles ended 
in 1153, when it was decided that Henry 
should succeed to the English throne on 
Stephen's death, which occurred Oct, 25, 
1154. Henry had become Duke of Norman- 
dy and Count of Anjou and Maine, and by 
his marriage with Eleanor, Duchess of 
Aquitaine, who had been divorced from 
Louis VII. of France, he obtained posses- 
sion of nearly the whole of Southern 
France. He was his wife’s junior by up- 
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wards of ten years. The coronation of the 
royal pair took place at Westminster, Dec. 
19, 1154. The young king commenced his 
reign with a high reputation for talents and 
courage; he restored the coinage, revoked 
improper grants, dismissed mercenaries, 
suppressed lawlessness, and destroyed many 
of the feudal castles which had been erected 
during the reign of Stephen. In view of his 
abilities and achievements, there is no 
doubt that had it not been for his difficul- 
ties with the church he would have been 
the greatest, as he certainly was one of the 
ablest, of English sovereigns. 
The troubles with the church began in 
1162. The king had determined to puta 
check upon the power of the clergy, and 
made Thomas a Becket, upon whom he 
falsely thought he could rely for assistance, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But Becket 
proved himself to be the most severe of 
churchmen, and the most vehement cham- 
pion of the independence of his order, and 
did not hesitate to place himself in direct 
opposition to the king. The first open col- 
lision between them occurred at an assem- 
bly of bishops called by the king at West- 
minster, in 1163, in which the prelates, fol- 
lowing Becket'’s lead, refused to yield to 
Henry the customary jurisdiction of the ec- 
clesiastical courts. This led to an attempt 
to overthrow the whole system of clerical 
immunities, and for that purpose a convo- 
cation of bishops and barons was held at 
Clarendon, Jan. 25, 1164. Becket, who had 
meanwhile been induced to promise uncon- 
ditional acquiescence, now asked the king 
to declare what those ‘‘customs’’ were, 
which he and his brother bishops were to 
observe. In consequence, a committee of 
inquiry was appointed, and the sixteen con- 
stitutions or ** customs ” of Clarendon were 
drawn up. The various enactments of 
these conditions are too lengthy to be re- 
hearsed at length by us; suffice it to say 
that they all tended to curb the power of 
the clergy, and that on their presentation to 
Becket he refu-ed to affix his seal to them, 
saying that he had gone as far as his prom- 
ise required. The requirements of the con- 
stitutions were disapproved by the pope, 
and the papal reproof rendered Becket more 
opposed than ever to his sovereign’s wishes, 
For seven years the quarrel between pri- 
mate and king continued, only ending with 
the death of Becket, who was killed by four 
Norman barons, Dec. 29, 1170. During the 


quarrel Becket was banished, and a three 
years’ war with France was carried on, 
The murder of the primate disturbed 

Henry, for he feared the pope would ex- 
communicate him, as the latter had threat- 
ened to do; but the influence of the king’s 
negotiators at Rome prevailed to such an 
extent that only those who committed the 
crime were placed under the papal ban. In 
1171, Henry undertook the conquest of 
Ireland, the expedition being approved of 
by a papal bull in 1156, and a few of his 
subjects having already waged a successful 
war in that island, where but little resist- 
ance was encountered. Having taken a 
solemn oath that Becket’s murder occurred 
without his instigation, and having made 
various concessions to the church, Henry 
was confirmed by Rome in the grant of 
Ireland. The troubles in his family, which 
embittered the last years of his life, now 
began. He had admitted to authority with 
himself his eldest son, Henry, in the gov- 
ernment of England, Normandy, Anjou, 
and other territories; Richard was made 
ruler of Guienne and Pcitou; Geoffrey was 
to be Duke of Brittany; and John was to 
receive Ireland, But from 1173 these sons 
caused him much vexation, being encour- 
aged to rebel by their mother, who was en- 
raged by Henry’s conjugal infidelities, by 
the French king, who was the father-in-law 
of the eldest, and by the nobles in various 
parts of his dominions. Henry now did 

penance at the tomb of Becket, fasting and 

praying there, and submitting to flagellation 

at the hands of the monks, The Scots, 

who had invaded England, were defeat- 

ed, and the rebels, including his sons, 

did homage to him, and surrendered por- 

tions of his dominion. In the interval of 

peace that followed Henry made several 

legal reforms, but the disputes that made 

his family life so bitter were fatal to his 

happiness. His sons quafrelled with him 

and with each other. The eldest died in 

1183, and Geoffrey was killed in 1186. In 

1188 Richard rebelled, and was aided by 

France, though both Henry and the French 

king had taken the cross, intending to em- 

bark for Palestine. Henry was beaten, and 

submitted to the terms dictated by his en 
mics, but his proud spirit could ill brook 
such indignities and misfortunes, aud he 
died in a short time of a fever caused by his 

mental irritation, at the castle Chinon, 
July 6, 1189. 
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CITY OF TOULON, FRANCE. 


The French seaport city of Toulon is sit- 
uated in the department of Var, Provence, 
at the head of a double bay of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, The ground upon which it 


stands rises gradually from the sea, and the 
place is sheltered by a ridge of mountains 
that extends around the bay. Stretching 
nearly across the entrance to the bay isa 
tongue of land which, as well as all other 


neighboring points, is defended by strong 
fortifications. The city has been much en- 


arged within the last generation, and the 
new northern quarter is a great improve- 
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ment upon the old parts of the town, being 
particularly rich in fountains, trees and 
promenades. ‘Toulon has been justly called 
the Arsenal of France, and the glories of 
its cathedral and other old and new church- 
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es, the fine town hall, the military and naval 

schools, as well as the new palace of justice 
and the new theatre, are all eclipsed by the 
magnitude cf the military port. This port 
is the largest in the Mediterranean, and one 
of the finest of the kind; it extends over 
two hundred and forty acres, and is sur- 
rounded by immense buildings, the arsenal, 
and floating docks, and connected with the 
additional arsenals of Castigneau and Mou- 
rillon; it also contains a bagnio for prison- 
ers who are under sentence of transporta- 
tion. The commercial port adjoining the 
military one is bounded by a quay, which is 
the scene of the greatest activity displayed 
in Toulon. Ship-building forms a large 
branch of industry, but trade and the em- 
ployment of the inhabitants depend mostly 
upon the military and naval works, on 
which a force of ten thousand men is em- 
ployed. 

‘The fine view on page 17 gives a very cor- 
rect idea of this important city, which was 
known as a harbor under the Romans, and 
was then called Telo Martius. It was at- 
tacked by the Saracens in the middle ages, 
and suffered from their depredations. It 


* was first fortified asa means of defending 


it against the attacks of pirates, and its for- 
tifications became famous under Louis XVI. 
defying in 1707 an attack by the Dutch and 
English fleets combined, and a land army 
commanded by Prince Eugene; and they 
have since been extended under Napoleon 
III. The English gained possession of Tou- 
lon in 1793, but were besieged by the troops 
of the convention and finally expelled, Dec. 
19, the French forces being under the direc- 
tion of Bonaparte, whose rise to fame and 
fortune dated from this achievement. - 
The details of the siege of Toulon are re- 
lated by Scott in his usual graphic manner. 
The city had offended the Jacobin party 
greatly, for it had declared for the King and 
Constitution of 1791, and had invited the 
support of the English and Spanish squad- 
rons that were cruising upon the coast. 
Accordingly, a miscellaneous force was has- 
tily collected, composed of Spaniards, Sar- 
dinians, Neapolitans and English, and 
thrown into the place. Toulon at that time 
contained immense naval stores, besides a 
fleet of seventeen sail of the line ready for 
sea, and thirteen or fourteen more, which 
needed refitting. Its possession was of great 
importance, and had the English held it 
with a sufficiently strong army they might 


have resisted the besieger successfully, ow- 
ing to the nature of the difficulties to be en- 
countered by a besieging army. As it was, 
the French began to be alarmed at the slow 
progress of the siege; but the genius of 
Napoleon was to overcome all obstacles, and 
win the first of a wonderful series of vic 
tories. 

** When he had arrived at the scene of ac- 
tion, and had visited the posts of the besieg- 
ing army, he found so many marks of in- 
capacity that he could not conceal his aston- 
ishment. Batteries had been erected for 
destroying the English shipping, but they 
were three gunshots distance from the 
point which they were designed to com- 
mand; red-hot balls were preparing, but 
they were not heated in furnaces beside the 
guns, but in the country-houses in the 
neighborhood at the most ridiculous dis- 
tance, as if they had been articles of easy 
and ordinary transportation. Bonaparte 
with difficulty obtained General Cartaux’s 
permission to make a shot or two by way of 
experiment; and when they fell more than 
half way short of the mark, the general had 
no excuse but to rail against the aristocrats, 
who had, he said, spoiled the quality of the 
powder with which he was supplied.” 

The remonstrances of Bonaparte at this 
state of affairs, and his exposition of his 
own plans of attack, received attention. He 
advised that neglecting the body of the 
town, the attention of the besiegers should 
be turned to attain possession of the prom- 
ontory called Hauteur de Grasse, by driving 
the besieged from the strong work of Fort 
Mulgrave, and the two redoubts of L’Eguil- 
lette and Balagniere, by means of which the 
English had established the line of defence 
necessary to protect the fleet and harbor. 
The fortress of Malbosquet, on the same 
point, he also recommended as a principal 
object of attack. He argued, that if the 
besiegers succeeded in possessing them- 
selves of these fortifications, they must ob- 
tain a complete command of the roads 
where the English fleet lay, and oblige them 
to put to sea, They would, in the same 
manner, effectually command the entrance 
of the bay, and prevent supplies or provis- 
ions from being thrown into the city. lf 
the garrison were thus in danger of being 
totally cut off from supplies by their vessels 
being driven from their anchorage, it was 
natural to suppose that the English troops 
would rather evacuate Toulon than remain 
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within the place, blockaded on all sides, un- 
til they might be compelled to surrender by 
famine. 

After much hesitation, this plan was 

adopted by the council of war, and Napoleon 
was granted full authority to carry it out, 
He rallied around him a number of excel- 
jent artillery officers and soldiers; assem- 
bled against Toulon more than two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, well served; and 
stationed them so advantageously, that he 
annoyed considerably the English vessels in 
the roads, even before he had constructed 
those batteries on which he depended for 
reducing Fort Mulgrave and Malbosquet, 
by which they were in great measure pro- 
tected. 
Malbosquet and Fort Mulgrave were both 
taken, thanks to the energy and genius of 
Napoleon, and the officers of the allied 
troops, after a hurried council of war, re- 
solved to evacuate Toulon, since the posts 
gained by the French must drive the En- 
glish ships from their anchorage, and de- 
prive them of a future opportunity of re- 
treating, if they neglected the passing mo- 
ment, The safety of the unfortunate citi- 
zens, who had invoked their protection, was 
not neglected even amid the confusion of 
the retreat, and upward of fourteen thou- 
sand persons took advantage of the offered 
transportation in merchant vessels and other 
craft, so great was the dread of the cruelty 
of the victors. 

“Ithad been resolved that the arsenal 
and naval stores, with such of the French 
ships as were not ready for sea, should be 
destroyed; and they were set on fire accord- 
ingly, under the superintendence of Sir Sid- 
ney Smith. The aid of the Spaniards was 
offered and accepted; and they undertook 
the duty of scuttling and sinking two vessels 
used as powder magazines, and destroying 
some part of the disabled shipping. The 
rising conflagration growing redder and red- 
der, seemed at last a great volcano, amid 
which were long distinctly seen the masts 
and yards of the burning vessels, and which 
rendered obscurely visible the advancing 
bodies of republican troops who attempted 
on different points to push their way into 


the place. The Jacobins began to rise in 
the town upon the flying Royalists ;—horrid 
screams and yells of vengeance, and revo- 
lutionary choruses were heard to mingle 
with the cries and plaintive entreaties of 
the remaining fugitives, who had not yet 
found means of embarkation, The guns 
from Malbosquet, now possessed by the 
French, and turned on the bulwarks of the 
town, increased the uproar. At once a 
shock like that of an earthquake, occasioned 
by the explosion of many hundred barrels 
of gunpowder, silenced all noise save its 
own, and threw high into the midnight 
heaven a thousand blazing fragments, which 
descended, threatening ruin wherever they 
fell. A second explosion took place, as the 
other magazine blew up, with the same 
dreadful effects. 

‘This tremendous addition to the terrors 
of the scene, so dreadful in itself, was ow- 
ing to the Spaniards setting fire to those 
vessels used as magazines, instead of sink- 
ing them, according to the plan which had 
been agreed upon. Either from ill-will, 
carelessness, or timidity, they were equally 
awkward in their attempts to destroy the 
dismantled ships intrusted to their charge, 
which fell into the hands of the French but 
little damaged. The British fleet, with the 
flotilla crowded with fugitives which it es- 
corted, left Toulon without loss, notwith- 
standing an ill-directed fire maintained on 
them from the batteries which the French 
had taken. 

“It was upon this night of terror, confla- 
gration, tears and blood, that the star of 
Napoleon first ascended the horizon; and 
though it gleamed over many a scene of 
horror ere it set, it may be doubtful wheth- 
er its light was ever blended with those of 
one more dreadful. The capture of Toulon 
crushed all the hopes of resistance to the 
Jacobins, which had been cherished in the 
south of France, 

Such were the terrible scenes attendant 
on the famous siege of Toulon, at which 
more than one future great man assisted, 
for it was here that Napoleon first met and 
noticed the to-be-distinguished generals, 
Junot and Duroc, 
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RALPH HUN TINGTON’S TRIAL, 


TRANSCRIBED BY MARY A. DENISON, 


[CONCLUDED. | 
[This Story was commenced in the April Number of the Magazine.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
ACCUSED BY THE VICTIM. 


My father sat down wearily like an old 
man. He listened, his face shaded by his 
hand, as ] told my story. 

“It is unlikely,’ he muttered. 

I arose in a rage. 

** You do not believe me—I—your son—a 
Huntington—am a liar, then!” 

“IT did not say I did not believe you. Sit 
down. Ge ting ina passion will not help 
your case in the least, I was listening as— 
as a—man in the ju-y-box might—God help 
us! It sounds so improbable. You being 
out at that hour—in the dark—hearing some 
animal approach, panting—a dangerous dog, 
as you thought—taking out your knife—be- 
ing run against—knocked down just in that 
sput—your knife flying from you—it sounds 
so wild, so improbable! Good God! could 
you find no other hour in which to go prowl- 
ing about?” 

“It was a most unwise, most childish 
thing, I admit, but it was done—and if you 
will question o!d Gordon whom I met, he 
will tell youl spoke to him about it, sup- 
posing the fellow to be skulking about after 
the fruit.’’ 

**Old Gordon has spoken tome. He’s an 
ignorant, wooden-headed Irishman, as opin- 
ionated and full of conceit as a nut is full 
oi meat, He just puts that down against 
you, aud_ believes, I think in his soul, that 
you committed the deed. Lettice has been 
strange lately, and she being never over- 
wise, has talked of what she told us. Ah! 
my God! if only we had been spared that!” 
And his head fell on his folded arms, 

* Father, you must believe me—you must 
have faith in me?’ I cried, 

My mother came up at that moment. 

* Father, they waut you,’ she said— 
‘they have come to take her testimony.” 

** What! has she spoken?” I asked. 

* Yes,”’ with a long grieving glance at 
me, ** yes, she has spoken several times.,”’ 

My father went down stairs; Lerept down 


after him, standing in the door just inside 
the keeping-room. Two or three official 
gentlemen were there—one of them the 
coroner, Lettice laid quite still and white, 
notking moving save her eyes, and they so 
solemn in the death-light, that I could not 
look at them for tears, She seemed to shud- 
der as my father went towards her, and 
glance in a terrified way beyond him. 

“‘Are you sure you are perfectly calm, per- 
fectly free from malice in giving this testi- 
mony?” asked her interrogator. 

** Perfectly sure,” said Lettice, in a faint 
voice—** may God forgive me as I forgive,” 

*‘And the man who committed this ceed 


” 


*““Was Ralph Huntington, son of Mr, 
Harry Huntington.” 

I felt myself growing livid, less with hor- 
ror than anger. 

“A base lie! a most outrageous accusa- 
tion!’ I exclaimed, coming out into the 
light. 

Lettice shuddered again. I trembled 
with passionate indignation; my father had 
fallen strengthless into a chair. 

** Remember there is scarcely a hope that 
you can live,” said the man, coolly, pausing 
but a moment, betraying no astonishment 
—‘‘what you say now will go before you 
into eternity—into the presence of God. 
This young man standing here—was this 
the one?” 

Lettice cried and moaned feebly, like a 
little helpless child. 

‘It was he—I'm so sorry to say it. Why 
did you ask me? Why did I tell? God 
help me—to bring such sorrow here! Why 
did you ask me? Why did I tell?” she kept 
wailing. 

** How did you know it was the—it was 
this man?” He had nearly said prisoner. 

My heart grew cold. 

**O, Lsaw him. The moon had not gone 
—there was light enough—do you think I 
would not know his face? He thought I 
would tell—her—and grew angry. I don’t 
think he meant to do it—no, no—it was in 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Toomes & TALnot, Boston, Mass., 
in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 
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a moment of passion—I was not so weak as 
he thought me—O, it has been a miserable 
trial. He had only to leave me alone, but 
he would not.”’ 

I stood like one stunned. Evidently the 
girl believed every word she said—b-lieved 
me to have been the persecutor and assassin, 
and the proofs were so strangely strong 
against me, that as I reflected I doubted 
whether even my own mother believed me 
innocent. 

“This is the strongest and most reliable 
testimony,’ said the coroner. ‘*We must 
arrest this young man. You had better say 
nothing,’ he added, as I began to tell my 
yersion of that night’s wanderings; ‘‘ there 
will be ample opportunity given you, and 
the ablest counsel employed, there is no 
doubt. Asitis you must go with me, I 
regret to act in such haste, but the facts of 
the case make it imperative.”’ 

My father had not moved. Pained and 
bewildered I went toward him, and touched 
him on the shoulder. He, the strong man, 
had fainted. I only waited till restoratives 
brought back the life that seemed suspend- 
ed, and begged a few moments for taking 
leave of my mother, By degrees I had 
grown very calm—so calm that I wondered 
atmyself. My request was granted. I went 
up stairs followed by an officer who waited 
outside the door. My mother had fallen in 
aheap by the bedside. She moved a little 
as the door opened and I entered. 

“Mother,” I said. 

Surprised, perhaps, by my firm voice, she 
lifted her pale face. 

“Is it the worst?” she murmured, feebly. 

“The worst has come,’’ I said, no tears 
in my voice, no wavering, “ and I shall try 
tw bear it like a man, like an innocent man. 
But for God’s sake, mother, let me go away 
possessed of at least your confidence in my 
integrity,’’ 

AT You never gave me an hour’s suffer- 
ing,” she sobbed. 

“And this sorrow has fallen upon you—a 
calamity which I could not avert, but which 
1solemnly swear I had no hand in—none. 
I want you in the face of the worst appear- 
aces to believe this.” 

“I willi—I myst, my boy!’ 

“One word—did Lettice tell you?” 

* Lettice told me.” 

“Cruel and false—even in death—cruei 
and false!” 

But what does the girl mean? She be- 
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lieves it, O, she believes it!’ groaned my 
mother. 

“Yes, that is evident enough. She is 
crazy—that is my opinion of the matter.” 

** Still—Ralph—you—”’ 

** Well, mother, speak out, say whatever 
you will.’’ 

were—were out.”’ 

knew that?” I cried, eagerly. 

**T think in moving round you must have 
waked me. I went in your room—you had 
been gone not more than a few moments, 
perhaps—I did not call you; your father 
had but just gone to sleep, andI did not 
like to disturb him, But you were gone. 
I sat up till youcame back, O, it was such 
a weary time! and I full of the sadJest fore- 
bodings. I heard youenter, waited till you 
slept, I had myself no inclination to sleep, 
and then I came in.” 

She hid her face. 

“You lighted my lamp and looked at me 
—what for?” 

**How can I tell? I did it unreasoning, 
as if something out of myself had guided 
me.”’ 

“And you saw blood on my hands?” 

There was no answer, only a quick violent 
shudder. In as few words as possible I told 
my mother the story of thatnight, Thank 
God! she believed me fully, instantaneous- 
ly. Her arms were about my neck, her 
kisses on my cheek. 

“And whatever comes—imprisonment, 
shame, death, you will not believe your 
Ralph guilty.” 

‘It cannot come to that!’ she cried, 
**God will not punish the innocent, my 
boy! my boy! my only one!’ 

There was a light tap at the door, Then 
it was opened. My mother caught sight of 
a policeman’s uniform. 

**It cannot be that they will take you to 
prison!’ she cried, wildly. 

‘*Mother, be calm, for father’s sake.’’ 
But her cries were agonizing. They nearly 
unmanued me. I| tore myself at last from 
her arms, and went out. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WORDS OF CHEER. 

THERE was no more irresolution, 1 felt 
as quiet and composed, save the trouble my 
mother’s anguish gave me, as if I were go- 
ing out on some holiday excursion. My 
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father was nowhere to be seen. A hastily 
improvised screen was drawn about the 
couch where Lettice laid. 

As I left the cottage porch I saw that the 
crowds had increased, every one anxious to 
get a sight of the criminal. It did not af- 
fect me in the least, till Mr. Windle came 
stumping down toward me, pale and lame 
with his last rheumatic attack. 

**Look here, look here! what does all 
this mean?” he asked, angrily. ‘‘I only 
heard of it an hour ago. What! yon boy in 
custody? Why, you might as well take me 
up for murder, and done with it. He never 
touched the jade, a wild-headed, silly-faced 
thing. Well, well, this-is a sensation!’ 
And he struck his cane on the bit of pave- 
ment in front of our door. 

** You are right, Mr. Windle,” said I, my 
voice shaking a little, for I had not ex- 
pected this from the hot-headed old man; 
*T know nothing about it, so help me 
Heaven! I am entirely innocent.” 

**Of course you are, and these men are 
fools, fools! every one of them. A young 
fellow like that, an honorable young man, 
of unblemished reputation—a man I was go- 
ing to take into the bosom of my family, 
carried off like a common felon—it’s—it’s 
outrageous! it’s—it’s damnable!’ 

‘Can't be helped,”’ said one of the offi- 
cers, testily. ‘‘ The girl accused him.” 

**She be—!’’ he cried, his face grown act- 
ually ferocious. ‘An addle-pated, hair- 
brained jade! It shall be helped, let me tell 
you, sir. I’ll employ the best counsel in 
the city of ——. I'll spend half my fortune, 
if neéd be, you pig heads!” he cried, turn- 
ing hastily and stumping in the direction of 
his own house. 

The old man’s rough sympathy cheered 
me, and troubled me, too. I feared that he 
would tell Rose in a hasty moment, and I 
wisned it to be kept from her, for a time, at 
least. Terrible knowledge would it be to 
her, for we loved each other ardently. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN PRISON. 


‘Dear Rosk,—Your father called here 
last night, and gave me permission to write 
to you. Do you know I am somewhat as- 
tonished that he should espouse my cause 
so warmly, when so many of the wisest 
heads in town have given me up? He still 


insists that it is all a plot, that some 
body has determined to ruin me, and js in 
league with Lettice. Well, this isa strange 
conclusion to arrive at; for what deadly en- 
emy have I, pray? who that would wish me 
such harm? 

“Do not mourn on my account, dear 
love; keep as cheerful as possible, or your 
health will suffer. Pray for me, and rely 
on that best of all advocates who defends 
theinnocent. They say that circumstances 
are very much against me, but God is able 
to control circumstances. 

‘IT thank you for going down to see my 
mother. I knew she would be ill, but lam 
very glad that she is able to be about the 
house. I am glad, also, that Lettice is im- 
proving so fast, ‘mine enemy’ though she 
has been. She is still very positive, they 
tell me, though apparently loth to say 
much about it, and willing to admit tha’ 
my actions were more like those of an in: 
sane man. It is really a very bewildering 
case; I confess that it puzzles me not a lit- 
tle, and yet Icannot feel that I shall be 
convicted. They say that they havé re- 
ceived more testimony as to my where- 
abouts on that eventful night. Twiggs who 
keeps the barroom, says that I was there 
and called for a glass of wine between ten 
and eleven. Do you remember when tht 


clock struck ten, and you wanted it to be’ 


eleven because of your headache? ThenI 
did not go for some time, and finally we 
stood on the doorstep fully half an hour, 
You can judge whether between that and 
the clock striking eleven I wojld have gone 
nearly two miles for what I*could have at 
home for the asking. 

** Others say they have heard me boast 
of my conquest of both the lady and the 
maid. That is almost too coarse for your 
pure ears, but you will probably have heard 
it before now, and I am positive you will 
not for a moment believe it. But the wan- 
ing light warns me to stop. Good-night, 
dear love, and God bless you! I shall come 
out of this brighter than ever, if I come 
out at all. Thank your father for his kind- 
ness to me; I hardly expected it. 

“ RALPH.” 

“Dear RALPH,—Your little note came 
to me this morning and cheered me. I bad 
grown quite miserable, thinking of you 
shut up between those awful gray walls, 
this beautiful day, but you spoke so brightly 
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about your situation, your birds and your 
fowers, that I could not be miserable any 
jonger. Father says I shall see you before 
long. [think it has quite built him up, 
paving this trouble to busy himself about. 
He is all the time on the move, now seeing 
this lawyer, now seeing that, answering 
ietters, consulting with your father, who 
bears himself quite well. 

“Your mother is not much altered by 
her illness, only a little paler. She seems 
to love to have me come there, and we often 
talk about it together. She wishes Lettice 
to stay there, at least till she can stand 
alone, Which she cannot do now. Lettice 

very fast, but she looks so woe-be- 
gne! I think she feels unwilling to be- 
lieve the evidence of her own senses, [| 
have questioned her very closely, and she 
does admit that if it was you, you acted 
wry unlike yourself; that you were hasty, 
scible, and, forgive me, profane. Now 
that latter makes it look less like you than 
avy other part of the evidence. 

“*‘Why, Lettice,’ I said to her, ‘you 
declan. that he must have coe, often out 
of my presence, to meet you, and yet that 
on more than one occasion he was quite in 
drink. Now how would that be possible? 
] should certainly have noticed such a 
sonsgression as quickly as you would, and 
never did. Besides, he always refused 
wine, even at the risk of my father’s dis- 
pleasure, who would call him white-livered 
because he was so temperate.’ That seemed 
topuzzie her very much, but still she per- 
sists asking, ‘but who, then, was it?’ 

“True enough, who, then, wasit? I am 
sure there’s nobody living within twenty 
miles that looks like you; and if there 
were, what motive could he have to act as 
behas? But, after all, we ought to be so 
thankful that Lettice is getting well, though 
the physician says the wound will always 
iflect ber health. Father will not speak to 
lettice—and you remember how much he 
wed to like her. He says she is an artful 
little hypocrite. Now I don’t believe that. 
She may be laboring under an hallucina- 
tion, but she is not a hypocrite. They are 
going to make a great point of the moon- 
light. Your mothey is very positive at what 
time you went—knows almost to a minute, 
and says the moon had been gone an hour, 
fully that and more. That it was quite, 
quite dark when you left the house, and 
lettice says when the blow was struck it 


was a faint moonlight. She has told me all 
the minutiw—it was very unpleasant; she 
has been quite a heroine. She don’t want 
to tell it on evidence, but I suppose she 
must. O Ralph! how could she for a mo- 
ment have thought it you? If 1 were your 
lawyer, however, 1 should counsel you to 
keep up your heart. And yet, how you can 
be cheerful in that place, is more than I, 
can imagine. I should die. O, I hopel 
may very, very soon see you, free and sit- 
ting by my side. More than ever I am 
yours, Ross.” 


“My DARLING Boy,—I send you the 
papers as you requested. You will see the 
accounts differ widely, some pronouncing 
you meek and penitent, others hardened 
and unhappy. 

** Tam slowly convalescing, and only sorry 
that my illness has kept me away from you. 
Ienvy your father the pleasure of seeing 
you—yes, it would be a pleasure to me, 
though you are in that place I shudder to 
mention. Your father grows down-hearted 
over it sometimes—declares that his family 
is fated to suffer for the sins of others; but 
I tell him that perhaps they are also fated 
to be righted at last, as he was. 

“My dear boy, they tell me you are 
cheerful, even happy. And that while it 
seems probable that you will be convicted of 
this dreadful crime, I have come to speak of 
itand write of it with steady voice and 
hand, and I think it is only in my dreams I 
suffer keenly. There 1 always see you in 
deeper trouble. Rose is an inexpressible 
comfort tome. I never knew what a lovely 
creature she was till now—so gentle, so 
winning and beautiful. I fancy she has 
grown more beautiful. She comes here 
very often; never leaves without having a 
long argument with Lettice, whose faith 
seems a little shaken lately. She aimits 
frankly that, now she has had leisure to 
think the matter over, the whole affair 
seems as mysterious as it must to either of 
us, She is by no means sq positive or so 
clear. She is very weak yet, scarcely able 
to sit up, but comparatively cheerful. In 
her moments of despondency it quite unfits 
me for anything to hear her mourning over 
you. 

‘**Last night a queer old beggar came to 
the house. He carried a small sack and 
begged for old clothes. I happened to have 
some, and gave them to him. He sata 
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while, and was quite entertaining; said he 
had been gone from town for a matter of 
three or four weeks, and had but just re- 
turned. Asked some particulars about the 
—about Lettice. We satisfied him as best 
we could, for he was very pertinacious, and 
indeed seemed but little like a beggar in his 
language. Then he wanted to know about 
you, wished me to describe your appear- 
ance, and was not content till I had satis- 
fied him on every point. 

***T should like to see this young man, 
madam — perhaps —’ He stopped a mo- 
ment, apparently in deep thought, and then 
repeated that he should like to see you. 
You may think it odd, but that one word 
‘perhaps’ made me half wild to give him 
an opportunity to meet you. Am I foolish, 
I wonder, in thinking that there may be 
something providential in his coming back 
and stopping here? Keep up good courage, 
my dear boy, and God bless you!”’ 


““Mr. write these few lines 
with a trembling hand. Since all my sick- 
ness and suffering I have had the strangest 
thoughts. Sometimes the past seems like 
a dream; sometimes I wonder if I may not 
have been walking at times in my sleep, as 
I have read that people often do—somnam- 
bulists. Be that as it may, I fear I have 
injured you, and I am sure that all my un- 
kind feelings are gone, quite gone. I begin 
indeed to question sometimes whether I 
ever had them. Indeed I get very weak 
thinking and trying to reconcile things. It 
must have been you—it could not have been 
you; that is the way the reasoning revolves 
through my brain, till I grow bewildered. 
1 would not for the world harm an innocent 
person; and they all have so much faith in 
you. I hope you will forgive me for all I 
have made you suffer—it must be suffering 
for one of your active temperament to be 
cooped up in a prison. The word makes 
me tremble. And if you are convicted, I 
know I shall never desire to live, with the 
awful possibility that I may be mistaken on 
my soul. 

** Your mother is an angel; she has nursed 
me most tenderly, making herself sick, I 
fear. Since then, Miss Rose has been with 
us—lear Miss Rose! who Iam sure loves 
and pities me. As for her, I almost worship 
her; and if you are cleared, God grant you 
may be happy with her all the days of your 
life. Your unfortunate friend, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEGGAR'S VISIT, 


“THE prisoner, we are informed, js 
moody and sullen; a light eater, and un- 
willing to admit visitors. We understand 
the trial will take place on the 24th, and 
there is every probability, etc., ete.” 

“The prisoner seems cheerful and healthy, 
converses with affability, leaving an im- 
pression of his innocence on all who enter 
into conversation with him. There jis 
general conviction, etc., etc.” 

These little wifles tended to wear away 
my irksome imprisonment. It was laugh- 
able to read the contrary opinions of the 
different Solons of the country press; the 
long descriptions of my manner and speech, 
To some I appeared ferocious and hardened 
in the extreme; to others, gentlemanly, 
suave and persistent; to yet others, lively, 
joyous, and totally devoid of conscience. 

One day I was surprised by the entrance 
of a nondescript, a man of fresh, keen, 
thoughtful countenance, dressed in slouch- 
ing, beggarly garments, and carrying an old 
canvas sack in his hand. He eyed me 
closely as the warden ushered him in,a 
smile lighting up his face. He seated him- 
self familiarly, drawing his chair up closer 
to mine. Then he thrust his hand into one 
of the pockets of his wornout sack coat, 
and produced a note soiled and creased, all 
the time looking at me with that singular 
familiar smile. 

**T wished to ask you,” he said, slowly, 
“if you ever saw this handwriting, or 
know whose this signature is?” 

I took the worn paper, cast my eyes over 
it, and read the following, dated nearly two 
years back: 


“Dear Lerry,—Come down by the old 
spring to-night, I’ve something to tell you. 
By the way, don’t believe old Rafe, whol 
am sure loves you himself—he as gocd as 
told me so; he’s jealous, the rascal, and 
that’s why he is sowing the seeds of dissen- 
sion between us. But he can’t doit, can 
he, my pretty Letty? Be sure and come, or 
I’m in despair. 

* Lovingly yours, F. B.” 

“Why! it’s one of Frank Bassett’s old 
love-letters, the villain!” I cried, growing 
red. “*Where did you find it, old man? 
How came you in possession of it?” 

“Never mind how I came in possession 
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of it,” he said, in the same slow voice, tak- 
ing it back, and refolding it; ‘‘never mind 
how—I've got it, and that’s enough. What 
sort of a looking fellow is this Frank 
Bassett?”’ 

“Why, good looking, for such a rascal.” 

“About your height?” 

should think 

“Dark eyes, rather light hair?” 

“Why, that’s him! so you have seen 
him, then? We used to think it singular, 
hair and eyes so different.” 

“A complexion like your own, good fea- 
tures, no side whiskers, no mustache.” 

I laughed at the recollection of the many 
times the fellows had bothered him out of 
his wits at college, because he could raise 
peither of thé latter ornamental and hirsute 
appendages. 

“Yes, yes, that’s the fellow!’ he mum- 
bled to himself. ‘* Met him of late?’’ 

“The very day I was brought here.”’ 

It seemed right and proper that this gen- 
temanly old beggar should question me 
with his lawyer-like sagacity, particularly 
asl inferred this was the very old fellow 
who had stopped at the cottage, and whom 
my mother had written me about. 

“Do you know the whereabouts of this 
man?” 

“Tdonot. Before that day, I had not 
met him for a year. But I know that he 
hadan uncle in Hilltown, some ten miles 
from here.”’ 

“Hem! Did any one ever tell you, or 
did you ever notice, that there was a strik- 
ing resemblance between this Bassett and 
yourself?”’ 

I laughed outright at this question. 

“Never! my hair is brown, almost black; 
his is nearer straw-color than anything I 
can imagine—never !’’ 

“But he has black eyes and good fea- 
tures,”’ 

“0, he’s a handsome fellow, Frankis! If 
his character was in keeping with his face, 
Yd not be ashamed to own a resemblance, 
if there was one—but—impossible! there’s 
hot the ghost of a likeness.” 

“Well, you are right; I don’t think there 
is,” he said, smiling. ‘At the same time 
you are positive this is that man’s hand- 
writing?” 

“0, I could take my oath of that!” I 
replied. 

“Tt strikes me that is the name of the 
girl who was nearly killed.” 
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** Lettice, yes, the very girl; he professed 
to be smitten with her.” 

“You did not consider his intentions 
honorable.”’ 

“*T don’t think he would do a strictly 
honorable thing if he could.’ 

The old man nodded his head several 
times, and fell into silence. Then he said: 

“*T believe you are right. I have no 
opinion of the young man myself—I believe 
you are right,’ and rose to go. I asked 
him if he thought he had any evidence to 
bring forward at the trial. 

**T don’t think you'll be troubled with a 
trial, young man,”’ he said, and arose to go, 
nodding at me, and smiling. 

Not be troubled with a trial!—comfort- 
able, if true. But what did this old stroller 
know about it? Still, vagabond though he 
was, he had, as my mother expressed it in 
homely phrase, ‘“‘heartened me up a bit.” 
My spirits felt lighter after he had gone, I 
had no inclination to work at the telling 
vindication that I had employed my leisure 
hours upon, but instead, chose a romance, 
and hoped that no more visitors would 
come in. I was tired of the show part of 
the business, although it had served to 
amuse me, 

In the afternoon my father came in with 
old Mr, Windle. 

** Well, we've got all the evidence,” said 
the old gentleman, who looked better than 
he had for years before; ‘‘ and though we 
can’t prove an alibi, still we’ve got some 
strong points, eh, Huntington? and the 
smartest lawyer in ten counties, Besides 
that, the girl is low-spirited, and more than 
half ready to swear that she must have 
been mistaken. Give her time, and it’s my 
opinion she’ll do it. So keep up your 
heart, my boy.” 

** What is this story about an old beggar 
or peddier meddling in the business?’’ 
asked my father. ‘‘ Your mother told me 
of his calling at the house.”’ 

‘“*He has been here.’”’ And I narrated 
the circumstance. 

“Something odd about that, Hunting- 
ton,’ said old Mr. Windle, nodding his 
head; ‘‘something mighty strange about 
that. There is a story, too, going the 
rounds that somie counterfeiters are in am- 
bush in this place, and detectives are in 
search for them. By George!” and he 
brought his hand down with much violence 
upon the table, ‘I'll wager a thousand 
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dollars that old gray-beard is one of ’em.”’ 

*“One of who?” asked my father, anx- 
iously. 

** Why, a detective!” 

*““T think so myself,’ I said, as some 
points in the conversation flashed over me. 
“The man was neither beggar nor peddler.” 

**So he said the trial would not come off, 
eh? We shail see,”’ cried old Mr. Windle, 
testily. ‘After all this drumming up, 
money spent and shoe-leather worn out. 
No, no; I’m for the trial now; I want to see 
what sort of a case W—— will make out, 
he swears that he shall win, the old fool! 
hanging particularly on the girl’s testimony. 
If she had died, well, perhaps he might; 
but as she lived, and every day grows more 
disinclined to testify against you, why, our 
side must triumph. Our boy don’t look 
much like an imprisoned assassin, Hun- 
tington, eh?’ And the old fellow laughed 
heartily. 

**Still the trial may go against him,” 
said my father. ‘* Never crow till you are 
out of the woods.”’ 

Three days more, and now there were 
only twenty-four hours to intervene before 
the case would come off. I had spent my 
time in reading, writing and study, but yet 
this confinement told upon me. My appe- 
tite rejected the delicate fare that was al- 
ways at hand, for both mother and Rose re- 
membered me, and my supplies were boun- 
tiful. My cheeks were thin, and I fek that 
my face was beginning to wear an anxious 
depressed look. I trembled at times, when 
I thought of the future, and could not 
avoid many an anxious foreboding. 

The old beggar had not again made his 
appearance, either at home or in the prison. 
No one had seen him. The night before 
the dreaded day, [I had thrown myself down 
on my pallet, thoroughly exhausted, I felt 
hunted down, for I had received visitors, 
curious strangers, interested professional 
men, and my lawyers, since the early morn- 
ing. Besides these, I had written letters, 
revised my defence, fasted, from sheer in- 
ability to coax an appetite, and I felt that 
sleep was the only blessing I coveted just 
then. I had fallen into a doze, when I 
heard the key rattle in the lock, and decided 
that whoever had come, unless it were one 
of my own immediate family, I would sleep 
too soundly to be lightly roused. At first I 
thought I heard a sob, then the rustling of 
soft dresses, then a subdued whispering. 


** Poor fellow!” my heart leaped at that 
voice, “he looks thoroughly worn out, It 
seems almost a pity to wake him, even 
for—”’ 

I was sure somebody was kneeling by my 
couch, and opening my eyes, there was my 
mother, her sweet face flushed, her eyes 
sparkling with tears that hung unshed on 
her lashes, 

**Free, free! hurrah, hurrah!’ and up 
went a shout, the mingled voices of men 
and women, that sent a thrill through my 
worn nerves, and startled me to my feet, 

“O my son! my darling!” cried my 
mother, flinging her arms about my neck 
and weeping on my bosom. 

Another moment and I had looked 
around. There stood Rose, pale and beau- 
tiful as a moonbeam, smiling, though her 
pretty lip quivered. Beside her Lettice, 
rather hanging back, with flushed cheeks 
and downcast eyes. My father stood against 
the wall, his arms folded, a look of deep 
content brightening his manly features, 
Mr. Windle rubbed his hands briskly, and 
winked hard; and last but not least came 
the face of the beggar in the garb of a gen- 
tleman. 

“What does all this mean?” I cried, 
** Something favorable has taken place.” 

**T should think so,’ said my father; 
“merely that the real assassin has been 
found.” 

For a few moments I could not speak. 
Rose had managed to get by my side, and 
now held one of my hands, 

** Well,”’ after [ could command my voice, 
after I had sent up a fervent thanksgiving 
to the great Advocate for the innocent, 
** was it my double?”’ 

**Yes and no,”’ said a voice, which I rec- 
ognized as that of the pseudo beggar. 

“‘And who was it, pray?” 

** Frank Bassett!’ 

“Frank Bassett! my old enemy —my 
double?” The perplexity I was thrown 
into by this announcement nearly threw in 
the shade the joy I felt at the near ap 
proach of freedom. 

“A man I have been hunting for six 
months; a young, but desperate and hard- 
ened villain,’’ said the detective. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I wish I could 
give you seats,’’ Rose nestled closer to eal 
My mother sat on the bed, Lettice was i- 
stalled into one of the two chairs on account 
of her weakness, Mr. Windle in the other. 
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My father and the detective both preferred 
tostand. I placed Rose by my mother’s 
side, and edged myself against the head- 


“We had nearly sneceeded in breaking 
upanest of the most dangerous counter- 
feiters that has been located in the city for 
years. Several of them were young bloods, 
working under disguises and aliases, so that 
watch as we would, the scoundrels always 
evaded us. I had, however, heard a pretty 
thorough description of their chief, and 
within two or three months have been on 
his track, Still there was not sufficient 
proof in my possession to arrest him. 

“A few weeks ago, perhaps all of two 
months, I came here in my disguise, a wan- 
dering beggar, and having seen some suspi- 
cious lights in that old tumble-down house 
by the turnpike, I determined to watch it. 
Ifound that a young man of respectable 
appearance secreted himself there at times, 
and managing in my assumed character to 
waylay him, I knew by the description I 
had that I had discovered my man. Once, 
inorder to get rid of me, for I was a per- 
sistent beggar, he gave me a wornout 
blouse. In that blouse between the lining 
and the cover, I found the note which you 
saw the other day, young man, and which 
long ago, I suppose, slipped through some 
rent in the pocket. Still I was not done 

‘with him. I managed to secrete myself for 
three nights in the old house, in order to 
ascertain what his object could be for hid- 
ing. On the third night I discovered his 
secret, Watching him from my point of 
observation, I saw him take a small square 
of broken mirror from some corner, and so 
proceed to adjust a pair of false whiskers, a 
mustache, a wig, and after all this, with a 
few additional touches, he stood up, the 
living image of yourself. I could not have 
told you apart, quick as my sight is, keen 
a8 my vigilance. Of course at the time no 
harm had been done, and though I followed 
him once or twice, I saw no evidences of 
danger. How long he had been personating 
you, or what his motives were, of course I 
could not tell, nor did I know anything of 
you atthe time. I left the place, return- 
ing in less than three weeks, and then I 
heard of the attempted murder. I under- 
stood the whole thing then; the case was as 
Clear as day. I visited your father’s cot- 
tage, collected my facts, came here, put de- 
tectives on the fellow’s track, found him, 
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and to-night he takes your place, with this 
difference, that you have the consciousness 
of innocence to sustain you.” 

**Did he confess?” I asked. 

** He has made aclean breast of it, and it 
is well for him he did. We have learned 
nothing as yet with regard to the counter- 
feiting business, but [am very sure to do 
so. I shall follow that up presently.” 

Lettice was sobbing. 

“O Mr. Ralph! can you ever forgive 
me?” 

**My poor girl! what have I to forgive? 
You were not to blame. Lettice, even 
this man, accustomed to detect disguises as 
he is, might have failed. Don’t distress 
yourself,’’ 

“But O, Mr. Ralph! to think that I 
should have felt as I have towards you this 
long, long time. I can’t forgive myself for 
it, indeed I can’t.” 

**But you must, my poor girl, for you 
have been more of a sufferer than I have.” 

“Thank God that he let me live!’ she 
cried, fervently. ‘ O, thank God that I did 
not die with that miserable suspicion upon 
my soul,’’ 

“Hush, Lettice, you will make yourself 
ill again,” said my mother, gently. 

“T don’t see what we’re staying in this 
horrible hole for,’ cried Mr. Windle, flour- 
ishing his handkerchief over his eyes. 

*“*True enough!’ cried my father, and 
came forward, put his arm about my waist, 
and kissed me fervently. He had not done 
that since I was a little child; it made the 
tears well up to eyes that had scarcely 
moistened through all these trials. 

There were two handsome carriages at 
the door, and around these a curious crowd 
had gathered. As I appeared, a voice that 
had been haranguing the crowd stopped 
suddenly, and a lusty cheer went up. 

“Hurrah, boys, for Mr. Huntington! 
hurrah for Mr. Windle! hurrah for the 
crowd!’ 

The horses grew restive, but the practised 
hands of the Jehus guided them safely 
through the noisy throng. 

As we approached Windle House, there 
seemed an unusual stirand bustle about the 
premises, Suddenly, as by magic, the 
grounds became alive with lights. Trium- 
phal arches had been hastily erected, and 
hung with many-colored lanterns. The 

very trees had been illuminated. Shouts, 
and Jaughter, and cheers resounded on all 
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sides. The servants were almost beside 
themselves; the townspeople who had heard 
the news were gathered there, jubilant, 
Mrs. Windle, faded and ill though she had 
been for so long atime, sat in her travelling- 
chair by one of the windows of the long 
drawing-room, which was trimmed and fes- 
tooned with flowers. Rose cried, my moth- 
er laughed and cried together; Mr. Windle 
hopped about on his rheumatic feet, and 
swore that everybody around him should be 
happy that night, 

A loaded table was standing in the hall 
for all who wished for refreshments; a mag- 
nificent banquet graced the dining-room. 

** See what it is, you rogue, to get out of 
trouble,’’ cried my future father-in-law, 
with many acurious grimace. ‘ You'rea 
hero now; asort of king with all the peo- 
ple hereabouts. Now those who’ve cried 
you down hardest will be sure to say, ‘I 
always told you so.’ O yes! they all knew 
you were innocent, knew it perfectly well; 
they’re not in the least surprised. But to 
tell you the truth, I who all along protested 
you were innocent, am the most astonished 
man among them. I’m disappointed, too; 
wanted that trial to come off, you see. We 
should have heard eloquence, I can tell 
you; ah! we’ve lost it all now.”’ 

“But, papa, you're not sorry?’ cried 
Rose. 

‘I don’t know, youngster. It might 
have been rather hard on you to put the 
marriage off a dozen years or so, but 
then—” 

Rose was off, blushing. 

“Mr. Ralph Huntington, I’m very much 
pleased that you are cleared,’’ said my fu- 
ture mother-in-law, in her slow concise lan- 
guage. ‘‘To be sure it has made a great 
stir, got into all the newspapers, and so 
forth, which made it unpleasant for me. 
Mr. Windle likes such excitement, but it 


kills me—it really was too much for me, 
However, ] am so glad it has come out all 
right. It is the first time, I think, such a 
scandal has happened to our family, as] 
was telling your mamma,” 

Poor mamma! I thought her cheeks 
looked very flushed, and hastened to com. 
fort her, for really that haughty litte. 
souled Mrs, Windle has not lost her love of 
stinging and taunting to this day, though 
she is always very gracious to my father 
and myself, 

Lettice is now the wife of an honest man, 
and a gentleman, a school-teacher, and she 
bears her honors well. She is always hum- 
ble and gentle towards me, as if she would 
atone all her life for her terrible suspicions, 

Rose is my beautiful, true and loving 
wife, aud we live in that mansion blocked 
out by my father on the knoll, and shall 
continue to reside there during Mrs. Win- 
dle’s lifetime. Still, though she is a draw- 
back to our complete harmony, yet we are 
very, very happy. 

Frank Bassett is still in prison, and has 
several years yet tostay. 1 have had oneor 
two conversations with him, in which he 
surprised me by raking up little matters 
which he held against me, which I had 
quite forgotten. His is a very vindictive 
temper, and I have heard that he threatens 
to be revenged on me yet. Ido not fear 
him, however. He certainly showed a tact, 
even a genius worthy of better aims and 
ends, in his personation of me; timing my 
hours with great precision; getting control 
of poor Lettice so far, that but for her cour- 
age and stinging taunts, driving him to 
madness at the moment of his desperation, 
she would have been a ruined unhappy 
woman for life, and have brought others 
down in her fall. 

So this is my plain story of my experi- 
ence of circumstantial evidence. 


SONG. 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


If this whole globe were solid gold, 
And all: the gold were mine, 


I’d give it all, O maiden cold, 
For one warm glance of thine! 


New Hartford, N. Y., 1877. 
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The Rector of St. Luke's. 


THE RECTOR OF ST. LUKE’S. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS, 


I. those who heeded not the words, and re- 

“Tae Lord is in lis holy temple; let all pented not, wickedly pursuing the tenor of 
the earth keep silence before him.”’ their way. 

The words were clearly, distinctly uttered, The benediction was pronounced, the 


full of an earnestness that appealed strong- congregation began quietly to disperse, and 


ly to the feelings of the hearers; and from 
the luxuriously-cushioned pew in which she 
was ensconced, Agatha Hastings, only child sotto voce, to his daughter: 
of Judge Hastings, the one great man of the “A young man of uncommon talent—a 
place, recently returned from a European 
trip, looked up in surprise as the deep rich 
tones of the minister of God rang through 
the ivy-draped, gothic stone church. She take him home to dinner” 
was a trifle disappointed with the tout-en- Agatha bent her beautiful head. ‘* Not 
semble of the man, whose voice stirred her to-day, papa, please. This is our first Sab- 
so profoundly. ‘The white surplice shroud- bath home, and it is so much pleasanter to 
eda slender form not quite up to the medi- be alone—our guest Madge, of course, ex- 
um stature of manhood, and critical Miss cepted.’’ 
Hastings admired massive granitically-pro- ** Nonsense, Queenie, But here comes 
portioned men; indeed, sneered at those the rector, Mr.—Deuce take it! what's his 
who deviated greatly from her ideal type. name?" 
A white scholarly face, destitute of a beard, ‘*Mr, Hawthorne, papa,’’ supplying the 
with thin nervous lips, and neatha broad desired information. 
high brow burned a pair of night-black “Ah! yes. How do you do, sir?”’ reach- 
orbs, whose glance could be mild as pitying ing out his hand to the young minister. 
St. John’s, or stern as Rhadamanthus’s, ac- ‘‘ My name is Hastings. Pray allow me to 
cording as the occasion called forit. ‘‘Not congratulate you on the power you have 
in the least handsome,”’ was Miss Hastings’s over your audience, swayjng it at your will. 
verdict, as her eyes sought the page of her My daughter, Miss Hastings.”’ 
gold-clasped prayer-book; ‘too small, too The rector bowed, taking in his the brown- 
deathly pale. But hisisafacetocommand  kidded hand offered him, and allowing his 
respect, albeit there isa look uponit, and eyes to dwell on her face. ‘A daughter of 
gleaming from those piercing eyes, that tells the gods, divinely tall, divinely fair.’”’ An 
me he has not yet found that peace ‘which upright exquisitely-fashioned figure, full of 
passes all understanding.’’’ And then, as a languorous grace, with a face fair as Ten- 
the Gloria in Excelsis pealed forth from the nyson’s ‘‘ Maud’s,’’ the lovely gray eyes 
beautifully-toned organ, presented by her brimming with pride, the simple brown 
father to the church of St. Luke’s, shetried hat, with trailing spring wreath, half con- 
to listen to the music, and not speculate cealing the shimmering blonde hair that 
further concerning the minister. graced the shapely head. 
“ Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is The Rev. Richard Hawthorne dropped 
at hand.” the hand instantly, and turned to the judge, 
So ran the text of his sermon, a masterly who was saying iu cordial tones: 
production, by the way, clear and forcible, ‘*T was much pleased with your sermon, 
his imagery glowing, his delivery grand be- sir, and wishing to become acquainted with 
yond Agatha had ever heard; nowhisvoice you without delay, want to take you home 
was low and persuasive, stirring the hearts with us to dine.” 
and bringing tears to the eyes of his audi- * Thanks, Mr. Hastings; but making ita 
ence; anon it rose higher, assuming acom- rule never to dine out on the Sabbath, I 
manding tone, as he warned them of the must perforce decline your kind offer, hop- 
danger—of the agony lying in the future for ing at no distant day to accept it.” 


rising languidly and leaning on his goid- 
headed walking-stick, Judge Hastings said, 


power to the church—a St. John. I have 
never listened to such a discourse. I must 
make myself known to him at once, and 
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The judge, believing a repetition of his 
offer would be futile, did not repeat it; and 
after a few minutes’ desultory converse, 
went down the aisle and out to his car- 
riage, which was waiting at the steps, fol- 
lowed by Agatha. They entered the car- 
riage, Judge Hastings and his exquisite 
daughter, and were driven away; and the 
rector, standing motionless on the steps, 
wondered why it was the world seemed a 
trifle fairer to him this morning than here- 
tofore, and why the sun seemed to shed 
brighter, more refulgent rays upon the 
earth. 

Judge Hastings’s carriage rolled on, and 
Judge Hastings’s fair daughter leaned back 
in her seat and gave herself up to a fit of 
musing. ‘‘That man has a secret in his 
life,’ she thought —‘‘a secret which he 
dreads may become exposed to a censorious 
world. That brooding look in his eyes 
haunts me still. It was as if he expected 
to encounter some spectacle which, like the 
Medusa-head, would turn him to stone. 
What mystery hangs over that man! An 
awful one to blanch his face to such a ca- 
daverous hue, and give such a haunting 
look to his mournful eyes, or—Goodness! 
what ails me? Am I becoming imagina- 
tive? I'll ponder no more on the man with 
the tragical air.” 

*Twas a lovely spring day, the air preg- 
nant with the scent of lilac and apple-blos- 
som, the sky overhead blue and cloudless. 
The mile intervening between the judge’s 
country-seat and the church of St. Luke’s 
was soon traversed by the fast-stepping 
horses, and the carriage stopped in front of 
a palatial residence of red brick, from which 
stretched a lawn of velvety green grass, 
ornamented by cordate parterres, overrun- 
ning with early summer flowers, and foun- 
tains whose glistening spray laved white 
statuettes at their feet. A young lady stood 
on the wide veranda, over which a network 
of Mexican vines ran, awaiting them—a 
guest of the Hastingses—Madge Lyman, a 
violet-eyed, dark-tressed girl, with a de- 
cidedly retrousse nose, who, feeling indis- 
posed, had remained home from church. 

** Back at last, loiterers! And awfully 
bored, I suppose, listening to an illiterate 
country preacher? Sorry I had not accom- 
panied you.” 

** You missed a most excellent discourse, 
Madge.” And Agatha Hastings plucked 
one of the green Mexican vines, and list- 


lessly began pulling it to pieces, “Mp 
Tiawthorne is a talented and cultivated 
man—quite an improvement on old Mr, 
Rheuny, who talked through his nose, and 
made such frantic gestures,’’ 

* Large?’ And Madge eyed her friend, 
laughingly, aware of her penchant for colos- 
sal men. 

** Nay, more’s the pity. He is small, yet 
in nowise effeminate, a world of power in 
his glance and voice, But come; I’m going 
up stairs. You’ll have an opportunity to 
try your charms on him erelong, ma chere,” 

“An opportunity I shall not allow to pass 
by unimproved,” vivaciously retorted Miss 
Hastings’s guest. ‘‘I must flirt, and this 
disciple of Paul is no doubt the most eligi- 
ble man in Ashwood.”’ 

The next day Madge formed his acquaint. 
ance. It happened thus, The morning 
was radiant with May sunshine and May- 
flowers. Judge Hastings’s daughter pro- 
posed a ride, to which her coquettish 
friend gleefully assented. 

*“* By all means, Agatha; the morning is 
delightful; just sufficient breeze to render 
Sol’s glance endurable. Malicious old 
thing! The only specimen of the male 
gender, by the way, whose eye I cannot 
coolly encounter. Order out the rig, Ag, 
and I’ll make myself presentable. I warn 
you I shall flirt with all the country lads we 
chance to meet; even this young rector of 
St. Luke’s shall not escape with impunity. 
My flirting proclivities are alarmingly de- 
veloped, I can tell you.” 

*“*No need of telling, Madge, as I am 
already aware of the fact. But the Rev. 
Mr. Hawthorne wi | prove invulnerable.” 

“Indeed! I beg to differ with you, la 
princesse. Like Achilles, he is not inval- 
nerable, as I shall show you. He can’t re- 
sist my new ‘gipsey,’ with the stunning 
streamers.”” And humming a few bars of 
a popular song, she ran out of the room. 

Equipped, she was certainly charming; 
fleecy garments touched up with rose-col- 
ored bows, a broad gipsey with floating 
rose-colored ribbons, under which her saucy 
face shone brightly. A pink rose; while 
Agatha, calm and fair in her grayish robe, 
and shawl, and simple morning-hat, could 
be compared to nothing but a stately white 
lily. Soon, in a tiny basket phaeton, be- 
hind a quick-stepping pony, which Agatha 
managed with ease, they were being bowled 
along the dusty highway. 
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“ Madge, isn’t it nice to escape our train 
of courtiers and be alone in this country 
village, in the midst of green fields and 
primeval forests, free to do exactly as we 
wish?’ And Agatha hit the pony with her 
jewelled toy of a riding-whip, to accelerate 
his speed. 

Madge gave her head a disdainful little 
toss. ‘*I can’t say I find it especially nice, 
Ag, to be deprived of all my suitors, I am 
fond of admiration, and like plenty of beaux 
in my train. I shall be heartily glad when 
the guests you've invited for the summer 
begin to arrive. Are there no nice fellows 
in town, Ag?” 

“You incorrigible flirt! of course there 
are—Dr. Clive, for example.” 

“A follower of Esculapius,”’ 
Madge. ‘‘ Describe him, Ag, and let’s see 
if he’l] answer in case of emergency. Is he 
Thomsonian, Allopathic, Homeeopathic, 
or—” 

“He is an Eclectic,’ interposed Miss 
Hastings, anxious to check her friend’s 
raillery. ‘*‘As to his personal appearance, 
he is tall, straight as a Norway pine, witha 
certain Castilian style of beauty. His 
manners are easy and agreeable.’’ 

“And resides in the country, and is a 
country doctor, visiting his patients ina 
dilapidated old gig. Nonsense! I’ll wager, 
Ag, that he’s as verdant as can be, and 
very much afflicted with mauvais honte.”’ 

A peal of laughter broke from Agatha’s 
lips. ‘‘ Royalty itself would not abash him.” 

“How happens it, then, that you have 
nota penchant for this handsome physi- 
cian? He is your style exactly. Tall, and 
swarthy, and wonderfully cool.” 

Miss Hastings proffered no reply; all her 
attention was bestowed on Bob, usually the 
most gentle of ponies, who was tearing 
along the road at a breakneck speed. 
“Whatever ails Bob?” 

Out of the village on the highway they 
were now, the road curving a great dusty- 
backed reptile around a shelving bank; 
ahead, a frightful precipice yawning, over 
which they would be in a moment hurled 
to destruction, unless, O heavens! she could 
check the horse’s speed or change his 
course, Alas! She sawed at the reins with- 
out effect, and white to the very lips, yet 
brave asa heroine, Judge Hastings’s daugh- 
ter turned to her terrified companion, 

“Madge, there is no hope; we are going 
swiftly to our doom.” 


mused 


On, on sped the pony, mad with fright, 
and with closed eyes Agatha and Madge 
awaited death, when— 

Between the precipice and the rushing 
horse sprang a man, slender and lithe, and, 
grasping the reins, threw all his strength in 
one mighty effort to turn his course, He 
succeeded, but was dashed to the ground, 
only to rise the next instant safe and 
sound, save for a few slight scratches on 
his face. Bob now stopped of his own ac- 
cord a few paces further on, and stood still, 
quivering; while looking down the gulley, 
seamed with jagged rocks, whose heads 
were reared like beasts of prey, Agatha 
realized the awful death she had escaped. 
As yet she had not noticed her preserver. 
He came up now, and with surprise, not 
unmingled with regret, she beheld the rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s, the Rev. Richard Haw- 
thorne. Why, she could not tell, but she 
felt as if she would rather owe her life to 
any other man. How brave he was! Cool 
and suave he came up to the phaeton, lift- 
ing his hat as politely as usual, in nowise 
moved, Over the gauntleted hand extend 
ed, he bowed. 

** You were sadly frightened, Miss Hast- 
ings, I fear? May I ask the cause of the 
runaway? The pony does not look one bit 
vicious.” 

** Nay, he is the most staid of beasts gen 
erally, and Iam a very skillful driver. I 
have an impression that something large 
and white flopped to the ground—a bird of 
plunder, minus wiugs, maybe,’’ she added, 
lightly. 

“Ben Andrews’s kite, rather, Miss Hast 
ings,’’ he made answer. ‘* He was flying it 
when I started to make a call on a sick 
parishioner of mine. The wind is not very 
strong this morning, and it has fallen to 
the ground. Ben must be more careful 
hereafter.”’ 

** How providential you happened in this 
direction, Mr. Hawthorne. You have saved 
my life and the life of my friend! Miss 
Lyman, the Rev. Mr. Hawthorne.” 

For once Madge forgot her coquettish 
ways, and after acknowledging the intro- 
duction, said, with wasmth, ‘ I can never 
be sufficiently grateful, Mr. Hawthorne, for 
what you have done. With all my heart L 
thank you. I shudder at the thought of 
what might have taken place but for you, 
O, I thank you, thank youl’’ 

There were tears in her eyes, and she 
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looked so charming and grateful, that even 
the Rev. Mr. Hawthorne, not a little in- 
clined to be a misogymist, regarded her with 
interest, a fact which was patent to the fair 
girl listlessly holding the reins. She tried 
to express her gratitude, but failed; the 
words came not. How ungrateful he must 
deem her! Again she made the attempt. 

“Mr, Hawthorne.” 

He turned toward her, and as he did so 
the merest tinge of pink drifted over her 
marble-fair face. ‘* Do not believe me un- 
thankful. I—I wish—”’ She hesitated 
hopelessly, the pink in her cheeks changing 
to adeep carmine, while Madge looked on 
wonderingly. Whenever was Miss Hastings 
embarrassed before? The calla lily—her 
sobriyuet among the men—was being meta- 
morphosed into a blushing pink. 

Madge’s stare brought her to her senses, 
and the sentence so clumsily begun was 
prettily finished. He merely inclined his 
head, not caring for the evidence of grati- 
tude, seemingly. 

** Ladies, suppose you get out and rest a 
while. Your nerves must be all unstrung. 
The view from here is wonderfully grand.” 

Acquiescing to his petition, they were as- 
sisted out by him, he tying the horse to a 
butternut standing handily there. Agatha, 
fascinated, bent over the precipice, strewn 
with black boulders, over which a roaring 
cataract dashed its spray, its sides lined 
with trees, crooked and bent; one old hick- 
ory, with straggling branches, which had 
toppled over with age, bedded in amongst 
the rocks, looked not unlike the half-buried 
skeleton of an ichthyosaurus. 

Upon a rock, medallioned with mosses, 
and lichens, and pretty wild violets, they 
seated themselves, letting their eyes wan- 
der over the picturesque scene presented to 
their view. All around them was a tangle 
of vines and shrubs, indigenous to the soil, 
and such an array of blue flowers, mc destly 
lifting their tiny heads on their slender 
stalks, that Agatha thought with a certain 
writer, ‘‘ the very heavens were upbreaking 
through the earth.’?’ The rector began 
plucking a few of the timid violets growing 
there; throwing them together carelessly, 
now and anon inserting a sprig of green to 
vary the monotony of color. Two bouquets 
thus made he tendered to the two girls, 
Madge accepting hers with empressement, 
Agatha with a slight graceful inclination of 
the head, listlessly remarking, “They are 


quite pretty simple and fragrant. You 
display some taste in their arrangement,” 

so,” he remonstrated; “I’ve no. 
ticed that when gathering flowers, no mat- 
ter how incongruous and out of harmony 
their hue, no matter how heedlessly you 
fling them together, they blend prettily; 
but take them apart, and try to arrange 
them, unless one be extraordinarily skilled 
in the art, they looked labored and stiff, 
Are you fond of flowers, Miss Hastings?” 

** Indeed I am, excessively. Still autumn 
leaves and feathery ferns suit me better, 
From a child, when staying in my own 
pleasant home in the country, I have 
scoured the woods in quest of ferns. To 
me nothing that grows is fairer. I have 
quite a collection at home—in fact, father 
named our residence Ferndale to please 
me.”’ 

“And a beautiful green spot it is, Miss 
Hastings, with the whole western slope 
alive with jungles of bracken and beds of 
lady-ferns. Botany was a favorite study of 
mine in my boyhood days.” 

“And I am ignorant of the branch al- 
together; I am no botanist. I know and 
recognize plants by their common and not 
botanical names. Observe the egregious 
blunder I was guilty of whilst displaying 
the beauties of our greenhouse to a guest of 
father’s, a poetical young man. ‘Are you 
fond of reseda odorata, Miss Hastings?’ he 
inquired. ‘Icannot tell,’ I replied, ‘as Ido 
not remember of seeing any.’ The picture 
of astonishment he stared at me, till I be- 
lieved he was becoming gorgonized. Then 
he laughed. ‘Why, it flourishes here in 
luxuriant profusion; the very air is perme- 
ated with its fragrance. You have asprigof 
itin your hair.’ * Then why not call it by its 
graceful name, mignonette?’ I retorted, be- 
ginning to comprehend to what he referred. 
He was too elegant a philomath for me.” 

The rector laughed. ‘* You are right, 
Miss Hastings; neither have I any taste for 
these sesquipedalian names. They weigh 
down the modest flowerets till they are not 
recognizable by their nomenclatures. How 
musical the waterfall, and what quantities 
of white spray it sends aloft,” he added, 
noticing the direction her gray eyes had 
taken. 

** But look below, sir, where it is shaded 
by those enormous evergreens, whose long 
arms hang over as if to embrace their fra 
ternity on the other side, and it seems 
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tinged with green; further down it is black. 
’Tis a living chameleon, ever changing color. 
What's the matter, Madge?”’ as the young 
lady with a scream bounded off the rock. 

“An ugly reptile! There it is, with its 
black head peering up through that mass of 
yines. For heaven’s sake, come away! 
The place is accursed! In danger first of 
being hurled over the precipice by Bob, in 
danger now of being bitten by snakes.” 

“Not a venomous one, Miss Lyman. 
Pray resume your seat. See how harmless 
it is’ and Richard Hawthorne stooped 
down, and as Madge gave another scream, 
and Agatha eyed him in amaze, he picked 
up—a long crooked stick of a decidedly 
snakelike exterior. 

Agatha broke out ina merry laugh, but 
Madge couid not be prevailed upon to re- 
sume her seat. ‘* I don’t care if 1 was mis- 
taken, and you are mean enough to laugh, 
Ag, and my cowardice is patent to you both, 
the place is infested with snakes. That may 
be a stick you are clutching in your hand, 
Mr. Hawthorne, but amongst those roots 
down yonder, I’m sure there is a nest of 
them. Ugh!” shuddering, *‘let’s go.’’ 

“If you so desire, certainly.” And Aga- 
tha rose from the rock, the cluster of violets 
inherhand. Again she bent over the chasm. 

“ What a fearful spot to meet one’s death! 
the carriage-wheels were almost at its edge. 
If you had been thrown over in your at- 
tempts to save us, Mr. Hawthorne!’ 

“TI would have been at rest. This world 
does not contain so much happiness for me, 
that—’”’ As some men might curb an un- 
ruly steed, so curbed he the words upon his 
lips, the same haunting look creeping into 
his eyes that Agatha had seen there the 
first time she had met him. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’’ he added a moment later, ** what 
nonsense I’m discoursing! I have a pleas- 
ant parish, and my parochial duties though 
multitudinous and tedious at times, bring 
their reward. I work for a Master, who 
pays me in something better than gold.”’ 

‘they walked back to the carriage, Haw- 
thorne assisting them in, then at Agatha’s 
request, got in himself, took the reins, and 
away they went. 


IL. 


VIOLET-GARLANDED May abdicated her 
throne in favor of June, Goddess of Roses, 
and right royally the fair sister ascended 
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and took possession of it, wielding her scep- 
tre with the grace of a queen. At Ferndale 
extensive preparations were being made for 
the guests who were to arrive that day late 
in the afternoon, Some twenty were ex- 
pected. The best rooms were put in order, 
the pictures garnished with trailing vines, 
statues were wreathed, and vases filled to 
the utmost with great creamy roses and 
buds whose edges were tipped with pink, 
while in every available cranny were placed 
pots of hothouse plants, emitting sweet 
odors, and ferns whose heads bent languid- 
ly downward. Madge was iu a fever of ex- 
citement, but Agatha moved about quietly 
as ever, giving orders to the servants, and 
now and then putting the finishing touches 
to some of their arrangements, She was 
attired in white, with a broad blue sash 
knotted about her waist, and a fillet of blue 
fastening up and keeping in place her sump- 
tuous bionde hair. 

**How cool and fair you always look, 
Agatha,” said Madge. ‘‘No matter how 
uncomfortably hot the weather is, it has no 
effect whatever upon you. A Calla-lily— 
the name attached to you by your admirers 
—suits you to aT, I prove an excellent 
foil to you with my small features, dark 
hair and sallow complexion.” 

‘*Fie! Madge, what an ugiy temper you 
are in to-day. Are you not aware that peo- 
ple invariably admire their opposites? A 
bright piquant brunette would carry off the 
palm for beauty in almost any assemblage.” 

““Yes, where lackadaisical blondes are 
present, no doubt. But take a spirited 
blonde like yourseli—for you are spirited in 
spite of your slow motions—and you over- 
shadow them completely. But come! to 
pass away the time till the arrival of your 
guests, let’s take a ramble in the woods. 
Will you take your sketching-book ?” 

‘*T believe not this morning. Frederika 
Bremer’s ‘Neighbors’ is just the book to 
while away the time, not so exciting but 
that you can lay it down at any moment, 
and sufficiently interesting to keep your 
eyes upon its pages.”’ 

“As you please. I shall take a basket in 


which to deposit my treasures, for I am go- 
ing on a pilfering expedition.” 

Donning hats, one with a basket on her 
arm, the other with the **Neighbors’”’ in 
her hand, they started on their way. 

“It is so dull, Agatha,’ complained 
Madge. 


“1 do wish Mr. Hawthorne was 
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along to act as cicerone. He is undeniably 
a fascinating companion, if he is a preacher 
of the gospel. Where is Dr. Clive, that we 
have not seen him?” 

** He has been to Philadelphia to settle up 
an estate, to which he has fallen heir by the 
death of an uncle. He returns to-morrow, 
and is to give us his company occasionally, 
for he is a great favorite with us all. There, 
Madge, you nearly planted your foot on an 
Indian-pipe. How waxen white it is.” 

**Tt has more the appearance of a death’s 
head. Ugh! how very white. I’m afraid 
to pick it, Ag.” 

Don’t be silly, Madge. Here, I'll pluck 
it. Now place it carefully in your recepta- 
cle—one treasure added to your store.”’ 

Thus they proceeded, their conversation 
commonplace, robbing clumps of wild-flow- 
ers of their prettiest, till they reached a 
felled tree, which lay upon the ground like 
amighty Briarean-armed erustacean. Over 
their heads hung a canopy of leaves, through 
which the sunlight filtered and broke intoa 
thousand tiny globules of different-hued 
light, birds warbled forth to their Maker 
their sweetest arias, and insects chirped 
noisily. A carpet of moss lay at their feet, 
The Neighbors ’’ was tossed aside, for in 
this seductive spot, no being of flesh and 
blood could have perused a single line, and 
emptying the basket of its contents, the girls 
were soon in the mysteries of bouquet-mak- 
ing, flowers strewed wildly over their laps 
and tumbling to their feet. Miss Lyman, 
being an inveterate talker, let her tongue 
run as usual, and as was often the case 
talked considerable nonsense. 

** Agatha, what do you think of Mr. Haw- 
thorne ?”’ she asked, abruptly. 

The question coming so suddenly startled 
the placid girl, waose fingers were toying 
idly with a white blossom. Think of him! 
Why, nothing particularly, save as you say, 
he is quite companionable.” 

**Well, I think,’ slyly darting an up- 
ward glance at the girl’s averted face, half- 
shielded by the broad sun-hat, *‘ that grand 
and unapproachable, as you consider your- 
self, faithful to his Master’s cause though 
he may be, he has had the audacity to fall 
in love with you. There,” thrusting at 
random a cardinal bloom in amongst a nest 
of green, “‘ you needn’t bite my head off! I 
but expressed my candid opinion.” 

“Which you might better have kept to 
yourself,” and Agatha rose to her feet so 


hurriedly that her uncompleted bouquet fel] 
to the ground, the “ Neighbors” after it, 
**?'Tis immaterial to me what you think,” 

“‘A-hem! Whenever was my lady aroused 
to such a pitch of excitement before? The 
snow-image has dissolved, and a creature of 
fire arisen from its ashes. The heart of 
Judge Hastings’s daughter is galvanized at 
last! Hurrah! The Rector cf St. Luke’s 
has bombarded its fortress.’’ And in her 
enthusiasm the merry girl tore off her hat 
and flung it aloft. In its descent it lodged 
in the tree overhead, for which Madge cared 
nota picayune. ‘ For when I get ready to 
go home I can stone it down, or failing in 
that attempt, climb the tree for it,” she 
said. ‘‘Ag,’’ grasping at the white dress of 
the tall figure standing silently there, “ you 
aren’t mad, are you? If so, ’tis an infalli- 
ble sign that your feelings are touched, Re- 
seat yourself, I beg, and decoy the ‘ Neigh- 
bors’ from their proximity to your nosegay, 
else will they purloin its choicest blossoms,” 

Miss Hastings obeyed, coolly remarking: 
“Ido wish, Miss Lyman, that you would 
dispense with your nonsense,” 

**In which state 1 should resemble a fish 
ondry land. No, thank you, Miss Hastings. 
Seriously, Mr. Hawthorne intends, ‘ willy- 
nilly,’ making you rectoress of St. Luke’s, 
What an enviable lot! What will you do 
when he requests the honor?” 

“* Madge,”’ and a stream of light seemed 
to issue from the girl’s eyes, “if you say 
another word upon the subject, I’/l go direct- 
ly home. Mr, Hawthorne cares not a straw 
for so frail and unworthy a creature as my- 
self, Even so, and he should ‘ request the 
honor,’ Judge Hastings’s daughter—” and 
Judge Hastings’s daughter drew herself 
proudly up, a contumelious smile wreathing 
her clear-chiselled lips—‘* would most per- 
emptorily decline!’ 

The crackling of a twig, the noise of a 
heavy footstep, and through the bushes 
came a man, dressed in clerical black, with 
hat in hand—the Rector of St. Luke’s, Rich- 
ard Hawthorne! 

Madge gave a little cry, but pallid as Car- 
rara marble Agatha rose and confronted 
him. He stepped in front of her—this fair, 
usually passionless girl, about whom lin- 
gered an indescribable charm—transfixing 
her with his dark eyes. 

“Is not Judge Hastings’s daughter some- 
what premature in her avowal to refuse 
your humble servant? Will she not wait 
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till the honor is solicited by him, such be- 
ing the rule required by etiquette?” 

Clinching her white hands passionately 
together, with head slightly drooping, Aga- 
tha made reply, ‘I am extremely sorry, 
Mr. Hawthorne, you overheard my unlucky 
retort. Madge provoked me into making it, 
yet, it is but just to say, 1 meant it when | 
madeit. And you are the last man I should 
have believed guilty of eavesdropping!’ 

“Tt was by accident I overheard your re- 
mark. I had been in the depths of the 
wildwood, and becoming tired, found acom- 
fortable seat and sat down to rest. Mor- 
pheus wooed me to sleep. 1 was awakened 
by Miss Lyman’s ‘hurrah! and just in 
time it seems to prove the truth of the old 
saying, ‘ The devil is always near when talk- 
ing about him.’ Pray give yourself no un- 
easiness, Miss Hastings; the words you 
gave utterance to were in nowise galling to 
me, True, I admire you as I would any 
beautiful fair woman—probably because I 
am so dark myself. But beyond that admi- 
ration, believe me, I have no intention of 
going. The idea of your becoming my wife 
was and is simply an impossibility—that 
never presented itself to my mind in any 
form. Forget your words, and let’s be 
friends, As rector of this parish it behooves 
us to be on excellent terms.”’ 

He put out his hand, but Agatha let hers 
hang by her side, and, speechless, regarded 
him. What an idiot she had been to make 
that remark! Why, he cared no more for 
her than for an image! Somehow the 
thought did not please her. Was the man 
made of stone, that her words did not sting 
him? or—how galling!—did he deem her a 
silly senseless creature, for whom to care it 
was foolish? ‘‘ He shall see that I am indif- 
ferent as to his opinion,” she said; and ac- 
cordingly placed her hand in his. 


“T ratify the compact, sir; we will be 
friends. If you are not ina hurry, sit down 
and glance at our treasures. Here are two 
bouquets we have made. Is not a little 
more green needed in mine to relieve the 
sameness?”’ 

Thus they whiled away an hour, when, 
glancing at her watch, Agatha knew it was 
time she was at home. ‘‘ Madge, we must 
be going. ’Tis nearly time for the train 
freighted with our guests to arrive. Mr. 
Hawthorne, your path lies in our direction, 
believe?” 

“Tt does; and if I may have the pleasure, 


I will see you ladies home. Miss Lyman,”’ 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, ** what are 
you to wear on your bead?” 

**My hat. Wont you get it down for me, 
please? If not, I’jl have to climb the tree 
for it, and I doubt my adroitness in that 
line,”’ 

With a quick leap he caught the branch 
upon which it had alighted, shook it down, 
and they set out for home, 

**So Ferndale is to be made merry with 
the voices of guests, Miss Agatha?’’ he said, 
carelessly knocking off a daisy-head with a 
stick he picked up from the ground, “I 
wish you a delightful time.”’ 

“Thanks; and remember, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, you and Dr, Clive are to give us all 
your leisure hours. We are to be inordi- 
nately gay, but not wicked. Twenty people 
are coming—a miscellaneous gathering, en 
passant; of beaux and belles, a bas-bleu, a 
Queen of Song, a poet, a distinguished di- 
vine, and last but not least, alive lord. All 
the old families for miles around are to ren- 
der us their aid and join in the festivities, 
Dejeuners, botanical fetes, ‘ at homes,’ tab- 
leaux vivants, dinner-parties, etc., inter- 
spersed with dancing ef course, will follow 
each other in quick succession, all of which 
you will sanction, Mr. Hawthorne.’’ 

““That depends,” decapitating with his 
walking-stick another white-rimmed, gold- 
en-centered daisy. ** In so luminous a gath- 
ering of celebrities I would figure but sorri- 
ly. But here our paths diverge. Good- 
morning, ladies;’’ and with a bow the Rev, 
Richard Hawthorne proceeded on his way, 
still creating with his stick sad havoc among 
the daisies, 

“Ah, my haughty lady,” he muttered, 
‘as Iam but human, your words did mettle 
me to-day more than I would care to con- 
fess, Buta more insuperable barrier than 
your pride stands in the way of our union. 
Walled around with icy reserve as you are, 
I might perhaps win you if—O my God, for- 
give my wickedness! Make me more hum- 
ble, and a more worthy follower of him 
who died for all mankind.’’ With which 
prayer he bent his steps homeward—a pret- 
ty parsonage of gray stone, over which En- 
glish ivy clambered, attaching its tendrils 
here and there. Reaching it he entered, 
and going directly to his library, seated him- 
self in his “ sleepy hollow”’ by his favorite 
window, from where a magnificent view was 
visible. Some mail matter lying on the 
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mantel-shelf caught his eye. One long 
cream-tinted envelop he picked up, At 
sight of the superseription he trembled some- 
what, then he tore it open and greedily de- 
voured its contents. The few lines traced 
on the paper stunned him, Again he read 
them; then “ God have mercy on her soul!” 
broke from his lips. ‘* Help me, O Father, 
not to be thankful for her death.’’ 

Long, long with bowed head he sat there 
—not a movement on his part—unot a sylla- 
ble breaking from his lips—till the door 
opened, and an elderly woman, who super- 
intended the work, entered, saying, ** Din- 
ner is served, sir.’”” He rose mechanically, 
tore the momentous letter in fragments, 
threw them in the waste-basket, and went 
into the dining-room and partook of* the 
viands like a personinadream. He retired 
early that night, but so excited was he with 
the contents of that letter that only once his 
eyes closed in sleep, and then at his bedside, 
in the ‘‘ waste and middie” of the night, 
with white wild face, from which gleamed 
evil eyes, with long slender fingers clutch- 
ing at his throat, was the woman of whose 
death the letter told. ‘* Beware, beware!’ 
she hissed, ** for I am alive, still standing 
between you aud happiness.’ He started 
up, bathed in perspiration. Had he not 
read the letter aright? Was his bane—his 
red-lipped Lamia—alive? Staringly fixed 
was his gaze, as Saul’s must have been 
when looking for the just man to come 
forth at the beck of the Witch of Endor. 
Was his dream a presentiment of evil? or 
but a phosphorescent flash of a diseased 
mind? ‘* No, she is dead,’’ he said; ‘‘ the 
writer of that letter was convinced.”” And 
when the morning light came, flushing the 
eastern horizon with red, he rose, convinced 
that the curse of his life was removed, and 
as the days wore on a newer, brighter color 
touched his face, the haunting look left his 
eyes and he was like another man. 

Meanwhile at Ferndale gayety reigned 
supreme. Everything to promote the hap- 
piness of her guests Agatha thought of. 
Madge had now no cause forcomplaint, In 
a dolce far niente dream of pleasure she 
passed the hours away, her most devoted 
admirer, Dr. Clive. In the village physi- 
cian she had met her fate. How weil she 
remembered the first time she saw him. 
*T was al a croquet party, and, not being the 
centre of attraction, Miss Lyman was feel- 
ing slightly bored, when upon the scene ap- 


peared a tall elegautly-formed man, with 
dark splendid face and laughing eyes, who 
to the girl listlessly swinging her mallet, 
seemed beautiful and good as Balder is de- 
scribed in the songs of the Edda, and from 
that moment life to her was touched with 
the color of rose, And w Dr, Clive this 
slight girl with the sallow complexion and 
pouting pretty mouth was the embodiment 
of all that is lovely, and he who had with- 
stood the graces of Judge Hastings’s {air 
daughter, straightway succuinbed vo the in. 
ferior charms of Miss Lyman and became 
her slave. 

Since the day in the woods the ladies had 
not met Mr. Hawthorne, and Agatha began 
to think her unjust words had wounded 
him very much. She wondered why his 
non-appearance provoked her, and why she 
was continually comparing him with the 
gentlemen at Ferndale, he rising, and they 
falling, in her estimation by comparison, 
Mr. Gayworthy was tall, broad-shouldered, 
well-made—a young Samson in strength; 
Mr. Longworth a perfect Hercules, muscu- 
lar and blonde, hitherto her ideal of a man; 
now neither suited her; neither was so 
manly as the rector. Still, if these thoughts 
had been put into words by another, she 
would have disclaimed at once. 

She was sitting at the piano one evening, 
evoking from the white and black keys 
dreamy arpeggios of one of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder, when the gentleman occupying her 
thoughts came into the room, She was 
alone, her guests having with oue exceptior 
gone on a strawride, She had intended go- 
ing with them of course, but when the time 
came her head was aching piteously, there- 
fore she remained at home. It was ouly by 
her express command that they had not de- 
ferred the ride, 

** No, go,’’ she said; ‘* I should prove but 
poor company to-night, and my head will 
feel better if Iam alone.’’ So with many 
words of sympathy, in a great wagon lined 
with straw, drawn by four strong gray 
horses, with evergreens ranged around, 
ablaze with Chinese lanterns, which glowed 
like yellow stars through the branches, tuey 
drove off, and Agatha was left aloue. Soft- 
ly she played, her white dress fluttering 
about her, a warm-hued Indian scarf twisi- 
ed about her shoulders. She lad not heard 
his step and was not aware of his preseuce 
till: 

“Miss Agatha, have you no greeting for 
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me?” caused her to stay her fingers and 
jook around. There stood Richard Haw- 
thorne with the brightest face she had ever 
seen him wear, a smile actually playing 
about his grave lips, the haunting look no 
longer in his eyes. She placed her hand in 
his, the headache forgotten for the time. 

“J am delighted that you have come. I 
thought you had deserted us for good.”’ 

“Nay, Miss Hastings, but I have been 
busy of late—no time allotted me to engage 
in festive scenes. Why dol find you alone, 
talking with the spirits?” 

“A headache, superinduced by too much 
excitement, is the cause. You must have 

a merry load on your way.”’ 

“J did—a right jolly one—all singing vo- 
ciferously. Iam on a begging expedition, 
Miss Hastings’—changing the subject— 
“but if your head is troubling you, banish 
me from your presence.”’ 

“And punish myself, eh? Indeed I will 
not, My head is aching but slightly now, 
and I was wishing for company more lively 
than the spirits when I sat down to play. 
State your errand, please, and see if I can 
beof assistance. Is the church in debt? 
And how much do you want from me?” 
she asked, playfully. 

He laughed. ‘‘It’s not money, Miss 
Hastings, but your aid to procure some. 
You see we need a new library in the Sab- 
bath school, or at least an addition to the 
old one, as many of the books are torn and 
defaced sadly. Some of the members plead 
for a fair, and as far as my knowledge goes, 
that seems the best way to raise the means; 
for, although a fair causes work, it is a harm- 
less amusement, and may be the means of 
bringing together a better state of feeling 
among the people than is now existing. 
What say you? Will you assist in the 
work?’ 

“Ay, sir, heartily; and will promise to 
enlist the sympathy of my guests in behalf 
of the bazaar. I shall begin operations to- 
morrow, fi-h out from their hiding-places 
all the handsome pieces of silk, and velvet, 
and bits of ribbon I can find, and manufac- 
ture therefrom litle articles which I shall 
label with an extravagant price. Already I 
see an extensive library of choice books re- 
sulting from our project, not bound in blue 
and gold like Tennyson’s poems, but with 
g00d substantial leather covers to them, 
able to withstand the rather rough handling 
of the children. When is it to take place?” 
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She was new to him in this mood, for, 
though ever gracious, there was a certaim 
chilliness in her behaviour towards him in— 
separable in speech and gesture. They were 
chatting amicably, devising plans for the 
success of the contemplated fair, when the 
doorway was darkened by a girlish shape, 
and the gallant repartee of the rector’s to 
one of Miss Hastings’s teasing remarks was 
silenced on his lips. Agatha’s eyes followed 
his, and there in the doorway was one of 
her guests, Rose Clifford, who, feeling in- 
disposed like herself, had not gone on the: 
straw-ride. Observing that her hostess was- 
not alone, the girl would have silently with- 
drawn, but Agatha called out, ‘‘Do not go, 
Rose. A question of much moment is on. 
the tapis, and the more to enter in an argu~ 
ment upon it the better. Come, I want. 
you.” 

Thus signalled the girl came forward—a. 
slight symmetrical girl, with a walk that 
reminded you of a Spanish lady. An at- 
tractive, rather than a pretty face she had, 
with eyes like a saint’s, and dark hair band- 
ed smoothly about a calm low brow. Her 
dress was of some thin black texture, her 
ornaments sardonyx cameos, elegantly 
carved. 

‘* What is it, Agatha?’ And the judge’s 
daughter wondered why she had never no- 
ticed before how sweet and refined the law 
voice was, and how pleasing the rather 
colorless face. 

She hastened to make the man and gir 
acquainted, 

* Rose, this is our minister, the Rev.—’’ 

But the gentleman cut short the sentence. 
‘There is no necessity for an introduction,. 
Miss Hastings. Miss Clifford and I are old 
friends. How happy I am to see you,. 
Rose!” 

He had both of her hands in his, regard-- 
ing her with kind loving eyes; while she, 
with bowed head, stood silent, waves of. 
crimson flushing her pale cheeks. To Aga— 
tha it was a love scene, and the pain in her 
head increased, and for the first time in her 
life envy and malice had a place in her 
heart. Now she realized by the feeling.at 
jealousy stinging her that she loved this 
small puissant man, whose figure she hac . 
sneered at the first time she saw him in the 
pulpit. Yes, no Greek girl chained was 
ever more of a captive than she. And her 
rival, if without her splendid beauty, was 
such a girl as most men would admire. 
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How luring her face, her manner! She 
roused herself to be agreeable, to enact the 
role of hostess in her inimitable way, but 
the air of hauteur which distinguished the 
judge’s daughter was resumed, and not once 
during the remainder of the clergyman’s 
stay did it in the least thaw. 

*Twas a mild night, the blue empyrean 
scattered thick with gold-eyed stars, and 
upon leaving the rector expressed a desire 
that the girls should look out and see how 
beautiful the evening was. 

Agatha laughed, a little jarring laugh, 
and declined, saying, ‘‘ You, Rose, favor 
Mr. Hawthorne with your company to the 
gateway. We do not stand on ceremony 
here in the country, and the night is cer- 
tainly lovely, and Mr. Hawthorne so evident- 
ly desires your presence that it would be a 
pity to deprive him of it.” 

She wound her own black lace mantilla 
around the girl’s head and shoulders, then 
bidding the rector good-night, began pacing 
the floor with rapid steps, her heart making 
fast tumultuous throbs. And out in the 
summer night, down a terraced walk the 
man led the quiet girl, halcyon stars glim- 
mering from above. How gloriously lovely 
the scene, made radiant by the combined 
light of moon and stars! But neither de- 
tected the beauty. ‘‘ Rose,’’ and the man’s 
voice was husky with emotion, ‘‘ have you 
heard? Do you know that Estelle is dead?” 

He expected her to draw away from him 
in amazement; instead she said, quietly 
enough, ‘‘ I read of her death in the Times. 
Poor cousin Stella! Forgive me, but guilty 
as she was, wretched as she has made your 
life and my own, I am sorry for her. When 
and how did you receive the news, 
Richard?” 

““A week or so ago, and by letter. A rail- 
road collision, the letter ran, and among the 
mames of those killed my wife’s and her 
guilty paramour, Raymond ——’”’ 

“Ohush! Richard,” clutching hold of 
his arm with all her strength, “for God’s 
sake do not mention his name! Three 
years have gone by since I nearly lost all 
faith in mankind, but I never hear his name 
that it does not pain me—pain me terribly. 
I loved him—loved him so!’’ 

Such a world of misery in her voice, in 
the eyes uplifted to his. How he pitied hér! 
And to the judge’s daughter in the bay- 
window they were rehearsing vows of un- 


dying love. 


III. 


*Twas the day of the fair. Ina grove, 
with the ground cleared from all obstruc 
tions, made smooth for the occasion, vari. 
ous departments were made, over which 
various girls were stationed; above, nocoy- 
ering save the branches of primeval trees, 
Fancy articles of all kinds were here dis- 
played. Cakes, candies, nuts and cream— 
all sorts of confectionery in fact—were sold, 
In a prettily constructed hut of hemlock, 
Judge Hastings’s daughter reigned, Here 
was the centre of attraction. From mom- 
ing, till now late in the afternoon, Agatha 
had stood dispensing smiles, while exacting 
exorbitant prices for the pretty valueless 
articles ranged artistically avout her. Gay 
colors met the eye on every side, and for 
the first time the villagers beheld Miss Hasi- 
ings fantastically arrayed. Around her 
form fell folds of black, shot with gleams 
of yellow, that made one think of flame as 
she moved; wound about her shoulders and 
waist, all glowing with warmth, was 
scarf woven of gold and crimson threads; 
and through her blonde tresses a zigzag line 
of Indian opalran. On either arm gleamed 
a bracelet of precious stones. Like some 
fair Eastern queen she looked. Opposite in 
a hut similarly built Rose Clifford presided, 
and a little beyond Madge and the doctor 
kept an eating-house, The fair was prov- 
ing a great success; and so the rector said 
to himself as he halted in front of Agatha’s 
domicile. 

“‘ What can I show you, sir?” she asked, 
in her most business-like way. ‘‘ We have 
quantities of slippers, radiant with all the 
hues of the rainbow. No, you do not care 
to look at any? Perhaps are already sup- 
plied. Perchance you might fancy a cleri- 
cal white necktie, or a bookmark, or & cen- 
tennial badge, or—” 

He shook his head. ‘“ You are a famous 
clerk, Miss Agatha, but you can’t entice me 
further. I have made way with all my 
spare change. You look tired. Let Miss 
Olman auctioneer in your stead for a while, 
aud come and rest yourself on a rock by the 
side of a stream that I have found. I have 
a story to tell you.” 

Tremblingly she obeyed. Was he going 
to announce his love for Rose? White and 
cold in spite of the warm colors in which 
she was clothed, grew her face. Yet she 
took his proffered arm, and walked quietly 
by his side till the rock was reached. He 
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seated her, his face grave almost to sad- 
ness, but Agatba was not looking at it; 
away through the aisles of green her eyes 
were wandering. 

“Agatha, can you guess why I have 
brought you here?” 

Still she kept her eyes averted, but softly 
answered, “‘ Yes. Itis to tell me you are 
engaged to Rose Clifford. I congratulate 
you. She is a prize.” 

He rose and stood before her, ‘‘ You 
know it is not so, You may call me pre- 
sumptuous, and tell me there is no hope, 
but I love you—love you, girl, in spite of 
the stinging words you uttered that day in 
the woods,” 

“Do not speak of them,” she cried. “I 
have been punished severely, for that day I 
lost my heart—gave it to you. But I thought 
it was Rose you cared for.’’ 

He did not kiss her, did not take her in 
hisarms as an ardent lover might, but by 
herside he again seated himself, and began: 
“Agatha, ere I ask you to be my wife, I 
have a story whose pages I must unfold to 
you. [am awidower. Nay, do not start. 
You are my first and only love. Let me 
give you the outlines. Five years ago, when 


I was a mere boy, I married Estelle Kling. 
Why, you would inquire, when for her I 
had no love. It was to please my mother, 
who on her deathbed exacted of me the 


promise to make Estelle my wife. She 
loved me, mother said. Afterward, when I 
had fulfilled the promise, I made a little 
discovery. Estelle married me for my for- 
tune, which was and is immense. So you 
see, darling, in the eyes of the world, I am 
not a nobody, after all. 

“Two years went by, and one night when 
the earth was wrapped in white, and the 
wind blew bitterly, she eloped with a man, 
who to me had ever been the embodiment 
of goodness—Raymond Cross, and Rose’s 
affianced husband. Poor Rose! To this 
day the mentioning of his name causes her 
to shudder and turn white. I was educated 
for the ministry, and although by nature 1 
am very faulty and wicked, I have striven 
my best to save souls and bring them to 
their Maker. I have not toiled in vain. As 
far as Estelle is concerned, I treated her 
with all due respect and tenderness, and 
was only to blame for marrying her with- 
outlove. I can only plead in extenuation 
of my fault my extreme youth. A divorce 
Idid not seek. ‘Whom God hath joined 


together let no man put asunder,’ rang in 
my ears and prevented. A short time ago 
there was asmashup on the railroad, and 
the two who had eloped that winter’s night 
met their death. My life has not been de- 
void of torture, for I am sensitive, and 
proud in my way as you, and the name of 
Hawthorne, an old one, was never before 
disgraced. But when I met you, so fair, so 
lovable, my lot grew like unto that of Tan- 
talus—almost unbearable. I loved you, but 
knew that that love could only bring misery 
tome. I meant to have kept the secret 
hidden for months‘yet, but something, over 
which I had no control, urged me to try my 
fate to-day. Now, darling, knowing all, 
sometime in the future will you be my 
wife? I have wealth at my command, and 
with it we can do much good.” 

He extended his arms, and like a tired 
child she entered them, the brook babbling 
gleefully at their feet, his kisses falling thick 
and fast upon her lips. And just beyond, 
with wicked eyes peering through a thicket 
of weeds in which she was hidden, was a 
lost abandoned woman, who had overheard 
the recital of love. She clinched her hands 
until the finger-nails brought blood, her 
face demoniacal in its rage. ’Twas none 
other than Estelle, the wife he believed 
dead. Wretched, without money and friends, 
wholly destitute, she bad sought out her 
husband—for what she scarcely knew her- 
self, She must have moneyor starve. She 
had been on the cars when the accident 
happened, true, and although scarred, rob- 
bed of her good looks, life had not been 
taken from her. Night and day she had 
travelled, on the cars or on foot, hungry 
and weary till Ashwood was reached. Go- 
ing to the parsonage, she found the rector 
absent; at the fair, she had been told, and, 
tired and footsore as she was, she kept on 
till she came to the grove, peering through 
the groups of people in search of the one 
she had treated so shamefully. At last, in 
company with a tall fair girl, whose hair 
seemed to catch and imprison in its meshes 
gleams of the yellow sunshine sifting 
through the trees, she saw him, slowly mov- 
ing off in the direction where tke trees were 
larger and thicker, and the shadows blacker 
and more dense, Taking a circuitous path 
to avoid all prying eyes, she followed and 
came near theta, where she could distinctly 
catch the words said. They angered her— 
this shameless woman, who had allied her- 
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self to the rector, merely for the purpose of 
luxuriating in his riches. But, weak and 
foolish, she had listened to the guilty lovea 
cowardly man had whispered in her ear, 
and for the sake of his handsome face and 
foppish manner left her attractive home and 
noble husband; now, she had fallen as low 
as a beingcouldand live. With beauty and 
character gone, abandoned by the wretch 
who had lured her from her home but to 
destroy her, moneyless, and tired almost to 
death, with her bosom writhing with pas- 
sions that burned her as destroying flames, 
hating herself, the world, and all it con- 
tained, she lay upon the ground, planning 
in some way to ruin the happiness of the 
man she had wronged and the girl he loved. 
How beautiful the girl was! more beautiful 
than she had been in her palmiest days. 
How innocent! She could have strangled 
her with those white slender hands, from 
which the blood caused by the imprints of 
her finger-nails came. How she hated him 
—her—everybody! How happy they were, 
while she—O heavens, how miserable she 
was! 

“In all the world there is not a more 
wretched creature than I,’’ she moaned; 
“the sunlight falls not on one more un- 
happy or guilty. Curse the man who en- 
ticed me from virtue with his devilish 
wiles! But for him I might be rolling in 
wealth, a happy wife. Ocurse him! curse 
him, I say!” 

Then as she saw the two so lately be- 
trothed walking away, her hand resting 
lightly on his arm, she gathered together all 
her faculties, sat upright and pondered. 
What was to be done? “He shall support 
me at least,” she muttered; ‘‘ otherwise I 
will blazon the fact of my being his wife to 
the world. What excitement it will create! 
A minister of God allied to a woman of 
shameful reputation. How like combusti- 
ble material the words will take fire and 
spread, till the whole of his holy congrega- 
tion is convulsed with horror. To keep se- 
cret his shame he will willingly close my 
mouth with a shower of gold. Bah! how 
weak I’ve been. I'll drag my weary limbs 
back to the parsonage and wait till its mas- 
ter comes.”’ 

The day closed, night shadows fell around, 
and under the globes of light flashing here 
and there amidst the trees, the proceeds of 
the bazaar were summed up—$80.00 in all. 
The getters-up clapped their hands in joy; 


ingly. They would not only have an addi- 
tion to their dilapidated library, but a few 
little trifles to embellish the church. Be. 
sides, they had had an enjoyable time, gos. 
siped to their hearts’ content, and flirted 
not a little. Madge voted it a blissful day, 
to which the doctor assented, as he gave her 
his arm, and escorted her through the 
clover-scented meadow home, lingering long 
on the way, and long at the door, as if 
loath to leave her; and when he did, leay- 
ing her with a face suffused with blushes, 
with lovelight in her eyes. He had pro- 
pesed and been accepted. Happy Madge! 
And another couple, Agatha and the 
minister, had lingered on the way, too, so 
long that the shabby object on the parson- 
age steps had fallen asleep, and there she 
lay with the moonlight falling on her face 
and disclosing her features, when a man’s 
step, light and springy, touched the pave- 
ment, and his curious glance fell on the 


figure of rags at his feet. The Lord have ° 


mercy! It was Estelle—alive, not dead as 
he had believed. The walls of his Chateau 
en Espagne tumbled to his feet; his glowing 
dream had evaporated—broken as the bub- 
bles he had blown in his childhood, only to 
break when at their brightest. Was she 
waiting for him? He roused her with his 
foot. ‘*Woman,’’ he said, in a voice so 
strange he knew it not, “‘ what are you do- 
ing here? Get up.”’ 

She sprang upright, her dishevelled hair 
tumbling about her scarred face, looking in 
the pale moonlight that she was—a lost 
creature. A shudder ran through him; she 
was so repulsive. How different from the 
refined girl he had just parted with. 

He pushed off the hand she laid on his 
arm impatiently. With one cry to the good 
God above, he stifled the impulse to stran- 
gle her; and as the uplifted hand fell pow- 
erless downward, the cunning tempters of 
evil thronging in his soul took their de- 
parture, 

“Come in my study, out of sight of pass 
ers-by, and tell me why you are here, Have 
you risen from the dead to mock me? Were 
you not killed when the accident took 
place at-———? Iread your name among the 
list.”’ 

“Don’t be a fool, Richard. I am alive, 
a being of blood and flesh, as you will ac 
knowledge if you but lay your hand upon 
me. Ah! you shrink, as if the touch would 


the result exceeded their expectations amaz- 
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contaminate you. You are right. [ama 
spirit of darkness, about whom lingers not 
atrace of good. Howcomfortable!’’ as she 
sank into an easy-chair, under the full 
blaze of the gilded chandelier, her eye tak- 
ing in all the pretty details of the room, 
with its carpet strewn with autumn leaflets, 
its many choice books scattered here and 
there, its articles of vertu, the inarble Clytie 
in the bow-window, and the painting on the 
wall, of Christ on the cross, after Murillo. 
“I was adolt to leave you in those happy 
days, Richard. But repentance availeth 
not; it cometh too late. You would not 
take me back, I suppose?” 

“Never, creature of shame!’’ he cried. 
“You are less to me than the dust beneath 
my feet. You gave up a home of luxury, a 
husband who sought to make your every 
want satisfied, to become the mistress of a 
man who was the betrothed of your cousin. 
Poor Rose! how much she has suifered by 
the dastardly act, God and her own heart 
alone know. Now tell me your errand, and 
begone, and never, never let me see your 
faceagain! The sight of it stirs up a feel- 
ing within me like unto that which Cain 
must have felt when he became a murderer. 


Iam not proof against it, minister though 
I be.” 

He began to pace the floor, his face white 
with anguish, the woman’s chatoyant eyes 
gleaming catiike in the dark, an ugly leer 


about her mouth. In front of the painting 
he stopped, fastening his glance upon it as 
if appealing for help. ’Twas full of won- 
der, The background was so dark that it 
might be termed black, and out in full re- 
lief stood the cross upon which our Saviour 
was nailed, the blood crimsoning his torn 
hands and feet, a crown of thorns piercing 
his godlike brow. And the face! ’T'was 
the face of a Christ—for no mortal man’s 
face surely ever looked like that. Sublime 
in its agony, beautiful in its sorrow. Ah, 
the touching tender face! Looking at it 
there came a revulsion of feeling, and, 
strong man as he was, he bowed his head 
aud wept, wept so bitterly that she who was 
the cause of it all grew frightened. 
“Richard,” she said, “sit down and 
compose yourself, and I will at once make 
known my errand, I want money—a pile 
of it. If you will give it to me I will leave 
your presence forever. What do you say?” 
The tempest of grief overwhelming him 
was subdued, and standing before her, he 


said, ‘‘ Estelle, you shall not want. I will 
give you aroll of bills now enough to last 
for the present, and if you will depart 
quietly, and not let the fact of your being 
my wife be made known in this neighbor- 
hood, where lam doing some good, I will 
from time to time forward you money, so 
that you cannot only live comfortably but 
expensively. Those who were acquainted 
with our marriage believe you dead. Let 
them still think so. Otherwise not one 
penny shall you have, and I will at once 
obtain a divorce,”’ 

get married again?’’ she sneered. 

He silenced her with alook. ‘ Nay, so 
long as you live, 1 have no right to do so, 
I shall not marry.”’ 

“You hope Ill die, don’t you?” she 
leered, 

**God forbid! Not till you have in part 
atoned for your sin by repenting. The 
Giver of , Life will not turn to you a deaf 
ear. O Estelle—”’ 

She stopped him with alaugh. ‘ Don’t 
preach, Richard. Give me the money and 
I will begone. In future you can send your 
allowance—mind, let it be a princely one 
—to me at ——, where I shail reside under 
the assumed name of Grey—relict of the 
late Edward Grey, M.D. 1 shail be first 
and foremost in the cause of religion—the 
one great woman of the town—looked up to 
by all, worshipped by the poor. Ha! haf? 

He tendered her a roll of bills. ‘ Go, 
and God have mercy upon you,”’ 

She made hima mocking courtesy, and 
went out in the night, while he fell upon 
his knees before the painting and prayed, 

Estelle went at once to a clothing store, 
purchased some wearing apparel, then hired 
a vehicle to convey her to a small hotel on 
the outskirts of the town, where she pro- 
cured lodging for the night. After a hearty 
supper, washed down with a tumbler of 
rum, she threw herself on the bed, and 
slept till the light of morning stole in 
through the window. ’T was a stifling day, 
barely a breath of air stirring. A thunder 
storm was brewing. But this did not deter 
Estelle from making the journey she had 
determined upon whilst busy with her 
wilet. 

**T must stand face to face with my rival,” 
she said; ‘‘talk to her; maybe break my 
promise to Richard, and tell her I am the 
wife of the man she loves. Ugh! wont she 
shrink from me! But how am [ to arrange 
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it? O,’’ after a moment’s hesitation, “‘I 
have it. I used to be great on telling for- 
tunes, hence I will adopt the role of for- 
tune-teller, and peer into the future for my 
lady. Now to make myself look as much 
like one as possible. My hair Ill allow to 
straggle over my back, a crimson ribbon to 
ripple through it. The red scarf I pur- 
chased last night must be wound about my 
shoulders, gipsey fashion; my black dress is 
just ihe thing. Yes, I shall look quite fan- 
tastic. I have an old pack of cards with 
me, and, and—but pshaw! I'll wager but 
that an interview will begranted me. How 
like greedy cormorants the clouds gather in 
the heavens; the storm’]] soon be upon us. 
However, it argues not ill for my efforts. 
In a storm, the elements at war with each 
other, my words will produce a more decided 
effect. I guess sally out.” 

She did so, and walked so rapidly that she 
reached Ferndale ere the storm broke. As 
she ascended the steps the rain came down, 
the wind sobbed, the lightning ran like fiery 
serpents through the sky. Some ladies sat 
on the piazza watching the heavens, the 
judge’s daughter among them. 

“What will you have, woman?’ she 
asked, an indefinable thrill of terror creep- 
ing over her, as if she kuew the words about 
to be uttered would blast her youug life. 

“T am Myra, the gipsey, lady, whose 
province it is to unveil to mortals the hidden 
future. If desired, can unearth strange se- 
crets belonging to the past. Let me see 
what fate holds in store for you, pretty 
one,” assuming a wheedling tone. 

Agatha drew back haughtily. ‘ If 1 had 
any faith in your necromantic powers, wo- 
man, I should not care to pry into the se- 
erets hidden from human sight.”’ 

But the others gathered around the pariah 
with curious faces. 

** Yes, let’s have our fortunes told. Who 
will be the first?’ 

cried amerry blue-eyed lass. Pro- 
ceed, Hag of Evil. I will cross your hand 
with silver, else you do not see aright.” 

“Agreed, my pretty, but it must not be 
before so many people. If you elect, I will 
let you have a companion—only one.”’ 

“All right. Can we have a room, 
Agatha?” 

** Certainly, go in the library.”’ 

Fifteen minutes elapsed, and the girls 
who went in came out with startled faces. 
“She is the most wonderful woman, 


Agatha. She read our histories as if from 
the printed pages of a book.”’ 

This excited the rest to such a pitch that 
they followed suit, two by two, until all 
gathered on the piazza but Agatha had had 
their fortunes told either by cards or by the 
lines in the human hand. Obeying an im- 
pulse, Agatha decided to go. She went and 
found Rose, and together they entered the 
room. Inachair before a table, on which 
were scattered the cards, the supposed gip- 
s.j sat. But at sight of her Rose Clifford 
grew faint and leaned heavily on Agatha for 
support. ‘ What is it, Rose?” 

Ere the girl could reply, if she had in- 
tended to, Estelle had risen and come to- 
wards them. ‘ Rose Clifford, is it possible! 
You here?” 

“Itis I, Estelle. But you—we heard you 
were dead.” 

**So Richard told me. But you see me be- 
fore you, alive. Wilt have thy fortune told?” 

**There is nothing to tell,’’ the girl re- 
plied, drearily, ‘*‘ The future stretches be- 
fore me adreary waste, where flowers do 
not blossom, where the sun shines not, 
My life is ended, so far as hope and happi- 
ness are concerned. In the dead gray ashes 
of the past my heart is buried.” 

** If so, I can but stir the gray ashes and 
the dead heart will throb anew with life. 
Do not look so pitiful. For the sake of the 
years dead and gone, Rose, when you loved 
me, I am about to right a wrong. Be pre- 
pared for joyful news. Do not faint. The 
man who lured me from my husband was 
not Raymond Cross, as you had every rea- 
son to believe, but Captain Travers, a dis- 
solute coxcomb. He was crushed to death 
when the railroad accident occurred which 
robbed me of my beauty. Curse him! 
There,’’ as Rose sank to the floor, “ she has 
fainted! Why can’t one hear glad tidings 
without swooning?” 

Agatha heard not; the woman’s words 
struck her dumb, speechless; she realized 
that the rector of St. Luke’s was as dead to 
her as if clothed in cerements, and depos- 
ited in a sepulchre. 

Rose, who had not fainted, started up, 
white and trembling, hope mingling with 
unbelief in her glance. ** Say it again, Es- 
telie, O, say it again! Did Raymend Cross 
not accompany you that night? Then why 
did you leave that fatal letter behind, 80 

mischievous in its nature, which caused & 
world of harm?” 
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“Why? Because that black-hearted vil- 
jain Travers convinced me that a fortune 
devolved upon my so doing. His grand- 
father was on the verge of death, and he did 
not want him to learn the fact, for fear he 
might alter his will, Then, too, he had 
conceived for Raymond a deadly hatred.” 

“and I—O my God! how] have wronged 
him—my Raymond, so true, so nobie! O 
Father, forgive me the wrong I am guilty 
of! When he wrote me and prayed fora 
hearing, I denied him!’ 

Agatha threw her arms around the pale 
girl's neck and kissed her. ‘It will all 
come right in the end, Rose. He will for- 
give, and a reconciliation will be effected.” 

The faltering tones, the touch of the soft 
arms about her neck, caused Rose to try 
and assuage her own grief and comfort the 
girl in whose path no light shone—where 
nothing bat clouds lurked overhead. “O 
Agatha, how I pity you!” 

“Hush, Rose. Words are of no effect 
now, however sympathetic. I must bear 
my sorrow as best I may. That woman 
shal] not gloat over my downfall. No one 
shall suspect, no one know. And Richard! 
tied to yon hag, with the evil face and lax 
manners! And he sorefined! But she must 
depart; the same roof cannot cover us,”’ 

With haughty step and calm face, with 
nothing about her to indicate the grief that 
was gnawing at her vitals, and torturing 
her, Agatha crossed over to the window 
where Richard’s wife stood, with eyes fixed 
on the blackened heavens. 

“Woman, your errand is accomplished. 
Begone! Delay a moment, and I will have 
you ejected by the servants.” 

“You will, eh?’ And the woman turned 
upon the speaker with the rage of an infu- 
riated beast. ‘If so, ’twill be at your peril 
and the peril of the man youlove. *Twould 
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have been better not to have threatened, for 
now, come weal, come woe, though I for- 
feit untold gold by speaking, I will proclaim 
to all Ashwood the secret their beloved pas- 
tor is hiding from them. I go to make it 
known to the winds of heaven.” 

She started for the door, but Rose inter- 
cepted her. ‘*O Estelle, be generous, Rich- 
ard is all.that is kind and good, and by you 
he has suffered grievously. Forbear!’’ 

But Estelle pushed the slight girl out of 
her path. ‘‘Icannot forgive. Igo tomake 
good my threat.’? Out of the room she 
stalked, into the open air, the wind still 
sobbing, the rain still falling, the lightning 
flashing in the sky. Drenched to the skin, 
she minded not; she was too intent upon 
humbling the proud girl by exposing Rich- 
ard Hawthorne’s secret. Alas! ’twas never 
told. Even as she was rehearsing it to her- 
self—cursing Agatha in her heart—as if 
God meant to thwart her in her plan, there 
came a flash of lightning so vividly bright 
that the world seemed on fire—a flash which 
the woman did not see; for the same flash 
that shivered in splinters a tall tree, bereft 
her of life. Late in the day she was found; 
the next day buried. On the hillside, where 
a willow bent its tresses, where the birds 
sang, and the strawberries grew, she was 
jaid to rest. -A simple white stone marked 
her grave. Upon it the word Estelle” — 
nothing more. This was done by Richard, 
through Rose, who said she had known her 
in life. And none but those she had wronged 
ever knew that in that grave the wife of 
Richard Hawthorne slept. 

The months rolled oun—twelve in number; 
and then an event happened in Ashwood of 
a pleasing nature, ’'Twas this: in the gothic 
church of St, Luke’s, three couples married 
atonce. Who? who?’”’ youask. Nay, if 
you cannot guess, I shall not tell you. 


NEW DAYS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Ah, Spring is too bonny a country 
To harbor old tears and regrets, 
Crowd them out starry-eyed daisies, 
Crowd them out cowslips and violets. 


Sing them away, merry thrushes, 

With your music so sweet and fine ; 
Charm them away, happy brookilets, 

With laughter which bubbles like wine. 
Somerville, Mass., March, 1877. 


O sad heart, your skies are clearing 
From the mist of unanswered prayers; 

Here’s sunshine old joys to waken, 
Calm and fragrance to quiet cares, 


Roses to bring back the color 
To your pale faded cheek again. 
The bridge to fairy-land’s open, 
And the ships sail once more for Spain. 


“*PLEASE, Miss Carleton, your ship has 


~come 


‘The speaker was a bright little fellow, 
perhaps eight years old, and he made the 
announcement with a wonderfully eager and 
important air, as he entered the schoolroom 
where his teacher and fellow-pupils were 
assembled, one lovely suinmer morning. 
It was not yet quite nine o’clock, and the 


children had been gathered in little groups 


chattering away like magpies, but at Char- 
lie Gray's speech they stood for a moment 
in silence, then all burst forth with a tor- 
rent of exclamations. 

Miss Carleton! Isn’t that good! Now 
you'll get the new maps you promised us,”’ 
cried one. 

** Yes, and the flower seeds for the gar- 
den,’’ added another. 

“And my new knife!’ chimed in a third. 

“And string for our kites!’ chorussed 
aeveral, 

“And I hope, Miss Carleton, you wont 
forget the curtains, so the sun need not 
make your head ache so badly,” said gentle 
Annie Evans, one of the oldest scholars, 

Miss Carleton heard this last remark even 
amidst the general hubbub, and her bewil- 
derment at its cause. 

“Thank you, Annie,’’ she said, grate- 
fully; ‘‘ but let us first find out what all 
this is about. What makes you think my 
ship has come in, Charlie?’ she asked, 


drawing the little fellow towards her. 


“Cause | saw it,”’ was the proud reply, 

“*You saw it! But where? and how did 
you know it was mine?” 

“Cause your name is on it in big gold 
detters. I was coming along the beach, and 
i saw her lying right off there,” pointing 
towards the coast. ‘‘She isa real beauty, 
too,”’ said the boy, with the nautical enthu- 
siasm inherited from a long line of seafaring 
ancestors. ** She isall black and gold, and 
her sails are as white! Guess they’re new, 
aint they?’ he inquired, excitediy- 

“T really dont know,” laughed Miss 
“Carleton; “but you are sure it was my 
mame, Charlie? Can you remember how 
spell it?”’ 

“‘Yes ma’am!” responded Charlie, em- 
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MISS CARLETON’S SHIP. 


BY ANNA MORRIS, 


phatically; ‘‘ just like this.” And picking 
up a bit of chalk, he laboriously inscribed on 
the blackboard, ‘* G-r-a-c-e C-a-r-]-e-t-o-n,” 
* There!’ he exclaimed, in triumph, “ aint 
that your name? I knew ’twas, ’cause it’s 
on your book that you let me carry home 
for you sometimes, and I remembered it 
just as soon as I saw it on the ship.” 

Miss Carleton looked both puzzled and 
amused; but just then the little wheezy 
old clock fastened to the wall began to strike 
nine. With aslight sigh, she rang the little 
bell on her desk, the children subsided into 
their seats, and the business of the day 
began. 

Only Annie Evans noted the restless far- 
away look in the face that had grown so 
dear to her, or the expression of pain that 
crossed it when at the noon intermission, as 
she tried to soothe a little one whose doll] 
had come to grief, she unconsciously began 
her usual phrase, ‘** When my ship,” and 
Charlie, with wide open eyes, interrupted, 
**Why, Miss Carleton, it has come!” 

The teacher and most of the scholars lived 
too far from the schoolhouse to go home at 
noon, consequently it was not until four 
o’clock that Grace Carleton found herself 
free. Locking the door of the schoolhouse, 
she turned her steps towards the beach, 

Fortunately, Charlie’s mother had given 
him an errand in the opposite direction, for 
she did not feel inclined just now to listen 
to his ceaseless talk. His announcement, 
made in all good faith, had roused a host of 
sad memories, and she longed to be alone, 
and think them all down. 

Clear before her rose the time, not yet 
three years past, when she had been the 
petted darling of wealthy parents. Then 
came the memory of those sad days, when 
her father’s sudden death had been fol- 
lowed by the unexpected news that all their 
fortune was gone. Probably her father had 
foreseen the impending ruin, and his anx- 
iety had killed him, She and her mother 
had, with the pittance remaining, come 6 
this little seaport town, as Mrs. Carleton § 
health, always delicate, had been seriously 
impaired by her grief, and the family phy 
sician had ordered change of scene. 
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“Change of scene!’ repeated Grace to 
herself, bitterly, as she recalled this. 
“When he knew full well that we must 
change—give up our dear home, and all that 
mamma had been accustomed to. That we 
had scarcely money enough left to bring us 
here, and yet how coolly and easily he 
talked, and pocketed his fee as if poor papa 
were alive, and we had plenty of means. 
And Gerald, too! Never tocome near us!’ 

That was the bitterest thought of all. 
Gerald was the doctor’s son, and had been 
Grace’s most devoted cavalier until her sad 
reverses; after which she had never seen 
him at all, and his father only at the above- 
mentioned interview. 

It could hardly have been said that Grace 
was in love with Gerald Haughton, but he 
was handsome and devoted—she had en- 
joyed his society, and very probably might 
soon have been engaged to him, had her 
prosperity continued, 

The prescribed change of scene had not 
benefited Mrs, Carleton, and but a few 
weeks elapsed ere Grace found herself a 
penniless orphan, with no one to turn to 
for support or guidance. 

“Don’t grieve so, you poor child!’ said 
good motherly Mrs. Gray, with whom they 
had been boarding. ‘* Try to remember 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out His knowledge, and believe that in some 
way all our trials are for our good, though 
we can’t understand how.” 

But the girl drew away shuddering. ‘‘O, 
don’t, Mrs. Gray! Don’t say that it is good 
for me to lose my dear parents! You don’t 
know what it is to be left all alone!” 

“But I know what is perhaps worse,’ 
answered Mrs. Gray, so quietly that Grace’s 
sobs were checked, and she glanced up, 
wonderingly, to say: 

“Worse! what could be worse?”’ 

“Was it not worse to see the fishing- 
smack, with my husband and my brave lad, 
go down before my eyes, and the storm rag- 
ing so that no one could help them? I was 
left, Miss Grace, with my little Charlie in 
my arms—he was but a baby then—and not 
acent to take care of him or myself!’ 

“And yet you can say it was for your 
good?” asked her listener, almost reproach- 
fully. 

“I know that ‘He does not willingly 
afflict,’”’ answered Mrs. Gray, reverently. 
“T cannot doubt that my husband and boy 
are better off; and has it not taught me 


how much goodness and kindness there is 
in the world? Dicn’t my neighbors club 
together to pay what was owing on this 
house? and didn’t the owner refuse to take 
the money, and send me a deed of the 
place? And every summer, when the city 
folks come down here, don’t the neighbors 
pretend they can’t take boarders, and send 
them to me, till my house is crowded? And 
did one of them ever forget to send me the 
finest of their fish when they came in, or 
the earliest of vegetables, or a can of milk? 
Ah yes, Miss Grace! there’s a deal of good- 
ness in people, if you only find it out,” con- 


cluded the good woman, as she wiped her! 
eyes with the corner of her neat gingham: 


apron, 

One sentence in the little history cut 
Grace to the quick. She had always a brave 
honest spirit, and she showed it now. 

** That is one thing that troubles me, Mrs, 
Gray,” she said. ‘* The neighbors recom- 
mended us to come to youl. We meant to 
stay only two weeks, until mamma could 
gain strength, and then we were going to 
look for work, But you know how ill she 
grew, and could not be moved, and then the 
expenses of the—’’ Grace’s voice trembled 
sadly—** funeral; and now I have nothing 
left, and you will lose by me, and—and what 
shall I do?” sobbed the poor girl. 

‘There, there, child, don’t cry and take 
on so,” cried the widow, affectionately 
stroking the bowed head. ‘Lie down here 
on the lounge and rest a bit. See how 
comfortable you will be when I puta pillow 
under your head, and throw this shaw] over. 
you; and now listen while I tell you some- 
thing. 

“As for your owing me, that’s all non- 
sense. What signified a week or two more 
or less, and neither of you eating enough to 
keep a bird alive? It was so late in the 
season that the rooms would have been 
empty, so it was all the better that you had 
them, and you need never think of that 
again. 

*But now, just see how things are or- 
dered for us!) Why, this morning the milk- 
man was telling me how the school commit- 
tee have been disappointed about the teacher 
they had engaged. It seeins she is going to 
be married, and has writien to say they 
must find another teacher, and they’re ina 
peck of trouble, for school was to begin in 
another week. Now if you say the word, I 
will just step over and tell some of the 
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committee that you would like the place, 
and then you’ll be all provided for.’’ 

**A school!’ exclaimed Grace, sitting up 
inalarm. ‘‘Why, I don’t know enough to 
teach! I am afraid I have forgotten all my 
algebra and geometry, and—”’ 

Mrs. Gray laughed softly. ‘Bless the 
dear child’s heart! She thinks we are the 
same as city folks. Why, Miss Grace, most 
of them wont know their letters, and those 
that do only want to learn enough arithme- 
tic to count what little money they make; 
and enough geography to know whether 
they live here, or ’tother side of the world. 
They will pay you so much a month, and 
you can board round, or—” 

*©O, I couldn’t possibly do that,” cried 
Grace, shrinking from the idea of living in 
some of the houses she had seen in the lit- 
tle hamlet. ‘‘Couldn’t I earn enough so 
that Icould pay you for my board?—that 
is,’’ she hesitated, ‘“‘if you would wish to 
have me stay!”’ - 

** Of course I wish it, with all my heart!’ 
answered Mrs. Gray, earnestly, and evi- 
dently complimented by Grace’s wish to 
remain under her roof. ‘* Now just lie 
still, and I’ll step over to some of the neigh- 
bors and talk to them about it.” 

Grace sank back; too much worn in mind 
and body to offer any opposition, and thank- 
ful for the possibility that here was a chance 
for her to support herself. 

Mrs. Gray returned radiant. She had 
seen the leading members of the school 
committee, who had been much pleased by 
her suggestion, and promised to call that 
evening with their official brethren, and 
** examine ’’ Miss Car.eton for the situation. 

** Examine me?” inquired Grace. ‘* What 
does that mean?’’ 

Now don’t you be a bit worried,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Gray, soothingly. ‘* It means 
asking questions, to find out if you know 
enough; but bless your heart, they don’t 
know half as much themselves; and if you 
told them the moon was made of green 
cheese they’d all believe it. Don’t you 
trouble about that, but just take my word 
for it that you'll do first rate, and who 
knows! This school may last you till your 
ship comes in!” 

Grace had never heard this expression, 
and perceiving her bewildered look, Mrs. 
Gray added, ‘* That’s what we always say 
here when we mean that better juck may 
come sometime;—perhaps it’s a kind of a 
seafaring saying.” 
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’ Mrs, Gray’s prophecy was fulfilled, Grace 
charmed the entire committee by her sweet 
simple manners, and what they deemed her 
profound learning. A week later saw her 
formally installed as mistress of the Village 
schoolroom, where she had ever since 
reigned, enthroned in the hearts of her little 
subjects. 

Gradually light and happiness, or at least 
cheerfulness, had stolen back to her, Mrs, 
Gray’s motherly care had smoothed many 
little troubles from her path, while her 
plain practical good sense and true simple 
faith had taught the young girl many a use- 
ful lesson. 

She had rather adopted the phrase, which 
had at first hearing sounded so oddly to 
her, and often used it, as it is evident from 
the beginning of our story her scholars had 
noticed. 

*“*When my ship comes in we will have 
new maps,” she had said one day, while en- 
deavoring to explain the changes that had 
taken place since those somewhat ancient 
charts were printed. ‘‘When my ship 
comes in we will have a new ball of string,” 
as she patiently disentangled the old and 
much knotted twine attached to her schol- 
ars’ kites; and ‘* Miss Carleton’s ship” was 
firmly believed in by many a childish heart. 

But while we have been thus reading 
some of Grace’s thoughts, she has advanced 
far enough along the beach to come within 
sight of the vessel that had so aroused 
Charlie’s admiration in the morning. There 
she lay at anchor, as graceful as a swan, 
and glistening in the afternoon sun was her 
golden name—“ Grace Carleton.” 

is strange!’ said Grace to herself. 
**To be sure my name is not very uncom- 
mon, but still it seems strange to me to see 
it there. Lowever, I do not see that it af- 
fects me one way or another, except that it 
has raised hopes in my little scholars that I 
cannot fulfil.” And she pursued her home- 
ward walk, pondering upon the possibility 
of making the children comprehend that 
the vessel had not brought their expected 
prizes, and wondering if her little savings 
would enable her to purchase the articles 
she had thoughtlessly promised. 

** IT must break myself of the foolish habit 
of saying that so frequently,”’ she thought, 
as she opened the gate of Mrs, Gray’s gar- 
den, That good woman sat on the piazza, 
coaversing with a young man, a stranger, 
of perhaps twenty-five or thirty years. 
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“Ah, here comes Miss Carleton now!’ 
she heard Mrs. Gray exclaim; and she ad- 
yanced with the uncomfortable feeling that 
she had been the subject of their conversa- 


a now, dear child, I’m real glad 
you’re home. Seems to me you look tired. 
This is Captain Kendricks, who is going to 
stay herea day or two, while his vessel is 
getting fixed up. I told him we would try 
to make him comfortable and contented, so 
you just sit down and talk a bit while I get 
teaready. Iwas just saying how odd it 
was that his vessel has the same name that 
you have.” And the worthy woman bus- 
tled into the house, leaving Captain Ken- 
dricks bowing, and Grace somewhat em- 
barrassed by this strange introduction. 

She soon recovered her self-possession, 
however, and said with a smile, ‘‘ Since 
Mrs, Gray has promised that I will assist in 
making you comfortable, allow me to sug- 
gest that you will be more so if you are 
seated,’ ensconcing herself as she spoke 
in the chair which Mrs. Gray had just 
vacated. 

The gentleman again bowed, and resumed 
his seat, and with a few easy remarks on 
the kindness of their hostess, led the con- 
versation skillfully to topics in which his 
fair companion might probably be inter- 
ested. 

Grace wondered, even while she took her 
part. She had not met an equal in educa- 
tion and manners since the death of her pa- 
rents, and it was an intellectual treat to 
talk to this stranger, who had evidently 
seen and read much. 

She longed to ask why his vessel bore her 
name, but simple as the question seemed, 
she felt an unaccountable hesitation in ask- 
ing it. 

Others did not share in this feeling, how- 
ever, for scarcely were they seated at the 
tea-table when little Charlie inquired: 

“Captain Kendricks, what made you 
name your ship for Miss Carleton?” 

Grace colored. Mrs. Gray said, ‘“‘ Hush, 
Charlie! you should not ask questions.” 
But Captain Kendricks said, good-humored- 
ly, “I hardly know, Charlie, whether my 
ship is named for Miss Carleton; but I hope 
she will permit me to ask a few questions 
in order to settle the point.” 

Grace bowed gravely, and Captain Ken- 
dricks continued, rather eagerly : 

“Am I right in supposing that your fa- 


ther was the late Granville Carleton of New 
York?” 

Grace again bent her head in assent. 
Her eyes asked the explanation that her 
lips could not, and Captain Kendricks re- 
plied to the look: 

** My father, Charles Kendricks, was an 
old college friend of Mr. Carleton, and their 
friendship continued through life.” 

**T have often heard my father speak of 
Mr. Kendricks,’’ interrupted Grace. 

**You know, then, that my father, soon 
after leaving college, married and settled in 
England, and has never revisited this 
country. He, however, always kept upa 
correspondence with Mr, Carleton, and 
they were constantly together during your 
father’s business visits to England. Since 
hearing of his old friend’s death, my father 
has been unable to learn anything of you or 
your mother, and it was not until Mrs. Gray 
informed me that I knew of your double 
bereavement. Mr. Carleton talked so fondly 
of his wife and daughter, that we grew to 
feel well acquainted with you, and when 
my father built the ship of which I have 
the command, he christened her * Grace 
Carleton.’ ”’ 

**So, after all, Charlie,’? he continued, 
**you are right, you see, and the vessel was 
named for Miss Carleton. I am most 
thankful,’”’ turning to Grace, “‘ for the acci- 
dent which compelled me to stop here, for 
I have searched vainly in New York for 
some tidings of you and your mother. It 
was my father’s most especial charge to 
me.” 

Mrs. Gray’s countenance was a sight to 
behold, and after seeing her two boarders 
seated on the piazza again, she went about 
her household tasks in a state of unalloyed 
delight. 

**T always knew her ship would come in 
safe and sound,” she soliloquized, ‘and 
now it has, sure enough; and | don’t need 
spectacles to see that it will sail away with 
her pretty soon. Well, I shall miss her 
sadly, but I’m real glad, too!”’ 

Mrs. Gray would have been still more 
convinced of the clearness of her vision had 
she known what Captain Kendricks wisely 
suppressed; that his father and Mr. Carile- 
ton had long ago made an agreement that 
when their children arrived at marriageable 
age they would bring about a meeting ve- 
tween them, which they fondly hoped 
might end in a mutual attachment. This 
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plan they had prudently forborne to men- 
tion to the parties concerned; but after Mr. 
Carleton’s death, Mr. Kendricks being un- 
able to learn the fate of the widow and 
daughter of his friend, had confided the 
agreement to his son, and begged him to 
seek the missing ones, 

**T don’t ask anything more,”’ the father 
had said. “Just see the girl and her 
mother, and at least let me know that they 
are not in destitution, as I very much fear 
they may be, from the accounts I hear of 
Mr, Carleton’s business affairs.’’ 

It was a whim of the old gentleman to 
name the vessel which he placed at his 
son’s disposal, Grace Carleton. ‘* Who 
knows!’ he said. “‘It may lead to your 
finding her. I feel as if it would bring suc- 
cess to your search in some way.’ And, as 
we have seen, it did. 

But all this Captain Kendricks did not 
tell Grace, till after inventing every possi- 
ble pretext for delaying his departure, he 
finally told her another tale; and on her re- 
plying that she could not consent without 
knowing whether his parents would ap- 
prove, he thereupon confided to her the 
real object of his visit to America, 

*T knew how it would be, my darling 
child,” sobbed Mrs. Gray, “‘ and I’m glad 
and thankful; only I can’t help thinking 
for a minute how lonely I shall be without 


you. But we must not waste any time in 
crying,” she added, presently, “for the 
captain will be back in two weeks, sad you 
wont be ready.”’ 

Grace smiled, as she thought that her few 
preparations would need but little time, 
Captain Kendricks had business in Boston, 
and had gone there for two weeks, when 
he was to return and carry Grace away; but 
first he must needs give a grard party on 
board his ship, to which all who had ever 
even spoken a kind word to Grace were 
bidden; and as she was a universal favorite, 
this includcd almost every one in the little 
village. A very grand affair it was, and 
every one was delighted, especially the 
school children, who, to their astonishment, 
found everything that their teacher had 
ever promised ready for them in that won- 
derful ship. 

Mrs. Gray’s heart was gladdened by many 
a gift from that same mysterious vessel, so 
that, as she gratefully declared, she had 
enough to make her rich all her life, if she 
lived to the age of Methuselah. And fin- 
ally, one lovely morning there was a very 
quiet wedding in the village church; a pro- 
cession of old and young to the wharf to 
see the last of the fair bride, and a still 
more firmly-rooted conviction in the minds 
of the juveniles of the reality of “ Miss 
Carleton’s Ship.” 


A MEMORY. 


BY T. J. CHAMBERS. 


The golden sunlight kissed the silver sand; 
The seagulls screamed, the fishhawks flew 
o’erhead ; 
And over all the sky, and sea, and land 
The glory of the dying day was spread. 


Alone we sat beside the summer sea; 
The foaming waves broke, sighing at our 
feet; 
You placed your hand in mine, and said to 
me, 
** Till death shall part us, I am thine, my 
sweet. 


“And in that better land beyond the grave, 
(If haply we may reach the shining shore, 
Where trees of life through endless summer 
wave, ) 
Still I am yours forever, evermore.” 
Ryerston’s Station, Green Co., Penn., 1877. 


Ah, tender words! ah, nectar-laden lips, 
That to my own in purest kiss were 
pressed! 
That scene shall haunt me until life's 
eclipse, 
Until I lay me down in endless rest. 


And if, beyond the oblivion of the tomb, 
Beyond death’s dread-inspiring mystery, 
I wake to better life, and youthful bloom, 
My soul, sweet maid, sliall still remember 
thee. 


If thou wert there, then were it heaven 
indeed; 

But wert thou absent, what were heaven 
to me? 

Although from earthly things forever freed, 

My lonely spirit still would long for thee. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


CoLONEL FLEMING, thus suddenly ush- 
ered into the room, made one step forward, 
and then stopped sbort in some confusion. 

“My dear Mrs, Travers, you are in trou- 
ble—what is the matter? canI help you? 
orrather I had better leave you—I have 
come at an inopportune moment.”’ 

Juliet was standing with her face turned 
away from him, stifling down those bitter 
sobs which his entrance had interrupted. 
For a moment, prudence and wisdom coun- 
selled her to say, ‘‘ Yes, leave me, I am not 
well,” and let him go. But for one mo- 
ment, and then the old impetuous nature 
rose within her, the nature that was weak 
and uncalculating in its possibly unwise 
impulses, yet ever true and honest to itself. 

She turned quickly towards him, and 
placed the faded yellow letter in his hands, 

“Not inopportune, Colonel Fleming,’ 
she said, in a low trembling voice, as she 
looked up at him with eyes all heavy with 
unshed tears; ‘“‘ you never came at a more 
appropriate moment—look at that!’’ 

Hugh Fleming looked down at the torn 
paper she had thrust into his hand, and 
turned it over wonderingly. 

“What is it?’ he said; and then with a 
sudden flush he recognized his own hand- 
writing, and remembered at once what let- 
ter it was that she had given him. 

He looked up at her almost angrily, and 
then walked to the window, and stood with 
his back towards her. 

What did she mean by showing him this 
old, disregarded, disdained love-letter, of 
which for years she had never given the 
faintest sign or acknowledgment? was it 
to mock at his love and to insult him? 

But no! what then meant her tears and 
her agitation? and why was the letter all 
torn and mutilated? 

“What does it mean?” he asked, coming 
back close to her as she stood with droop- 
ing head, supporting herself with both 
hands against the edge of the table. 
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“It means—” she said, looking up at 
him, whilst a bright flush covered her face 
—‘*it means, that for years I have misun- 
derstood you and done you injustice, that I 
thought you had scorned and forsaken me 
—it meang that I have found out my mis- 
take—it means that—O God, Hugh! it 
means that my heart is broken!’ 

With acry she sank down again as he 
had first found her, with her arms stretched 
out before her and her head bowed upon 
them, whilst convulsive sobs shook her 
whole frame. 

Scarcely as yet understanding her mean- 
ing, but filled nevertheless with a great 
yearning pity for her sorrow, Hugh Flem- 
ing stood by her side softly stroking the 
small dusky head as it lay bowed down in 
bitter grief before him. 

** My poor child!’ he said, gently, whilst 
his compassionate hands strayed tenderly 
as a woman’s over her soft dark hair, and 
by degrees the soothing touch quieted and 
calmed her, 

** Now tell me, Juliet,”’ he said at length, 
when her sobs had ceased, and he had with 
gentle force raised her and placed her in an 
armchair; ‘‘ tell me now, for I hardly un- 
derstand what you mean, and why the sight 
of that old forgotten letter should have up- 
set you so strangely.” 

**O, don’t you understand,’”’ she said, 
wringing her hands together, “don’t you 
see that I never received it—never saw it 
until to-day?” 

Colonel Fleming started. 

‘* Never saw it before!’ he repeated in 
amazement. ‘‘ What do you mean! can 
you mean that you never received it?” 

** Never!’ 

“That you thought I had left England 
for years without a line or a word—that I 
had deserted you in such a heartless way, 
Juliet! did you think that of me?’ he 
asked in great agitation. 

Juliet nodded sadly. 

‘“*I did think all that of you,’”’ she an- 
swered, sorrowfully. ‘I lost my belief in 
you and in all mankind.” 
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**But I cannot understand it,’’ he said, 
passing his hand in a bewildered way over 
his forehead; ‘it seems impossible. Why, 
I wrote it quite a week before I left England, 
and, yes—I remember perfectly that I post- 
ed it myself—and, of course I could not 
have addressed it wrongly—it seems impos- 
sible that it could have gone wrong! and 
besides, if so, how did it come into your pos- 
session now? by what chance have you sud- 
denly found it again?’ 

**It was brought to me not ten minutes 
ago by Ernestine—you don’t remember Er- 
nestine? she was my stepmother’s French 
maid. It seems that Mrs. Blair has sent 
her away very suddenly for some cause or 
other; and partly, I suspect, from revenge, 
partly to extract money from me, she 
brought me this letter.”’ 

** But how on earth did she get it?” 

** Her story is that she has only just found 
it slipped down between the linings of an 
old dress which Mrs. Biair gave her about 
that time, and which she had never un- 
picked nor made any use of; but that in 
turning out ali her things, in order to pack 
them to go away, this old fragment of a let- 
ter fell out. She says—what must be true 
—that Mrs. Biair stole it out of the post- 
bag and destroyed it.’’ 

“Good God! what could induce the wo- 
man to commit such an iniquity!’ ex- 
claimed Hugh, pacing excitedly up and 
down the room. *‘* What cause, what pos- 
sible reason, could she have for such a 
wicked action?”’ 

** It seems indeed hardly conceivable that 
any one could do such a thing,’”’ answered 
Juliet; ‘‘and yet I suppose that there is 
very little a spiteful wicked woman will not 
do to injure another.”’ 

** But was she indeed so wicked and spite- 
ful?’ asked Hugh, as he came back and sat 
down beside her, ‘“‘Are you indeed sure 
that it was Mrs, Blair who did this thing? 
it hardly seems consistent with her charac- 
ter. I remember she used often to speak of 
you to me with great affection; and although 
she always seemed to be a very silly and 
conceited woman, yet I should have thought 
hera perfectly harmless one. Indeed, Juliet, 
I used often to think that you were hard on 
her.” 

* Did you?” said Juliet, in astonishment; 
**Did you really? In what way could you 
have thought me hard on her?” 

“T never thought that you made suffi- 
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cient allowance for her very frivolous and 
childish nature.’’ 

“Ah, you did not know her as well as] 
did!’ said Juliet, with a short bitter laugh, 
‘*All that silly gushing childishness was put 
on. Mrs, Blair is by no means a fool; she 
is as cunning and designing a woman as I 
have &ver met in my life, and perfectly dis. 
honest and unscrupulous. Years ago I re- 
member how she used to work and work 
with that soft playful manner, and yet with 
untiring perseverance, at anything she 
wanted to get outof my poorfather. Young 
as I was, I could see perfectly through all 
her lies and her artifices. I believe she 
moved heaven and earth to get my father 
to make a will that would give her a life in- 
terest in Sotherne, curtail my rights, and 
place me under her guardianship and con- 
trol. But my father was too wise for that; 
and when she found how things had been 
left, she hated me. Outwardly she was all 
sweetness and affection, because it suited 
her interests to be 80; but in reality she 
hated me bitterly because I was rich and 
she was poor, vecause Sotherne was mine 
and she only a guest in it at my pleasure.” 

**But still,’ argued Colonel Fleming, 
‘“*why should she have stopped my letter? 
it seems such a senseless, meaningless piece 
of spite.” 

*“*She stopped your letter because—be- 
cause—’’ said Juliet, hesitatingly, and a 
deep flush covered her fuce as she neverthe- 
less ended her sentence bravely—* because 
she knew that had I received it I should 
have married you.”’ 

Hugh Fleming shaded his face with his 
hand and was silent. 

“She had found out that much about 
me,’’ continued Juliet, after a short silence; 
‘*she was sharp enough for that; and you 
know I was never very clever at hiding my 
feelings,’’ she added with a little sad smnile 
that was unspeakably touching. 

Still Colonel Fleming did not speak, and 
Juliet went on, after a pause: 

‘“* Had things turned out so, it is certain 
that Sotherne and not London would have 
been my permanent home—and in that case 
Mrs. Blair would certainly not have con- 
tinued to live there. I could never have 
tolerated her presence—she would Lave been 
forced to seek another home; and Sotherne 
is a comfortable house, and she gets it rent 
free. It would not at all have suited her to 
leave it, She did not want to leave it 
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What she wanted is exactly what has hap- 
pened. I see perfectly through all her de- 
vices now; she wanted me to marry a man 
who had no country tastes, whose society 
was not a sufficient resource to me to enable 
me to endure it in the retirement of a coun- 
try home, and as whose wife I should prob- 
ably prefer the excitement and variety of a 
London life. Everything,’’ added Juliet, 
very bitterly, ‘everything has turned out 
perfectly to her satisfaction; she first inter- 
cepted and tore up your letter—she then 
urged a marriage with Cis upon mein every 
possible way; other circumstances—poor 
little Georgie’s death and my own utter 
recklessness and misery—played most con- 
veniently into her hands. Mrs. Blair has 
remained in undisturbed possession of Soth- 
ere Court, and I—have made shipwreck of 
my life!” 

Juliet ceased speaking, and bowed her 
head down upon her hands; whilst Hugh 
Fleming hastily left her side, and, walking 
away to the window, stood for some minutes 
with his back turned to her. 

When he turned again and spoke to her, 
his voice was hoarse and trembling. 

“Tell me one thing,’’ he said. “ You 
have said that your faith in me was broken; 
is that faith now restored, Juliet? will you 
trust me again now?”’ 

“Trust you!’ she exclaimed, rising 
quickly and stretching out both her hands 
towards him, ‘Trust you! How can you 
ask it! Yes, through life unto death!’’ 

“God bless you for that!’ he answered. 
For one moment he bent over the hands he 
held within his, and pressed them passion- 
ately to his lips—then suddenly dropped 
them hastily, and without another word 
turned away and left her alone. 

As the front door closed behind Hugh 
Fleming, the luncheon bell rang. Juliet 
hastily roused herself, brushed away the 
traces of her emotion, and went down stairs. 

It is all the same—if our hearts are break- 
ing, if we have lost our money or our hap- 
piness, if our eldest son has been rusticated, 
or our daughter has run away with the doc- 
tor’s assistant—all the same we must go 
down to our meals at their stated hours, sit 
unmoved and impassive through the or- 
dained number of courses, talk of the weath- 
et, or of any trivial subject we can think 
of, with acalm and smiling face; and all 
that we may conceal our wounds from the 
servants who wait upon us, and who would 


certainly, if we departed from the ordinary 
routine of our lives, begin to wonder and 
chatter over what ailed us. 

Juliet Travers would have given a great 
deal to have escaped the tedious luncheon. 
hour, with the two solemn men-servants in, 
attendance—but it was impossible. She 
went down and found Cis already at table. 
For a wonder no one had ‘ dropped in,”’ and 
the husband and wife were alone. 

** Not a thing fit toeat!’ Cis said irritably 
as his wife came in, and not looking up at 
her. ‘* You knowl can’t bear all these 
brown sauces—they always disagree with 
me; and this is the third day running you 
have had roast chickens for luncheon. I 
really wish, Juliet, you would see to things 
a little better.” 

“T am very sorry, Cis,”’ said Juliet, rath- 
er absently, sitting down and helping her- 
self mechanically to the first thing that was 
handed to her. 

Her husband sat opposite to her, looking 
the picture of misery. Like most people of 
delicate health and indolent habits, he was 
extremely fastidious and dainty in the mat- 
ter of food. 

When they were first married, Juliet had 
taken some pains to study his tastes and 
fancies in this respect; but when she found 
that, do what she would, Cis always grum- 
bled equally, she gave up the effort to satis- 
fy him as a hopeless task. 

The cooking was always either too plain 
or too rich to suit him; this was too strong- 
flavored, and that had not flavor enough; 
and it generally ended in his pushing away 
his food untasted, and leaving the table in 
a fit of bad temper that was absolutely 
childish. 

Juliet had no sympathy whatever for 
these daily complaints. She only felt pity, 
almost contempt, for a man who could make 
a misery out of such trifles. 

““What’s this?’ said Cis, standing up 
and poking his fork into a game-pie. ‘All 
messed up with aspic jelly! Can’t one get 
a good honest piece of roast meat in the 
house?” 

“There is some cold beef on the side- 
board,’’ said Juliet, with a not very lively 
interest in her voice. 

** Yes, I dare say! as tough as leather! I 
wish you would change the butcher; we get 
worse meat than anybody else in London.”’ 

**Who’s that went out just now?” asked 
Cis, presently, as Juliet did not answer him. 


“Tt was Colonel Fleming,” she answered, 
shortly. 

“Then why couldn’t you have asked him 
to lunch?” 

“Tt is a good thing I did not, as you say 
everything is so nasty,’’ she said, with a 
laugh. ‘* But Colonel Fleming would have 
stayed, I suppose if he had wished to do so; 
I did not think it necessary to ask him.” 

“No, you can have all your stuck-up 
lords and swells here every day, but you 
can’t be civil toan old friend like Fleming!” 
said Cis tauntingly. 

Juliet bit her lip and was silent. 

“Tam going down to Sotherne to-mor- 
row,” she said, presently; “‘we have no 
dinner engagement to-morrow, and I am 
thinking of running down for the day.” 

Now it so happened that Cis was under 
promise to take Gretchen Rudenbach down 
to the Crystal Palace for an afternoon con- 
cert, and he had been wondering much how 
he should manage to escape unnoticed from 
home for the best part of the day. 

Cis was at heart terribly afraid of his wife. 
His friendship with Gretchen was, in truth, 
of the most innocent character, and if from 
the first he had made no secret of it with his 
wife, she would probably have been only 
too glad that he should find amusement any 
where, to object in the very least toit. But 
he lad liked to keep up the little halo of 
romanve with which his intercourse with 
Gretchen had from the first been surround- 
ed. Cis Travers thought of no actual evil 
with regard to Gretchen Rudenbach, and 
yet he would have liked to be suspected of 
it; and it flattered his vanity to compromise 
her by taking her about with him rather 
publicly. 

More than once lately he had been noticed 
at Richmond and at Maidenhead on a hot 
afternoon, with the blue-eyed music-player, 
when his wife was driving in the Park, or 
entertaining her friends at afternoon straw- 
berries and tea—perfectly unconscious of 
her husband’s occupations. 

And it so happened that Cis had one of 
these expeditions with Gretchen in contem- 
plation for the morrow, and had, moreover, 
been wondering what excuse he could frame 
for dining as well as spending the afternoon 
at Crystal Palace. So that, when Juliet 
announced her intention of going down to 
Sotherne, his face cleared at once, and he 
answered with alacrity: 

“ Weil, I think you had better; you have 
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not been down to Sotherne for some time, 
and you ought to run down occasionally, 
You wont want me, I suppose?”’ 

“O dear no, thank you! I am only going 
to see Mrs. Blair, and to look how Andrews 
has planted the garden out this summer, 
And perhaps I shall go on to Broadley and 
bring Flora back with me, if she can get 
ready in time.” 

“‘Very well, then; as you say we haveno 
dinner engagement, I think I will dine out, 
and then you need not hurry back before 
the evening train; it will be cooler for you 
to come back by, this hot weather; and if 
you are home by half-past nine, it will, 1 
suppose, be in plenty of time for your even- 
ing engagements; if I am dining out, it wil) 
leave you free,” 

“Thank you, Cis,” said Juliet, slightly 
surprised, for her husband did not often 
study her convenience and comfort, “It 
will be pleasanter, certainly, to come up by 
the later train, and will give me more time 
there. O yes, I shall be in plenty of time; 
I have only Lady Withers’s bail, and need 
not go to that till eleven—and if I am tired, 
I shall very likely not go to it at all.” 

And so it was settled. 

Cis went his way up to Notting Hill after 
lunch, to settle with Gretchen about calling 
for her the next day, and to ask her to dine 
with him at the Crystal Palace after the 
concert; whilst Juliet went about her daily 
round of visits and shopping. But driving 
along at a footpace under the trees in the 
Park, listening wearily the while to Mrs. 
Dalmaine’s chatier, she felt, notwithstand- 
ing, that the world was a little better and 
brighter, and happier to her for that torn 
yellow letter that was folded upon her heart. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BROUGHT TO BAY. 


SMOTHERED in dust, and creaking dismal- 
ly like a creature in agonies, the twelve 
o’clock train was steaming into the station 
at Sotherne. 

The very sight made one hot—so covered 
with fine white dust and begrimed with dirt 
and heat was every carriage and every pas- 
senger. 

Simmonds, the porter, had sauntered lei- 
surely forwards. No one now ever got out 
at Sotherne, and, apparently, no one ever 
got in—no one at least, of any significance. 
Only a fat farmer from a second-class cal 
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riage, and two rough-looking drovers from 
a third, got out; whilst one girl with a bun- 
die in a blue-checked handkerchief was 
waiting to get in. 

To-day, however, there was a little varie- 
wy, for a lady got out of one of the dusty, 
hot-cushioned first-class carriages. 

At the sight of her Simmonds, who had 
been bestowing considerable attention upon 
the blue-bundled young lady, suddenly and 
mercilessly left that damsel to find a seat 
for‘berself, and hurried forward, touching 
his cap obsequiously. 

“J don’t think the carriage has come yet, 
ma'am,” he said, taking Mrs, Travers’s 
handbag and shaw! from her, and shading 
his eyes with his hand as he looked down 
the white highroad. 

“IT don’t expect the carriage,’ answered 
Mrs. Travers. ‘‘Is your wife quite well, 
and the baby?’’ 

“Quite well, thank you, ma’am, You 
will find it very hot walking, ma’am,”’ added 
the man, respectfully. ‘Should I send a 
boy up to the house to say you’ve come, 
ma'am? He wouldn’t be gone long, if you 
would not mind sitting in the waiting-room.”’ 

“No, thank you, Simmonds; I had rather 
walk. Ishall go slowly, andI dare say I 
shall not find it very hot.” 

Nevertheless Juliet did find it very hot 
indeed. 

It was one of those perfectly breezeless, 
cloudless days, when the whole air seems 
hazy and swimming with the heat. By the 
time she had walked along the quarter of a 
mile of dusty highroad, she began to regret 
that she had not allowed Simmonds to send 
up the boy for the carriage. But the worst 
part of the walk was over. 

Presently, by a path well known to her 
she turned into a waving cornfield, cutting 
off the corner of which she came to a small 
wicket gate which led into her own park. 
Here at once was shade, and peace, and 
loveliness, 

Juliet was in no hurry; she sat down un- 
der the first tree she came to and took off 
her hat, 

Before her lay the cornfield through which 
she had passed, already in full ear, flecked 
allover with blue and purple cornflowers 
and great scarlet poppies, above which a 
thousand white and yeliow butterflies flut- 
tered ceaselessly; behind her were the great 
woods that were her own; from their deep 
shades she could hear the soft cooing of the 
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wood-pigeons, the occasional erackle of the 
branches as some squirrel scampered along 
them, and the soft everlasting ripple of the 
leaves. A little stream babbled fresh and 
cool at her feet, fringed by drooping ferns 
and tall meadow-sweet and starlike wild- 
parsley flowers. Behind her, from the 
green slope hard by, came the steady munch 
of big-eyed dark-skinned Alderney cows 
standing knee-deep in the luscious grass; 
and right above her head, in the deep blue 
sky, was one fluttering lark singing away 
with all his might and main. 

Sweet sounds, and sights, and smells? 
How delicious, how wonderful, after months 
of brick and mortar, of the stone pavements 
and the stunted shrubs of London squares! 
How intoxicating to find one’s self suddenly 
transported into a scene like this! What a 
feast for the tired eyes is all the luxuriant 
greenery of midsummer! What peace to 
the wearied ears and head are the hundred 
hushing sounds of a summer’s day! 

Who is there that understands the coun- 
try with the deep joy, the intensity of ap- 
preciation, the delight too rapturous for 
words, of the imprisoned Londoner set free 
for one blessed day from the unloveliness of 
his daily surroundings! 

It is worth while to live nine months of 
the year in a city for the sake of the keen 
delight of the other three; a delight which 
I believe no country-nurtured person, how- 
ever fond he may be of country life and 
country pursuits, ever understands and 
realizes with the same intensity. 

Juliet had all the vivid imagination, the 
deep poetry of soul, which is aboveall need- 
ful to constitute a true lover of nature. It 
was not merely to her a fine day and a pleas- 
ant prospect; there was a whole world te 
her in the fair sights and sounds around her. 
There was a meaning in the deep shadows 
under the trees and the yellow glare of the 
sunlight beyond, a rhythm in every babble 
of the brook, a poem in every waving flower 
on its banks; it was like an essay on life te 
her to sit and look upon it all, like a lesson 
in all that is best, and purest, and loveliest. 
Sweet teachings of nature! how is it that 
to some you are but a blank meaninglest 
page, whilst others can read all the wisdom 
of your hidden story as in an open book? 

Tired with the heat of her journey, and 
soothed by the murmuring sounds around 
her, Juliet leant her head back against the 
lime-tree under which she sat, and graduai- 
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ly fell asleep. A little breeze from beneath 
the drooping woods caught the soft rings of 
+ner dark hair; low-voiced insects hummed 
and buzzed about her; flakes of scented 
blossom: fluttered down from the lime-tree 
-vbove, and the brook gurgling on beside 
jner blended vaguely with the music of her 
alreams. 

Such a sweet picture she looked, sitting 
there in her cool blue muslin dress, with her 
head thrown a little back, her lips a little 
parted, and her hands clasped loosely to- 
gether in front of her! She looked very 
yyoung—hardly more than a girl; and yet 
there were many sad drooping lines on the 
«clear pale face, that would never perhaps 
4Jook free from care and suffering again. 

By-and-by, a cloud stole for an instant 
vover the face of the sun, and with it the 
breeze freshened. With a start and a little 
shiver, Juliet awoke and sprang to her feet. 
«‘ I did not come down here to go to sleep!” 
she said aloud to herself as she looked at 
her watch and found that she had wasted 
-nearly half an hour. Skirting the shady 
border of the wood, she began slowly to 
climb the side of the hill, and presently the 
many-twisted chimneys and the three red 
gables of Sotherne Court appeared before 
her. Leaving the park, she turned into the 
gardens through the shrubbery gate. No 
~one seemed to be moving around the house 
“or gardens. It was about the men’s dinner- 
time, and the roller was standing on the 
dawn aud the wheelbarrow on the gravel 
walk just as Andrews and his assistant had 
deft them to go off to their midday meal. 

The windows stood wide open, and soft 
‘anuslin draperies fluttered out from the 
morning-room. Mrs. Blair had adopted as 
her own the little morning-room that used 
in the old days to be Juliet’s especial re- 
treat. It was here that she was sitting on 
this particular morning. A white muslin 
dress plentifully adorned with pink ribbons 
decked the somewhat angular lines of her 
spare figure, and a mobcap ef muslin and 
lace to match, invested her with acombined 
elegance and simplicity suitable to the novel 
aharacter of a betrothed damsel in which 
she was now figuring. 

She sat on the sofa, whilst in front of her 
on a low stool squatted the happy lover, 
obediently holding a skein of white wool, 
which his lady-love was deftly winding off 
dis outstretched red hands. 

““Now, Daniel!’ said the lady, playfully, 
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**how can I wind if you fidget so? do keen 
still!’ 

“* My charming love, who could keep still 
at the feet of so much beauty!” returned 
the lover gallantly; ‘when the heart is on 
fire, the—ahem, the—a—tenement of clay is 
naturally restless?” 

Mr. Lamplough was secretly ardently de- 
siring to get up, as the position into which 
Mrs. Blair had sportively pushed him was 
beginning to be sadly trying to his back and 
knees. 

“You naughty darling!’ she answered, 
laughing affectedly and shaking her finger 
at him; “‘ always flattering your poor Maria! 
When we are married, Daniel, I am afraid 
you will no longer make me such pretty 
speeches !”” 

The Reverend Daniel promptly reflected 
that, when he was married, he was not like- 
ly to waste much time squatting on the floor 
like a journeyman tailor at his Maria’s feet; 
but courtship, as he was well aware, brings 
its own appointed duties. 

“Cruel, cruel angel!’ he exclaimed, trag- 
ically; “‘already you begin to doubt my 
devotion!’ 

** Never, my dearest love—do not suspect 
your own Maria! itis my exquisite sensi- 
tiveness that leads me for one moment 
astray.. Doubt you, my love!—you that are 
‘the kindred soul so long sought for in vain 
by this widowed lonely heart!’ 

And here Mrs. Blair, dropping the ball of 
wool, melted into gentle tearless sobs behind 
her lace handkerchief; upon which Mr. 
Lamplough joyfully seized the opportunity 
of releasing his cramped legs from their 
aching posture, and rising from the ground 
with difficulty, by holding on to the corner 
of the table, he landed himself safely upon 
the sofa by his Maria's side, where he pro- 
ceeded to clasp her somewhat shrinking 
form to the rumpled and not altogether spot- 
less shirt-front which veiled his manly 
bosom. 

It was at this critical moment in the pro- 
ceedings of these fond lovers, that an intrud- 
ing shadow suddenly darkened the window. 

With a little scream, Mrs. Blair pushed 
back her lover, 

“We are watched, Daniel!’ she cried; 
“for heaven’s sake, leave me!’ 

The Reverend Daniel had also caught 
sight of the interloping somebody outside. 
and was not slow to take the hint. It was 
all very well to act the adoring lover in strict 
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privacy with this charming widow, but he 
ad no fancy for making himseif ridiculous 
before a third person. With a sudden 
pound, he sprang to the door; and when 
Juliet Travers, pushing aside the muslin 
curtains, stepped in through the long 
French window, she caught sight of a pair 
af black legs flying precipitately through 
the door. 

It did not strike her that she had come in 
atan inopportune moment. It could not 
have been Higgs, of course, who had bolted 
in so undignified a manner; and it only 
vaguely crossed her mind that Mrs. Blair’s 
visitor, whoever he might be, had an un- 
pleasantly rough manner of slamming the 
door behind him. 

Mrs. Blair, at the sudden appearance of 
her stepdaughter, jumped up with a little 
ery of genuine astonishment. 

“My dearest Juliet, how you made me 
stari. I could not think whoit was. What 
made you come in that way? and what has 
brought you down to-day? and why did 
you not write, my darling girl? and, dear 
me! you must have walked from the station 
—and in all this heat!” 

“Yes, I walked—’’ answered Juliet, 
quietly, as she threw down her hat and sun- 
shade upon the table. ‘‘I had something 
tosay to you, Mrs. Blair—something that 
could not well be writven; so 1 thought it 
‘best to come down myself.” 

“Have you, dearest Juliet? but you will 
have something to eat first? surely you 
must want something after your journey— 
acup of tea or a little claret, at all events, 
to cool you?”’ 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Blair,’’ answered 
Juliet, laying her hand on her stepmother’ s 
arm as she was rising to ring the bell; ‘* do 
not ring for anything—1 shall have the car- 
riage tu take me on to Broadley to lunch as 
soon as I have said what I have to say to 
you. I want nothing but your attention 
for a few minutes.” 

Something in Juliet’s manner suddenly 
filled Mrs, Blair with a vague apprehension. 


“Dear me!” she said, with a little ner-: 


vous laugh; ‘‘ what can you have to say to 
me, Juliet? Iam sure I am delighted to 
listen to anything that you have to say; but 
is it so very important, that you cannot even 
rest and have some luncheon first?”’ 

“Yes, it is very important,’? answered 
Juliet, gravely. And then for a minute she 
was silent, standing looking sternly down 
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upon the woman who had wronged her so 
deeply and so remorselessly, 

Mrs. Blair had turned a little pale under 
her rouge, and her heart was thumping in 
a manner very unusual to her. She could 
not meet her stepdaughter’s eye, but sat 
fidgeting nervously with the pink ribbon 
bows on the front of her dress. 

have seen Ernestine,’’ began Juliet. 
A sudden sense of relief sent the blood back 
into Mrs. Blair’s face. 

**O my dear Juliet,’”’ she said, with alac- 
rity, ‘‘I know that you have come to plead 
with me about that poor misguided girl! I 
see she has been to you with some tale 
about my cruelty and harshness in sending 
her away so suddenly; it is just like your 
goodness and charity of heart to take her 
part and to come down to plead for her— 


. and of course it does sound rather severe, I 


admit, after so many years, to send her off 
at a day's notice; but if you heard all the 
rights of it, and my version of the story, I 
think you would agree with me that I have 
done perfectly right in sending her away— 
such a flighty untrustworthy wretch as she 
has turned out, and has been giving herself 
such airs—impertinence to my visitors, and 
Heaven knows what besides!’ 

You are mistaken,” answered Juliet, 
quietly; ‘it is not about your dismissal of 
your maid that I came to speak. Whatever 
I may or may not think of your sending her 
away so suddenly, you had a perfect right 
to do so, and I should not dream of inter- 
fering with or questioning your arrange- 
ments. No, Mrs. Blair, it is not of your 
maid’s dismissal, but of something which 
she told me that I have to speak to you.”’ 

Again the color fled from Mrs. Blair’s 
cheeks, 

‘Something she told you!”’ she repeated, 
blankly. 

was a letter,’”’ said Juliet, 
letter which should have been received by 
me five years ago—that letter is now, or was 
until yesterday, in Ernestine’s possession. 
Mrs. Blair, I have come to ask you why 
that letter never reached me?”’ 

“A Jetter?—I cannot think what you 
mean! What have [ todo with Ernestine’s 
letters? what on earth do you suppose that 
I am likely to know about it?” faltered 
Mrs. Blair; whiist there flashed rapidly 
through her mind the recollection of all 
that had happened on the morning of the 
arrival of that letter she had destroyed, 
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As distinctly as if it had been yesterday 
she remembered tearing it in half upon her 
maid’s sudden entrance, and then throwing 
it into the fire. No, there could not bea 
doubt of its destruction—she remembered 
well how the bright flames had danced up 
and licked up the white paper in a second, 
and how the charred and blackened frag- 
ments had fluitered with the smoke up into 
the chimney. It was as plain before her 
eyes as if she could see it now. The letter 
kad inost assuredly been utterly destroyed. 
Ernestine might have guessed at the story 
and raked it up out of revenge, but she 
could have no possible proof —and who 
would believe the word of a discarded ser- 
vant against that of her mistress? She 
might (putting together the fact of her 
fetching the bag and seeing the blazing let- 
ter) have got hold of the truth, but it was 
quite impossible that she could bring for- 
ward any evidence to support her accusa- 
tion; therefore Mrs. Blair rapidly decided 
that her best and safest plan was to brazen 
it out and to deny it utterly. 

“T really cannot think what you are 
talking about, Juliet,’’ she said, in well- 
feigned bewilderment. ‘“‘ You look at me 
in such a strange manner—you seem almost 
to be accusing me of something!’ she add- 
ed, with a nervous laugh. 

**I do accuse you of something; I accuse 
you of intercepting and destroying a letter 
addressed to me by Colonel Fleming just 
before he went away to India!’ 

“Juliet, you positively insult me! what 
can youmean? IJ intercept a letter, indeed! 
I interfere with another person’s corre- 
spondence! What on earth do you take me 
for? I never was so insulted in my life!” 
And Mrs, Bilair’s voice actually quivered 
with the impetuous force of her righteous 
indignation. 

“Then how do you account for this?” 
said Juliet, unfastening her pocket-book 
and holding out to her the torn letter which 
Ernestine had brought her. ‘* This, Mrs. 
Blair, your maid found in the lining of a 
dress which you had given her!” 

Mrs. Blair stared blankly and speechlessly 
at the fragment in Juliet’s hand; she rec- 
ognized the letter immediately, but the 
sight of it filled her with utter amazement. 
How on earth did Ernestine get hold of it? 
for of course she knew at once that the 
dress story was a fabrication. 

“I know nothing of it,’’ she faltered at 
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last; ** I never saw it before; it must have 
been Ernestine’s doing entirely,” 

“What motive could Ernestine have 
had?” exclaimed Juliet, impatiently, “Mrs, 
Blair, do not take the trouble to deny what 
is as plain as daylight. You knew that [ 
expected a letter from Colonel Fleming, for 
I had told you that he was going to write to 
me. You watched for it and intercepted 
it; how it came into your maid’s possession 
I neither know nor care; but I do know 
that you—and you alone—stole my letter.” 

Then Mrs. Biair, driven from her last en- 
trenchment, burst into tears, ‘I did it for 
the best, Juliet—indeed, indeed 1 did, I 
was so afraid you would be led into making 
an imprudent match. I only wished for 
your happiness.”’ 

My happiness!’ repeated her step- 
daughter, scornfully. ‘* You did not think 
much of my. happiness, I fancy. All you 
wanted was your own selfish ends and your 
own cruel revenge on a girl whom youal- 
ways hated and envied.”’ 

‘Dearest Juliet, do not speak so! Pray 
believe me—I meant it for the best, I did 
indeed!’ And Mrs. Blair sobbed and wrung 
her hands, and looked the picture of woe. 

“And do you know what your ‘ best’ has 
done for me?” answered Juliet, in alow 
concentrated voice; ‘‘do you know that you 
have ruined my happiness and embittered 
my soul? do you know that you have spoilt 
two lives, his and mine? Remember that, 
if evil were to come of it, it would be your 
fault—lie at your door; and bitterest curses 
would fall upon your head.” 

** Juliet, Juliet, spare me!’’ cried the un- 
happy Mrs. Blair, covering her ears with 
both her hands. 

““What had I done—’ continued Juliet, 
bitterly and wildly; ‘ good heavens! what 
had I done to you, that you should have 
punished me so cruelly? What in the whole 
course of my life had I been guilty of to 
deserve such a terrible retaliation? Had 
you not lived under my roof, been fed at my 
expense, been treated in my house with all 
due honor and respect as my father’s wid- 
ow? Are you not human, have you no Wo- 
manly pity, that you were not able to stop 
short of breaking my heart! How could 
you do it! Good God! woman, how could 
you do it!’ 

She flung up her hands in a paroxysm of 
despair, whilst tears hot and bitter welled 
up suddenly into her eyes. 
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At the sight of her stepdaughter’s emo- 
tion Mrs. Blair recovered her presence of 
mind. 

For one moment, in her utter discomfit- 
ure, she had sobbed and prayed, and owned 
herself to be guilty; but she soon began 
shrewdly to perceive that it would never 
answer for her to be too humble or too 
penitent. 

The worst was over. Juliet, it is true, 
knew of her treachery and baseness, but 
she was not likely to betray that knowledge 
to others. After all, the cards were still in 
her own hands, for Juliet’s secret was in 
her possession, She was a married woman, 
and she loved another man—here to her 
very face she had acknowledged it! what a 
hold such a confession gave Mrs, Blair over 
her stepdaughter! 

Drawing herself up with a look of virtu- 
ous horror, Mrs. Blair addressed her step- 
daughter in an altered voice, 

“Juliet, | am amazed at you. Whatever 
my faults may have been—and I confess 
that lam sorry now for what was simply 
an error of judgment, caused by over-anx- 
iety for your happiness and welfare—what- 
ever mistake I may have coinmitted, I Lave 
atall events never lost sight of the decen- 
cies, | may say, the moralities of life. But 
can I believe my ears, that you, a married 
woman, the wife of Cecil Travers, have the 
audacity to confess to me, your father’s 
widow—a pure-minded, virtuous woman— 
to own to me with your own lips that you 
love another man who is not your husband!’ 

“Silence, woman!” cried Juliet, starting 
from her seat, and crimsoning with anger 
tothe very roots of her hair; ‘* how dare 
you say such words! what is it to you 
whom I love or whom I don’t love?”’ 

“T am disgusted —simply disgusted!’ 
said the widow, turning away and waving 
her scented handkerchief before her face, as 
if the thought of Juliet’s iniquities made 
her feel faint. 

Juliet stifled down her anger and laughed 
ashort bitter laugh. 

“You will probably be still more dis- 
gusted at what I have to say further to you, 
Mrs. Blair,” she said, scornfully. ‘‘ You 
have made my house your home for several 
years—I do not care that you should do so 
any longer. As soon as it is convenient to 
you, I shall be much obliged if you will find 
another abode. Ido not wish to hustle you 


out with unkind haste, but my house is, 
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after your insulting words and your wicked 
conduct to me, no longer fitted to be your 
home.”’ 

Mrs. Blair turned livid with rage. She 
was silent for a minute, and then, witha 
sudden smile of triumph, she got up and 
made her stepdaughter a sweeping curtsey. 

** Very much obliged to you, Mrs. Tra- 
vers, I am sure! Your revenge is very 
nicely aimed, certainly; only, unfortunate- 
ly, it has no power to wound me. I wason 
the point of telling you that I no longer re- 
quire the kind shelter of your house, which 
I should in any case have left altogether in 
a few months—to oblige you, I will make it 
afew weeks. But as I am going to be mar- 
ried very shortly, and have a house of my 
own in London, I am fortunately quite in- 
dependent of the charitable tender mercies 
of my stepdaughter.” 

**To be married!” 
amazement. 

‘*Yes—very wonderful, of course,” said 
the widow, smiling, and fanning herself 
with great sang-froid. ‘* Wonderful, of 
course, but nevertheless true. My future 
husband is the eminent divine the Reverend 
Daniel Lamplough, who has a nice house 
in Eccleston Street. I dare say Ican hurry 
on my marriage to oblige you, Juliet, and 
turn out of Sotherne in about five or six 
weeks. Have you anything else to say to 
me?”’ 

No, Juliet had nothing else to say. In 
truth, she was so much astounded at this 
unexpected piece of news, that she forgot 
all her anger in blank bewildered amaze- 
ment. 

She could only take her leave shortly and 
coldly, and depart by the way she came; 
whilst Mrs, Blair, triumphant to the last, 
laughed a scornful laugh of victory as her 
adversary went out, 

**T had the best of it there, I think!’ she 
said aloud, as soon as Juliet was out of 
hearing. 

And there is no denying it; she had very 
much the best of it. Juliet had been out 
trumped! 


gasped Juliet, in 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FLORA. 

On that same morning Broadley House 
lay full in the midsummer sunshine, whilst 
its master sat out on the lawn under the 
shadow of a spreading walnut tree. 
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The house was to the full as untidy and 
dilapidated-looking as of old. There had 
been no money spent upon house-painters 
and decorators since the days when little 
Georgie was the ruling spirit in it and the 
squire kept the hounds. 

What the old man called a “lick of 
paint’? had indeed been patched on here 
and there, just to keep body and soul to- 
gether, as it were, in the rambling old 
house; but there had been no thorough 
overhauling and doing-up of the doors and 
windows, no repapering of the rooms, no 
resuscitation of the cracked yellow plaster 
and stucco, such as undoubtedly the whole 
place required in every part. 

Neither was the garden any better kept 
and tended than of yore. The evergreens 
had grown up long and straggly, and, for 
want of being regularly clipped, had be- 
come weedy and thin-looking near their 
roots; the borders were a tangled mixture 
of flowers and weeds, with, if anything, a 
predominance of the latter; whilst the lawn 
was badly mown and scratched up by the 
swarm of chickens and dogs which strayed 
all day long unreproved over it. 

They none of them cared for these things 
at Broadley. Mrs. Travers, indeed, some- 
times fretted unavailingly over the untidi- 
ness and disorder of her surroundings, and 
pleaded for another gardener, and suggested 
the ejection of the live-stock from before 
the drawing-room windows; but the squire 
would only grumble savagely—‘‘Another 
gardener! pray where's the money to come 
from, ma’am?”’ whilst Flora regarded the 
notion of exiling the dogs from any portion 
of the domain with such indignant horror, 
that Mrs. Travers, being quite in the mi- 
nority, had to smother her remonstrances 
into an aggrieved and snubbed silence. 

Squire Travers sits in a low chair under 
the walnut tree, dressed in a sort of East- 
Indian planter’s costume of nankeen-colored 
cotton, with a straw hat on the ground be- 
hind him, his spectacles on his nose, and 
“ The Field’ on his knees, 

Flat on her back on the grass in front of 
him lies his daughter Flora — her arms 
stretched up behind her blonde shiny head, 
and her gray eyes looking sleepily up at her 
father from beneath their long dark lashes, 
Her lithe young figure, in its close-fitting 
pink cotton dress, gathered in by a simple 
leather belt at her slender waist, is shown 
off to full advantage by the abandon and 


ease of her attitude. Two fox terriers and 
acollie puppy at its most riotous age are 
tumbling and chasing each other with bois- 
terous mirth round and round her recum- 
bent form, without in any way disturbing 


her tranquillity; and a whole brood of soft. 


white fluffy chickens, with their solemnly 
clucking mother at their head, are pecket- 
ing their way over the grass not a couple of 
yards from her head. 

Flora has been dozing, but she is wide 
awake now, and she is wondering when on 
earth her father will have finished that arti- 
cle on salmon culture in ‘* The Field,” 

‘“*He can’t find it so very absorbing,” she 
said to herself; ‘‘ why doesn’t he talk to me 
instead?”’ for Miss Flora was a chatterbox, 
and found enforced silence very hard to 
bear. 

‘Papa!’ she said, at last, seeing that the 
salmon culture had been gone through, and 
a page on cricket-matches just turned to, 

“Yes, my love?” 

** Papa, that’s the third small red spider 
I've watched come down straight on the top 
of your dear old bald head.”’ 

** Bless my soul! you don’t say so, Flora!” 
said the squire, nervously, putting up his 
hand to rub his head, and dropping “ The 
Field ”’ as he did so. 

Flora laughed. ‘‘All rubbish, papa—I 
only wanted you to stop reading! I’m not 
going to let you have ‘ The Field’ again.” 
And she took possession of the fallen pa- 
per, and placed it safely out of his reach 
under her own head, 

‘** Now talk to me, papa.” 

**Talk! bless the child! what is there to 
talk of out of the hunting season?” 

‘*Why, there’s Vesper’s new litter, and 
Jock’s distemper, and whether my mare is 
to be turned out to grass—and, good gra- 
cious, papa,” with alittle scornful impa- 
tience, ‘‘can you talk of nothing else but 
the dogs and horses?” 

The squire rubbed his chin thoughtfully 
—what did the child want to talk about? he 
wondered. Georgie had never wished for 
any more exalted topic of conversation. 

“I thought you were so fond of the 
horses and dogs,’’ he said, reproachfully, 
looking at his younger daughter. 

“So I am, the darlings, I love them!” 
said Flora, catching at one of the fox ter 
riers as he bounded over her, and kissing 
his brown head rapturously ere she released 
his struggling kicking body. 
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“So I am, of course; but they are dull to 
talk about. Do you know of what I have 
been thinking for the last quarter of an 
hour?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Well, look up into the tree above you,” 
she said, casting up her clear gray eyes as 
she spoke; “look right up into it. Do you 
see how the branches all bend out from the 
trunk in regular curves, and how all the 
leaves lie one over another in a sort of 
vaulted roof °—and listen, papa, to the sort 
of murmur the voices of the birds make 
high up above there: do you remember 
when we went into Wells Cathedral once, 
when the choristers were practising some- 
where out of sight—and we stared up at the 
roof till the sound seemed to come from 
there like angels’ voices—don’t you remem- 
ber how lovely it was? Now, doesn’t look- 
ing up into the walnut tree remind you of 
the roof of Wells Cathedral, papa?” 

Mr. Travers had done as he was told, and 
leaned his neck back till it ached, to look 
straight above his head. He listened at- 
tentively to all h's daughter said, and then 
looked down again at her with a puzzled 
bewildered face. What could he possibly 
make of a girl who said a tree was like a 
cathedral ? 

“Upon my soul, Flora, I suppose I am 
very stupid,’’ he said, almost humbly; ‘* but 
Idon’t see how a green tree can be like 
Wells Cathedral!’ 

“Don't you, papa? O, I see it so plain- 
ly,” she answered, with her eyes still above 
his head, continuing the drift of her own 
fanciful imaginations. ‘*I can see all the 
frettings and carvings of the groined roof, 
and the capitals of the columns with leaves, 
and berries, and arabesques, and there is 
one little grinning demon’s head, yes, and 
there is another, and another too—those are 
the bosses, and then a whole legion of little 
saints and fiends mixed up together under 
that arch—ah! cruel little puff of wind! it 
has blown them all away.” 

The squire had looked up again, half fan- 
eying the thingS must be there, since Flora 
Saw them, and angry at his own stupidity 
for not doing so too, and then he looked 
down again at her in perplexity. 

“ What queer things the child has got in 
her head,” he said, half to himself. ‘Is it 
from Wattie, I wonder, that you've got all 
these crazy notions, Miss Flora?” 

A faint flush swept over the girl's face as 


her father spoke, and she haif raised herself 
from the ground. 

**Never mind all the nonsense I talk, 
paps. I like saying aloud all the odd things 
that come into my head—perhaps I ought 
not to expect you to understand—but hush!’ 
is not that the sound of carriage wheels 
coming up the drive? Yes, it is a carriage; 
fancy visitors at this hour in the morning. 
—why, papa!’ springing up gladly, ‘it is 
the Sotherne carriage, and there is Juliet 
inside it.”” And she ran eagerly forward, 
whilst the squire, stooping to pick up his 
“Field” and his straw hat, followed her 
more leisurely. 

“There must be something wrong in the 
head of achild that sees cathedrals up in 
the trees,’’ he said to himself again, with a 
puzzled pucker on his old forehead. 

“Anything wrong with Cis—is my dear 
boy ill?” cried Mrs, Travers, coming anx- 
iously out of the front door to meet her 
daughter-in-law. 

Mothers-in-law have a way of thinking 
that nothing else on earth can occupy the: 
time or thoughts of their sons’ wives ex- 
cepting only those sons, who to the mother 
are such demi-gods, and to the wife often 
such very commonplace and faulty person- 
ages, 

** Nothing is wrong with Cis that I know 
of,” answered Juligt, smiling, as she alight- 
ed from the carriage; *‘ le was quite well 
this morning;’ and a little pang went 
through her heart, at the thought that no- 
one asked or cared whether anything was 
wrong with her: a pang which, an insiant 
after, she accused herself of foolishness for 
feeling. ‘‘ How are you, dear Mrs. Travers? 
can you spare ine Flora? I have come iv 
carry her off. Flora, do you think you cau 
pack up your things and be ready to go back 
with me ina couple of hours? Never mind 
if your wardrobe is not quite what it should 
be—we are not going to a desert; there are: 
plenty of shops in London, you know.” 

*O Juliet! do you really mean it?’’ ex- 
claimed the girl, clapping her hands in de- 
light, whilst visions of London, of balls, 
and theatres, and flower-shows, dreamt of 
often but never experienced, flashed through 
her mind and flusbed her fair young face 
with a bright rose tint. 

‘Flora is too young to go out in Lon- 
don,”’ said her mother—*‘ a child not sey- 
enteen yet,’’ 

“Indeed, mamma, I am!’ interrupted 
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the girl, eagerly; ‘‘I was seventeen last 
Monday—don’t you remember? QO, do let 
me 

“I think she had much better stay at 
home, I have no opinion of turning girls’ 
heads with vanity and frivolity, before they 
are out of the schoolroum,” said the mother, 
severely. 

But the father was thinking of the cathe- 
dral up in the walnut tree. High time 
something should be done to drive such 
fanciful notions out of the child's mind! 

** Let her go, let her go,”’ he said. ** What 
is life to a girl out of the hunting season, 
with no one but a couple of old folks to talk 
to? She only gets a pack of nonsense and 
poetry into her head. You may go with 
your sister-in-law, my dear; go and pack up 
your frocks: and, Juliet, come in and have 
some lunch,”’ 

Mrs. Travers sighed resignedly, as Flora 
executed a pirouette of delight, aud fled in- 
doors with her face all aglow with pleasure 
to pack up ** her frocks.’’ 

So Juliet carried off her young sister-in- 
law to Grosvenor Street. Was it, perhaps, 
that she needed that pure young presence 
to defend her against herself?—that she 
dreaded to return alone to all the storms 
and temptations of her life—that she re- 
quired a companion, some one to be with her 
and stand by her daily, a some one who 
should be quite a different sort of person 
from Rosa Dalmaine? 

Possibly, for with the events of the last 
two days there had grown up a great terror 
in Juliet Travers’s heart, a mortal fear, a 
terrible dread of herself. Whilst she had 
believed that she was unloved and forgot- 
ten, she had been indeed miserable, but she 
had been safe; but with the knowiedge 
which the discovery of that old letter had 
brought her, that she was not unloved, not 
scorned, not forgotten, every safeguard of 
pride and duty behind which she had for- 
merly entrenched herself seemed to be 
crumbling away. 

By the very joy that the knowledge of 
Hugh Fieming’s love gave her, she realized 
the greatness of her danger. And now her 
secret Was no longer her own—to her very 
face her enemy, the woman whose selfish 
erucity had already ruined her life, had ac- 
cused her of loving a man not her husband, 
and had worded her accusation in coarse 
ancompromising words, that had possibly 
acared and terrified her more than all her 
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own most heart-searching thoughts, Ags 
this woman had wrecked her past, might 
she not also equally wreck her future? 

With a shudder of terror, she turned ea- 
gerly from her own thoughts, with a cer. 
tain sense of security, to the girl who sat 
beside her in the railway carriage, and wi 
was chattering gayly of the unknown pleas- 
ures and delights which London can cop. 
tain for sorrowiless seventeen, 

Flora was in fairy-land, The fields, and 
woods, and villages, as they flew by in the 
deepening summer twilight, -eemed to her 
a flower-boidered pathway, that was to lead 
her to the summit of ali her dreams, 

She had never been to London before, 
excepting for an occasional day’s shopping, 
usually including a visit to the dentist, of 
which she had anything but pleasant remi- 
niscences, and she never had been to a ball 
in her life. Flora was neither worldly nor 
frivolous, but she had that craving for en- 
joyment and pleasure which all young girls 
naturally possess, and which is so ofven un- 
wisely checked and smothered away asa 
sin by mothers who believe themselves w 
be honestly doing their duty, but who seem 
to have entirely forgotten their own young 
days. 

Why, in the name of all that is innocent 
and good, should not girls enjoy to the ut 
most their first heyday of youth, when 
they are heart-whole and frolicsome as the 
young lambs in the cowslip-covered fields! 
God knows that heart-burnings, and disap- 
pointments, and weariness of mind, come 
soon enough to most women! 

And beyond and above this natural pleas- 
ure and excitement in the change that had 
come into her life, there was hidden away 
somewhere in the depths of Flora’s heart a 
certain joyous delight in the thought of 
something very specially happy, which 
might in all probability come across her 
path in London, 

Now, this something had a tangible name 
—and the name of it was Walter Ellison. 

Flora Travers was not at all ‘in love” 
with our old friend Wattie; at least, if you 
had accused her of such a thing, sbe would 
have laughed at you. Wattie was to her as 
an elder brother, a home authority, a some- 
body to be at times teased and lorded over, 
and at other times admiringly listened to 
and meekly obeyed. She had had very lit 
tle sisterly intercourse with her own browber 
—indeed, she knew very little of him at all; 
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and the little she did know was so uncon- 
ial to her own nature, that she could 
hardly be said to be fond of him. 

But in Wattie, Flora had realized, as she 
thought, all her notions of fraternal affec- 
tion, and perhaps a something more besides 
of which she was hardly aware. 

When he came down to Broadley from 
Saturday to Monday, an event which had 
happeued less often now than in the first 
years after poor Georgie’s death, Flora ran 
gladly to meet him at the front door, which 
in opening to admit his handsome figure 
seemed to her to let in a flood of life and 
sunshine along with it. 

When he talked to her she listened to 
him patiently, when he lent her books she 
devoured them eagerly; but when, as fre- 
quently happened, he gave her gentle fra- 
ternal scoldings and wise little bits of ad- 
vice, she laughed at him scornfully, and 
told him to mind his own business, and 
then after he was gone repented in tears, 
and strove to do all he wished. 

And Wattie loved the girl with all his 
heart and soul; not as he had loved Geor- 
gie, with the fervor and passion of a boy’s 
first love, but soberly and gravely, and none 
the less deeply that he had hitherto en- 
tirely suppressed every outward demonstra- 
tion of it, 

This transferring of his heart from his 
dead first love to her young sister was not 
done all in a minute. 

Wattie had been attracted to her first be- 
cause of the reflected light of his affection 
to Georgie, because she was so heart- 
broken at her death, and perhaps still more 
because of her great personal likeness to 
her sister, But by degrees, as time went 
on, he grew to love her for herself alone, 
and to love her with a totally different and 
distinct love from that he had felt for 
Georgie. 

Not for her sweetness, or gentleness, or 
unselfishness could any one love Flora Tra- 
vers, None of these things had she in com- 
mon with Georgie; their love of riding and 
of all healthy outdoor occupations, and 
their fair shining hair alone, had made the 
sisters alike, 

Flora was willful, and self-indulgent, and 
spoilt, as ouly the younger child of a doting 
old father can be. She asserted her own 
opinions, spoke out her own views, contra- 
dicted her elders, and laughed at them to 
their faces, with a boldness which horrified 


Wattie, whilst at the same time it attracted 
him strangely. 

She was so saucy, and so conscious of her 
own power, and so pretty with it all, that it 
would have required a stronger minded 
man than Wattie to have resisted her. And 
then Flora had a serious side to her voiatile 
nature, a vivid imagination, a refined mind, 
and the warmest heart in the world. 

Walter Ellison was no longer the impetu- 
ous lover who had wooed poor Georgie five 
years ago. He knew very well that the 
squire would as joyfully give him his 
younger daughter, as he had jealously with- 
held the elder from him in days gone by. 
But Wattie did not mean to take advantage 
of that knowledge. The child should not 
be taken unawares; she should have time to 
look about her, and see other men, and 
learn her own heart thoroughly before he 
asked her for it. Meanwhile Wattie stuck 
to the Bar and worked in earnest. He had 
long ago given up the idea of rising to fame 
and fortune by the pursuit of the Fine Arts, 
and opportunity having on one occasion 
given him a brief with which he had made 
a slight success, he buckled down bravely 
to court the legal muse, and by this time 
was earning a small but steadily increasing 
income by his untiring energy and perse- 
verance, 

He did not go down very often to Broad- 
leynow. He fancied that the squire’s hints, 
and nods, and winks had made Flora slight- 
ly conscious and confused in his presence, 
and he did not want her to be driven into 
considering him as a lover, or even as an 
admirer, by the well-meant insinuations of 
anybody. 

If she loved him, she must do so of her 
own accord, he said to himself, or else not 
at all. 

And yet, all the time he plodded away at 
his daily work, he was not constantly think- 
ing that he was working and toiling for her. 
Indirectly, for her—yes, if she would have 
him; but if not, then for himself. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FLORA IN LONDON. 


Tae whirl of London life went on—din- 
ners, balls, evening parties all night, flower- 
shows, afternoon parties, visits, and shops 
all day—and no one among all the gay 
crowd of matrons and maids caught the 
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spirit of the life more quickly, or entered 
more thoroughly iuto every passing pleas- 
ure, than did our little friend Flora Travers. 

In three weeks Flora had developed from 
a girl into a woman; the hotbed life of 
London excitement drew out of her things 
that had before lain dormant within her, 
and which it would have taken years of the 
quiet humdrum existence of Broadley 
House to have brought to light. 

For in three weeks she had learnt the se- 
cret of her own attractiveness. She had 
gone to her first ball with a thousand tre- 
mors and misgivings. As she had followed 
Juliet up the flower-bedecked staircase, and 
had encountered all the gay couples of men 
and women coming down it—a quadrille 
was just over—talking, and laughing, and 
nodding to each other with the ease of per- 
fect confidence in themselves and in their 
own enjoyment, her beating heart had sunk 
down in dismay. 

She knew no one. Was it likely that she 
would get any partners? Who would care 
to dance with a girl so young and so igno- 
rant of everything connected with London 
life as she was? And to sit still and watch 
other girls dance and enjoy themselves was, 
Flora felt, wore than the fortitude of sev- 
enteen could bear. She knew she should 
disgrace herself and cry. O, how heartily 
she Jonged to be able to turn back and fly 
down that bright thronged staircase, jump 
into the dark carriage again, and be carried 
home to bed before the dreadful misery 
which she anticipated should overtake her! 

And then, just as these agonized thoughts 
were at their climax, somebody introduced 
her to her first partner: 

“*Miss Travers, let me introduce Captain 
Hartley.’ 

And an unknown somebody, whom she 
had not courage to look up at, straightway 
whirled her away in his arms. 

Jack Hartley was wondering what on 
earth he should say te his partner. The 
lady of the house had asked him if he 
minded dancing with a very young girl, 
who knew nobody; and Jack, who was 
good-natured, pulled a grimace and sub- 
mitted to be victimized. 

**She is pretty, at all events,’’ was his 
first thought, adding, after a dozen steps or 
so down the room, ‘‘and dances well, too, 
by Jove! Well, I'd better keep her at it, 
for I suppose she can’t say a word.”’ 

And keep her at it he did, until his own 


breath was utterly gone, and he had to come 
toa stop to recruit it, whilst Flora stood 
fresh and cool as a summer flower by his 
side, 

“Well, I must say something to her,” 
thought Jack, when his violent panting 
was somewhat abated, ‘‘so here goes for 
the Row or the Royal Academy for the nine 
hundred and sixteenth time this week!’ 
And he was just clearing his throat te open 
fire upon these interesting topics whena 
clear sweet voice by his side said: 

“T am afraid you will find me very 
stupid.’’ 

“Stupid!” said Jack, opening his blue 
eyes in amazement, but feeling rather guilty 
the while; ‘‘ what an extraordinary idea! 
what can make you think so?” 

“Girls are always considered stupid 
when they are quite young. I know you 
were cudgelling your brains to think of 
something civil to say to me.”’ 

‘“*What a witch you are!’ said Jack, 
laughing at being so cleverly found out, and 
beginning to notice that his companion was 
even more than pretty. ‘ Well, I wont 
deny the soft impeachment; but I see now 
that I was blind—you are not like ordinary 
girls at all.” 

“Perhaps not,’’ said Flora, lowering her 
glance a little under her partner’s admiring 
gaze, ‘‘ but this is my first ball.” 

‘*Everybody must have a beginning,” 
said Captain Hartley, with reassuring con- 
descension. ‘So it is your first ball, is it? 
Well, and how do you like it?” 

‘QO, not at all, as yet,” said Flora, with 
ingenuous earnestness, 

Jack Hartley burst out laughing. ‘‘ Upon 
my word, Miss Travers, you are not com- 
plimentary, considering that I am ‘as yet’ 
your only partner!’ 

“That is just it—I mean,” correcting 
herself with a blush, “I don’t mean to be 
rude, of course—but it is because you are 
my only partner. I know you will be the 
only one,’’ she added, looking melancholy. 

“Do you mean that I am to dance with 
you the whole evening?’ said Jack, more 
and more amused. 

“Ono, no! how very stupid you are!” 
cried Flora, quite distressed; ‘‘ no, I mean 
of course that no one else will.” 

‘Why on earth should you imagine that 
such an awful state of imbecility is going 
to befall the whole of the male sex here 
present?” 
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“Because I am seventeen, and I don’t 
know a single soul in the room,” answered 
the girl, with a demure solemnity that was 
almost tragic. 

Jack laughed heartily as he passed his 
arm round her waist, and as he carried her 
off again among the dancers he whispered, 
with his long mustache almost brushing 
agains her sinooth fair plaits: 

“You little goose, you dance divinely; 
you are lovely, and, better still, you know 
how to flirt already. Take my word for it, 
before the end of the evening you will be 
queen of the room.” 

And he was right. Before the evening 
was over Flora had more partners than she 
knew what to do with, and was lording it 
over them with all the saucy impudence of 
a young sovereign. 

It is little to be wondered at that in three 
weeks’ time there was no longer only one 
wan reigning supreme in Flora Travers’s 
imagination. 

Wattie Ellison was no more the dominant 
influence of her life. Instead of him, doz- 
ens of young men of all shades and kinds 
hustled and jostled each other through her 
thoughts night and day, one succeeding the 
other with surprising rapidity. Captain 
Hartley, with his blue eyes and long mus- 
tache, and with the privileged freedom of 
old friendship which that little talk at her 
first ball had empowered him to assume, 
was perhaps the foremost and most con- 
stant on her list of admirers—at all events, 
he attracted her fancy and touched her 
vanity more than did any of the others, 

Captain Hartley was a young man who 
understood women and the art of pleasing 
them thoroughly. He had studied them at 
all ages and in all moods from his boyhood 
upwards; he understood when to pursue 
them and when to stand aloof, when to ca- 
jole and when to appear indifferent, whea 
wo gaze with bold admiration and when to 
glance covertly with feigned timidity—he 
could be humble with them at times; but, 
above all, he knew when and how to ve au- 
dacious; for what woman at heart is not 
attracted by audacity, though she must 
perforce feign to resent it? ‘‘ Faint heart 
never won fair lady,’’ is the truest proverb 
that ever was written concerning the much 
hackneyed subject of love-making. In a 
word, Jack Hartley was a finished flirt; 
moreover, he was a cavalry officer, in a 
crack Lancer regiment, and Flora was at 
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that age when the military element makes 
a profound impression on the female imagi- 
nation. When one morning she had been 
taken down to some field-day at Aldershot, 
and had seen him trot by at the head of his 
troop, a brilliant vision of blue cloth and 
gold lace and shining accoutrements glitter- 
ing in the sunshine, little Flora gave in at 
once, and believed herself, for that day at 
least, to be really and truly desperately in 
love with the fascinating captain. 

Meanwhile, Wattie Ellison was not un- 
mindful of what was going on, but he knew 
the child better than she knew herself. 

He had met her at several balls, and, 
although he had never danced himself 
since the death of his first love, he had 
been partly pleased and partly pained to 
stand aside in some sheltering doorway to 
watch Flora, 

He was pleased that she was so happy 
and so much admired, and to see her look- 
ing so lovely; but he was pained to note 
how much all the admiration and flattery 
engrossed her, and to see how little part he 
himself had in her present life. Especially 
did he dislike the very decided flirtation 
which Flora was carrying on with hand- 
some Jack Hartley. Wattie well knew that 
Jack was the kind of man who never meant 
anything serious by attentions to young 
ladies, and he was terribly afraid lest Flora 
should allow herself to get too fond of the 
handsome lancer, He wondered that Juliet 
did not see and guard against the danger 
for her young sister-in-law; but Juliet, 
although she zealously performed all the 
arduous duties of chaperone, was possibly 
two much engrossed by her own troubles io 
notice very particularly how often Flora 
danced or sat out with one partner; and as 
Jong as the girl was well dressed and enjoy- 
ing herself, she did not, perhaps, think her 
supervision over her need go further, 

One evening, it was a day or two before 
the Eton and Harrow cricket-match, Juliet 
and Flora were together in a box at the 
opera; for the moment no one was with 
them, and the curtain had gone down for 
the first act. The house was crowded, and 
they were both looking down at the glitter- 
ing parterre of the stalls below them. 

** Look, Juliet. at that fat old woman in 
a pink silk turban—did you ever see such 
an object?” said Flora, peering down 
thrvugh her opera-glasses, ‘* Why, 1 do 
declare it’s old Mrs. Rollick! I never saw 
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her come out in that style before—and 
there is Arabella with her, in a low white 
tarletan dress. Well, if I was thirty, with 
a scraggy neck and a couple of broomsticks 
for arms, I wouldn't appear in a low dress 
like that!’ she added, with all the severity 
and disgust which the consciousness of un- 
deniable youth and beauty can give. 

‘You are seventeen, and have pretty lit- 
tle plump shoulders,”’ said Juliet, smiling. 
“Tf you are unmarried at thirty, and have 
grown scraggy—”’ 

“T/!’ interrupted Flora, with a scornful 
little toss of her pretty chin. 

Juliet laughed, and then sighed. She too 
had been looking eagerly down amongst the 
crowd below them—longing and yearning 
for a sight of Hugh Fleming. 

Since that day when the truth about that 
old letier had been spoken between them, 
he had not once been to her house, and she 
had only twice seen him, once in a crowded 
ballroom, and once out of doors. On both 
occasions merely a bow had passed between 
them. 

She was perfectly conscious that he kept 
aloof from her purposely; and although she 
fully appreciated his motives and honored 
him for them, and though she acknowl- 
edged the wisdom of his avoiding her for 
both their sakes, yet, womanlike, she could 
not help reproaching him, and fretted an- 
grily against his desertion. 

‘*Tf he loved me more, he could not keep 
away,” she said to herself, whereas in her 
heart she knew that it was the very great- 
ness of his love which made him keep 
away. 

**There is Wattie,” said Juliet, looking 
down through her opera-glasses. 

“Yes, I see,’’? said Flora, as if she did 
not care at all, although she had seen hima 
long time ago. 

And presently Wattie came up into their 
box. 

** What is this about your going to Lord’s 
on Friday?”’ he said, sitting down by Flora, 
with perhaps a little too much of the elder 
brother in his tone. 

** What about it?” said Flora, defiantly, 
scenting opposition before it came. 

*“*Why, I hear you are going on the drag 
of the 99th Lancers. I hope you wont 
think of it, Flora—and without your sister- 
in-law, too.”’ 

**Not think of it, indeed! As if I was 
going to give it up! Why onearth should I 


not go? Iam going to be chaperoned by 
two married women, Mrs. Dalmaine and 
the colonel’s wife. You talk as if I was 
going off all by myself on the sly. Juliet 
has given me leave to go, haven't you, 
Juliet?” 

“Given you leave to go where, Flora” 
asked Juliet, rousing herself with an effort 
as the girl turned eagerly to her, 

“IT was objecting to Flora’s going by her. 
self to the cricket-match on the 99th drag, 
Mrs. Travers,” put in Wattie. 

“Mrs. Dalmaine is guing to take her; | 
have been engaged myself long ago to go to 
Lady Caroline Skinflint’s carriage, and | 
did not see how Flora was to go at all, so I 
was rather glad when she got such a pleas- 
ant invitation —how do you do, Lord 
George?”’” she added, turning to Lord 
George Mannersley, who at that moment 
entered the box and sat down beside her. 

Flora turned triumphantly to Wattie. 

““There!’’ she said, ** you see Juliet does 
not mind my going.” 

**But I do very much, Flora; if you will 
give it up to please me, I will take you 
myself,” 

“*How?” she said, temporizing a little, 

**T will call for you in a hansom directly 
after lunch and take you up.” 

“After lunch! well, and when there what 
should we do?” 

** Why, walk about,” said Wattie, a little 
doubtfully, conscious possibly that his plan 
was hardly an equivalent for the 99th drag 
and the champagne luncheon. 

**Thank you, sir,’’ said Flora, with a toss 
of her head, *‘I prefer my own arrange- 
ments.”’ 

At that moment Captain Hartley came 
into the box. 

*“*T have just looked in, Miss Travers, in 
case I don’t see you before Friday, to say 
that I will call for you in my phaeton, if 
that is not too early. Mrs. Dalmaine will 
wait for you inside the door—I have just 
seen her—will that suit you?” 

*O, perfectly, thank you, Captain Hart- 
ley; it will be delightful!’ cried Flora, with 
a little more empressement in her tone than 
if Wattie had not been standing behind her 
chair. 

“‘ Very well, then, let us settle it so. We 
have nothing to do now but hope for fine 
weather; and of course, Miss Travers, you 
wiil wear Eton colors?”’ 

“I will see about that,’”’ said Flora, who 
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had a new pale-blue bonnet just come home 
from the milliner’s on purpose. 

Jack Hartley bent over her chair and 
whispered something to her which Wattie 
did not hear. 

She looked down, smiled, fidgeted with 
her fan, and then looked up with a sudden 
flash of her gray eyes into his, 

“Well, for your sake I will try,’’ she 
said, sentimentally. 

Wattie ground his teeth together in a 
fury, whilst Captain Hartley, looking per- 
haps a little surprised at her manner, took 
his leave of both ladies. 

“Good-night,” said Wattie, shortly, im- 
mediately after, and went out without 
shaking hands, with a face like a thunder- 
cloud. 

And Flora pretended to listen to Patti, 
and felt a good deal elated by her simall tri- 
amph, and a little bit sorry too. 

What Jack Hartley had whispered to her 
had been very innocent indeed, 

“That dreadful Rollick woman and her 
daughter have just been asking me to give 
them lunch on our drag at Lord’s. I wish 
you would tell them the wheels are rotten 
and will give way, or something alarming; 
do try and keep them away,’’ was what he 
had said. And Flora’s words had answered 
him perfectly; but her manner had, been 
intended to make Wattie believe that some- 
thing seutimental had been said about the 
Eton colors, for she did not forget that 
Wattie was a Harrow man. 

Old or young, fair or plain, in their deal- 
ings with men who love them, women are 
at heart all the same. Only the different 
circumstances of their lives make the dif- 
ferent shades of their character in this 
respect. 

Down at Broadley House, among the 
horses and dogs, and under the shady wal- 
hut trees on the lawn, no little maid had 
been more simple-hearted and more free 
from every shade of coquetry than was 
Flora Travers; but up in London, courted 
and flattered, and sought after, she had 
already learnt all the. thousand and one 
wickeries by which a woman exasperates 
an honest lover to the verge of despair, and 
often half breaks her own heart by the 
way. What can be the pleasure of it? 

The natural feminine result of Miss Flo- 
ta’s naughtiness was that she lay awake 
erying all night; and had Wattie only come 
again in the morning, she would have given 


up the cricket-match without a pang. But 
Wattie did not dream of coming. 

Flora was in the depths of penitence— 
she would at all events do something to 
show her good intentions, 

** Juliet,’ she said, diplomatically, ** that 
bonnet is hideous! I really cannot wear it 
to-morrow. I think that 1 must change 
it.”? 

“IT thought it suited you so well, Flora; 
why should you want to change it?” 

““T have taken the greatest horror of it. 
1 positively cannot bear the sight of it!” 

**You funny child! I liked it so much; 
but if you wish, we will take it back this 
afternoon.” 

And when the two ladies reached the 
shop with the rejected bonnet, to Juliet’s 
astouisument, Flora insisted on having a 
dark-blue one. 

“Changed your colors, Flora! 
what is that for?” 

‘Light blue is horribly unbecoming to 
me,’’ said Flora, blushing guiltily. 

** On the contrary, I think it is dark blue 
that does not suit you—but please yourself, 
child,’’ said her sister-in-law, with a smile, 
becoming aware for the first time of some 
romance that was taking place in the girl’s 
life. 

Flora was trying ou a dark-blue bonnet. 
It did not suit her—her complexion was too 
pale. She was perfectly conscious of the 
fact, but stuck to her resolution with the 
heroism of an early martyr. 

‘** He shall see that I can even make my- 
self look a fright to please him,’ she 
thought, and aloud she said, ‘‘ This one 
will do very well.’? The dark-blue bonnet 
was paid for and carried off, and Flora felt 
that she had given Wattie every reparation 
within her power. All day long she longed 
for him to come, or at least for a note from 
him. If only he would offer again to take 
her himself, how gladly she felt she would 
give up the glories of the 99th drag and the 
champagne lunch, to say nothing of Cap- 
tain Hartley’s phaeton in the morning, to 
go with him humbly in a hansom! But 
Wattie made no sign, and Floradid not feei 
strong-minded enough to give up the ex e- 
dition altogether. ‘Towards evening she 
became angry and impatient with him 
again. 

is jealous, simply jealous,’ sie 
said to herself. ** Captain Harvey is much 
pleasanter, he never makes himself disa- 
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greeable for nothing. I shall certainly go 
now. Besides, it is too late to put him off. 
I almost wish I had not changed the 
bonnet.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A VISIT FROM A BRIDE, 


On a blazing morning, some four or five 
days before the London world thought it 
necessary to go mad in light and blue over 
the schoolboys’ cricket-match, a heavily 
laden four-wheel cab might have’ been seen 
drawn up lazily in front of one of the stuc- 
coed porticos in Lower Eccleston Street. 

On the top of the cab were two large dress 
boxes, a portmanteau and a tin box, all 
marked very strikingly with the letter L in 
red and white paint. Out of the cab there 
emerged, when the cabman opened the 
door, first, a small bird cage containing a 
canary, secondly, a larger ditto containing 
a gray parrot, thirdly, a wickerwork dog- 
kennel containing a Maltese poodle—which 
jatter animal enlivened the noonday tran- 
quillity of the street by uttering sundry dis- 
mal and jackal-like howls as soon as he was 
deposited on the pavement. 

After the live stock, were handed out a 
lady’s dressing-case, a gentleman’s dressing- 
bag, a bundle of umbrellas, and a rug; and 
then came a middle-aged female in a rusty 
black silk dress, and with a severe cast of 
countenance, who proceeded to hand out a 
shapelees bundle of muslin flounces and 
blue ribbons, who descended cautiously to 
the ground and looked timidly around her, 

“It’s very trying for a bride to come 
home all alone like this, isn’t it, Dorcas? 
And to think of its being broad daylight 
too, with everybody to stare at me in the 
open street.”’ 

“What is the heye of ian?” said the 
female addressed, sternly fixing her own on 
the only male observer of the proceedings, 
a one-legged crossing-sweeper at the corner, 
who was idly wondering if so many packages 
would mean “ta job;” ** the heye of man 
signifies little, marm; reflect upon the judg- 
meut-day when ail our sins will be reveaied.”’ 
Aud it was with those cheerful words sound- 
ing iu her cars that Mrs. Lamplough passed 
the threshold of her new home. 

Mrs. Blair had not allowed many days to 
elapse after her stormy interview with her 
stepdaughter before securing to herself, by 


all the strength of marriage bonds, the yari. 
ous good things which she imagined would 
fall to her lot as the lawful wife of the Rey. 
Daniel Lamplough. 

No sooner had Juliet virtually ejected 
her from Sotherne than she became pos- 
sessed with a mortal terror lest her lover, 
who was now her only refuge, should slip 
through her fingers also, and she be left 
destitute and homeless. 

With many blushes and much simpering 
shyness she communicated to her dearest 
Daniel her wish to be married soon—sooner 
than she had originally intended—so very 
soon, indeed, that even that worthy man, 
who was not troubled with many bashful 
sentiments, was a little bit surprised, 

She was never well at Sotherne in the 
suinmer, she said. She wanted an iminedi- 
ate change of air—it fretted her to think 
she was keeping her Daniel away from his 
parish and his poor people, who wust miss 
his ministrations so sorely; it would be 
nice, too, to be married quietly, without 
any fuss; indeed, in her delicate position, it 
would be more seemly; and then, they 
would get a little glimpse of the world be- 
fore the London season was quite over; and 
as to her clothes, why, she really wanted 
very little, and could get everything much 
better in town after she was married. 

Mr. Lamplough was only too pleased at 
the turn which his courtship was thus sud- 
denly taking. Truth to say, he was getting 
very tired of the love-making; the lady once 
secured, he was anxious to get back to his 
ordinary life, and was thoroughly sick of 
winding Mrs. Blair’s wools and carrying her 
shawls, and of making her pretty speeches 
all day long. It was time, he considered, 
that all these follies should come to an end. 
A certain amount of philandering he had 
always known to be requisite and desir- 
able on these occasions, but he was begin- 
ning to think that he had had pretty well 
enough of it, so that he hailed with joy this 
sudden fancy of hers to be married in 4 
week, and congratulated himself on having 
found a woman who was sensible enough 
to forego the extravagant delights of a large 
trousseau, and who did not mind walking 
into church arm-in-arm with him, without 
a wedding party, and without a wedding 
breakfast. 

“‘ My Maria,” he said, with that ineffable 
sweetness which always characterized bis 
language to the lady of his affections, ** you 
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are the fairest ornament of your sex; your 
goodness and your solicitude for my happi- 
ness positively overwhelm me; and then 
he hummed and hawed, and said some- 
thing about the settlements. 

As to that, Mrs. Blair said it would be all 
yery easily arranged. She would send for 
Mr. Bruce, who had always managed her 
affairs, and he would come down and settle 
everything, and if Mr. Lamplough would 
write any directions he might wish to give 
to him, she would do the same, and he 
would bring down the necessary documents 
with him all ready to be signed, so that there 
need be no delay on that seore. And then 
she added, tenderly: 

“And you know, Daniel, that everything 
Ihave is yours.” 

And Mr. Lamplough murmured, ‘ My 
angel!’ with a fondness which was not al- 
together assumed, considering the circum- 
stances. 

But whether it was by accident or by de- 
sign, certain it is that Mr. Bruce’s letter to 
the bridegroom elect did not give him the 
least idea of the true state of the case. In 
all probability Mr. Bruce imagined that the 
amount of Mrs. Blair’s fortune was known 
tohim; at any rate it was only when the 
family solicitor arrived at Sotherne with the 
settlements all drawn out in his pocket, 
the very afternoon before the wedding-day, 
that Mr. Lamplough found out, to his hor- 
tor and dismay, that his ‘‘ rich widow,” as 
he had always fondly imagined her to be, 
possessed three thousand pounds of her own, 
and five hundred pounds per annum settled 
upon her for her lifetime—which upon her 
death lapsed again to the Sotherue estate, 
upon which it was chargeable. 

Certainly Mrs. Blair had done her utmost 
for her lover, for her own three thousand 
pounds were to be settled absolutely upon 
him. He could find no fault with her; to 
the best of her power, she had behaved fair- 
ly, and even generously, to him; she had 
not cheated him nor lied unto him, she had 
never told him she was rich, nor misled him 
concerning her fortune in any way. It was 
entirely from the gossip of other people, 
from the style in which she lived, and from 
hisown misguided suppositions, that this 
fatal misconception had arisen, 

And it was now too late. Mr. Lamplough 
had no overweening sense of honor, neither 
was he a man of any refinement of feeling; 
but to cast off a lady on the very eve of his 
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marriage-day, because she had not so much 
money as he had imagined her to have, was 
a thing which even he felt to be an impos- 
sibility. 

So Mr. and Mrs, Lamplough were duly 
married at Sotherne Church the following 
morning, and the only change in their pro- 
gramme was, that, instead of a week’s 
honeymoon, two days at the Red Lion at 
Henley, on their way to London, was all 
that Mr. Lamplough considered necessary 
under the altered circumstances of his mar- 
riage. 

Some days before the wedding there ar- 
rived from London, as lady’s-maid to the 
bride, a stern-looking middle-aged woman, 
Mrs. Dorcas Mullins by name. She was en- 
gaged and sent down by Miss Lamplough, 
the Rev. Daniel’s maiden sister, with a first- 
rate character; indeed, she was well known 
to her, having already lived with several 
members of the Lamplough family. 

Mr-, Blair did not fancy the austere and 
puritanical aspect of the waiting-maid he: 
future sister-in-law had chosen for her; but 
Mr. Lamplough having stated that she was 
a God-fearing woman, and came of a pious 
family, and further that it was his very par- 
ticular wish that his dearest Maria should 
engage her, she did not venture to make 
any more objections to her. 

Dorcas was undoubtedly a good servant 
and understood her duties, so that Mrs, 
Blair could find no reasonable fault with 
her, but she felt vaguely that her new maid 
was a spy upon her actions, and that Mr. 
Lamplough had chosen her to be a sort of 
gavler overher. When the bride and bride- 
groom arrived at Paddington Station from 
Henley, Mr. Lamplough said to his wife: 

** My love, will you go home with Dorcas? 
—I have a little business to do in the city, 
and shall be with you during the course af 
the afiernoon,”’ 

His smooth-toned gentle words left no 
room for rebellion. Mrs, Lamplough felt it 
hard to be left to go to her new home alone, 
but already she had learnt that she was no 
longer a free agent, and that her husband 
was not a man whom she could dare to dis- 
obey, even concerning the smallest trifle. 

So, accompanied only by her sour-faced 
scripture-quoting maid—a sad change from 
the voluble, worldly litthe Ernestine, whom 
her mistress already bitterly regretted—the 
three-days’ wife arrived, as has been seen, 
at the unknown house of her new husband. 
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No. 160 Lower Eccleston Street was a 
large and well-built corner house, but when 
you went into it you felt much as if you 
were entering a family vault. Heavy ma- 
hogany furniture, black with age, faded 
flock papers of antediluvian design, dingy 
threadbare carpets, and curtains out of 
which the sun had long ago taken every 
vestige of their original color, and reduced 
them in every room to a uniform rusty hue; 
a great gaunt drawing-room, from whose 
misty ceiling depended a monstrous and 
hideous chandelier done up in a yellow mus- 
lin bag; old-fashioned console tables with 
white marble tops surmounted by mirrors, 
whose gilt frames of scrolled aud floriated 
designs were also swathed in yellow muslin; 
a large round table in the middle of ‘the 
front drawing-room, another a size smaller 
in the middle of the back drawing-room, 
with red Utrecht velvet covers on each of 
them; a few hard straight-backed sofas and 
chairs, all in red Utrecht also, scattered at 
wide intervals over the room; a white ala- 
baster clock, with a blackened ormolu cupid 
on the top of it, on the mantelpiece, flanked 
on either side by two large and extremely 
hideous cut-glass lustres, completed the 
decorations of this cheerful apartment. 
The rest of the house was in the same style. 
All was good indeed, but heavy, ponderous 
and frightful. There was nota little table, 
nor a light chair, nor a scrap of prettiness, 
from the cellar to the garret, 

Poor Mrs. Lamplough, who had been ac- 
customed to all the feminine knicknacks of 
the day in the pretty rooms at Sotherne, 
looked about her in dismay. Something 
must of course be done to improve all this; 
everything ugly must be swept away, and 
all sorts of new-fashioned things must be 
substituted—but meanwhile how depress- 
ing, how appalling, was the present state of 
things! 

When Mr. Lamplough came home he 
found the furniture in the drawing-room all 
dragged about from one side of the room to 
the other, the yellow muslin torn off the 
chandelier and the gilt frames of the mir- 
rors, and his wife standing in the micst of 
the confusion jotting down sundry items 
with a pencil and paper. 

The reverend gentleman stopped in amaze- 
ment in the doorway. 

** My love, whatare youdoing? Are you 
pushing up the furniture for acarpet dance; 
or taking an inventory to let the house?” 


** Neither,’”’ she answered, a little Suarp 
ly; “‘Llam only putting down what things 


* I shall want to make this room decently 


habitable, and what old rubbish must je 
sold.” 

“New things!’ said Mr. Lamplough, 
with a little short laugh. “1 don’t quite 
know, my dearest Maria, where the yew 
things are to come from. I shall not pro- 
vide the money for any new thing; do you 
feel inclined to do so?’’ It was the first 
time he had alluded to the lack of money 
which he so sorely repented in his bride, 
and, possibly feeling not altogether guiluess 
of deception in the matter, Mrs, Lampiough 
bit her lip and was silent, 

“Here, Florizella!’ he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing somebody behind him, and for the 
first time Mrs, Lamplougi discovered that 
he had not come in alone, A great puffing 
and panting was heard cn the last step of 
the staircase aud in the landing outside, 
and then the individual addressed as ** Flori- 
zella’’? waddled, I cannot say walked, into 
the room. 

A short woman, a little more than four 
feet high, and very nearly as broad as she 
was tall, a very fat red face, and fierce-look- 
ing little brown curls which stuck out stiffly 
from under a salmon-colored bonnet, very 
large hands arrayed in gray cotton gloves, 
and very large feet in black cleth boots that 
stuck out conspicuously from under her 
short green silk gown—such was the outer 
appearance of the woman who answered to 
the poetical name of Florizella, suggestive 
of shepherdesses, and flowery meads, and 
all sorts of summer blossoms. 

**Here, Florizella!’ cried her brother, 
**here is Mrs. Lamplough talking of selling 
my furniture already!’ 

** Selling the furniture!’ repeated Miss 
Florizella in dismay, in the cracked wheezy 
voice which extreme obesity and constant 
attacks of asthma had made habitual to her. 
‘Selling my mother’s furniture! gracious 
heavens!’ and from the sour expression in 
Miss Lamplough’s face it did not appear 
that she was likely to be over-aflectionate 
to her new sister-in-law. 

But Mrs. Lamplough did not intend w let 
herself be snubbed by her new relative. 
She laid down her pencil and advanced to 
meet her. ‘I suppose this is your sister, 
Daniel,”’ she said, ** although you have not 
introduced her tome. You find me all in 
confusion, my dear Florizella; it would 
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have been better to have deferred your visit 
alittle; still, I am very pleased to see you.” 

Miss Lamplough submitted to be kissed 
with a sulky grunt, and offensively repeated 
some remark concerning her mother’s fur- 
niture, and what was wrong with it. 

“0, as to the furniture,” said Mrs, Lamp- 
Jough, with a very sweet smile, ‘* of course, 
if dear Daniel values it for his mother’s 
sake, I should not dream of selling any of 
it; but you must confess that it is very ugly, 
andin the worst possible taste, But per- 
haps we could not expect any great refine- 
ment from her, poor woman, could we?” 

Now, the late Mrs, Lamplough had, at an 
early period of her career, been engaged in 
the useful but homely occupation of dis- 
pensing butter and eggs behind the counter 
in her husband’s shop in Southampton Row, 
and Miss Lamplough, who was always pain- 
fully alive to the humiliating fact, felt the 
sting of the allusion and was silenced, 

Mr. Lamplough, who had been listening 
tothe little passage of arms between the 
ladies of his family with an amused smile, 
not altogether displeased to find that his 
elegant wife had the best of it, here called 
out to Dorcas, who happened to be passing 
up stairs, to send the housemaid into the 
drawing-room to move the furniture back 
into its place again, and to replace the yel- 
low muslin bag on the chandelier. 

And thus ended Mrs, Lamplough’s fruit- 
less attempt at beautifying and reforming 
her new home. 

Itso happened that Juliet Travers did 
not go to the cricket-match at all, After 
Flora had gone off in high and somewhat 
artificial spirits in Captain Hartley’s phae- 
ton, Juliet had received a note from Lady 
Caroline Skinflint announcing her inability 
to go in consequence of a bad sick-headache, 
80 she resigned herself not at all unwilling- 
ly to a quiet day alone. 

Great was her astonishment when, early 
in the afternoon, a visitor was announced— 
hone other than Mrs. Lamplough. 

Mrs. Lamplough, arrayed in lace, and 
satin, and gorgeous apparel, and a wonder- 
ful Parisian bonnet, came towards her with 
outstretched lavender-kid hands, and with 
the most delighted and empresse manner, 
asif nothing unpleasant had ever passed 
between them. 

“ My dearest Juliet! how fortunate I am 
to find you alone, and how nice to think of 
having a chat with you, my dear girl! I 
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knew you would not wish me to stand upon 
ceremony with you; of course, being a 
bride,” with a little affected giggle, “I 
ought, I suppose, to have waited for you to 
have called upon me first, but between you 
and me, dearest, I felt that there could be 
no such formalities, aud I was so very anx- 
ious to see you;”’ and she took hold of 
Juliet’s hands and made as if ‘she would 
have kissed her. 

Juliet had half risen from her chair, and 
looked and listened to her stepmother in 
positive amazement, 

It passed through her mind to wonder at 
the various phases of human nature which 
were constantly presenting themselves to 
her, What could this woman be made of, 
to be smiling and fawning upon her, and 
calling ler by loving names, as if the memo- 
ry of their last interview were wholly wiped 
out of her mind? 

Could she be neither a sincere friend nor 
even an honest enemy? The straightfor- 
wardness of her own nature revolted against 
the duplicity of the other. 

She drew back a little coldly from the 
proffered embrace. 

surprised, I confess,’’? she said, 
with hesitation; “I did not think—I did 
not imagine that after our last interview—”’ 

“Ah, my dear, but I am not one that can 
bear mulice,’’ exclaimed her visitor with 
easy self-possession, sinking down into the 
cushiony depths of an easy-chair, ‘‘ You 
know I was always warm-hearted; my feel- 
ings always carry me away; my sensibility, 
as I often say, is asuare to me, a positive 
snare; often, where prudence would keep 
me back, my heart, Juliet, carries me for- 
ward with aglow of enthusiasm. I positive- 
ly cannot keep up a little quarrel with any 
one I love—to forgive and forget is ever my 
motto,” 

““There are some offences so deep, Mrs, 
Lamplough,” answered Juliet, sternly, 
“that it must be a matter of years to for- 
give them, and to forget them is perhaps 
impossible.”’ 

And then Mrs. Lamplough was silent for 
a minute, looking keenly at her. Juliet 
was standing with her face turned slightly 
away from her, and her eyes bent dewn 
upon the pages of a book upon the table 
with which her slender fingers were trifling. 

Through Mrs, Lamplough’s mind there 
passed a rapid deliberation as to what was 
the best course for her to pursue. Here 
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was a woman with whom it behoved her at 
all risks to keep on good terms; her own 
position in London society depended ina 
great measure upon her stepdaughter. She 
was bent upon entering into fashionable 
society, and Juliet’s house was the thresh- 
old and stepping-storle by which alone she 
knew how to attain the coveted paradise. 
Time enough to cast her off and to quarrel 
with her by-and-by when she had made 
good her own footing within the charmed 
circle; but for the present, for the next year 
probably, Juliet’s goodwill and Juliet’s in- 
vitations and introductions were an abso- 
lute necessity to her existence. 

She had hoped to have established herself 
upon her old footing with her stepdaughter 
by a few affectionate words and caresses; it 
would have been much pleasanter and much 
easier to have ignored the stormy words 
that had passed between them, and to have 
avoided all reference to disagreeable sub- 
jects. But as Juliet did not seem disposed 
to let things slide into such easy grooves, 
there were other means at her disposal 
which she must perforce employ. 

‘“*Why are you so vindictive to me, 
Juliet?” she said, looking fixedly at her 
stepdaughter. ‘“‘I really cannot see what 
you are to gain by making an enemy of me.” 

enemy!’’ repeated Juliet, turning 
round upon her with a heightened color, *‘ I 
would far rather have an open enemy than 
a false friend.”’ 

* Fie, fie, Juliet!’ putting up both her 
hands in front of her face; “what ugly 
words to apply to me! My dear, how can 
you think I should wish to be anything but 
most fond of you? Itis true that circum- 
stances have perhaps given me more knowl- 
edge of the details of your life—”’ 

**Use your knowledge,”’ broke in Juliet, 
passionately, ‘‘do your worst; I defy you 
to harm me.”’ 

“Well, I might do you a great deal of 
harm, Juliet,’’ answered Mrs, Lamplough, 
with a glitter in her blue eyes that was al- 
most a threat. ‘‘I might, of course, take 
away your character—it does not take much 
to do that for a fellow-woman now-a-days, 
if one has the inclination; but, my dear, 
why should you imagine that I wish to do 
so? Depend upon it, Juliet, your happiest 
and best plan is to give mea kiss and let 
bygones be bygones, and we will say no 
more about it. Of course, you believe that 
Idid youa very unkind turn in stopping 
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that letter—well, I am sorry for it; but 
there is no real harm done; you are married, 
and rich, and sought after, and your hus. 
band does not bother you. Why should he 
or any one else ever know that the Colonel 
Fleming who comes to your house now is 
an old lover for whom you are hankering? 
Will such knowledge improve your position 
or your happiness?’ 

Juliet did not answer, bitterly feeling the 
truth of her words, and forced to acknowl- 
edge that it would be indeed best for her to 
be friends with this woman, who held her 
secret so cruelly in her power; and yet an 
outraged turmoil of pride and anger kept 
her silent. 

Mrs, Lamplough looked at her for a few 
minutes, watching the effect of her words, 
and then she said, with a little laugh: 

“*If you are so obstinately silent, I shall 
begin to think that I am indeed in the way 
this afternoon; possibly, as you are alone 
to-day, you are expecting a favored visitor, 
or perhaps, like the lovers in the French 
plays, he fled at my inopportune entrance, 
and hid behind the window-curtains.” 

The gnat-bite answered where the open 
stab had failed. Juliet turned round her 
like a wounded creature. 

For heaven’s sake,’’ she cried, “spare 
me such cruel pleasantries. My life is as 
innocent as yours, and you know it; and if 
my heart is guilty, you know better than 
any one how far more sinned against than 
sinning Iam. Say nothing more about this 
subject to me, I entreat you; it is an insult 
to me to allude to it, and—perhaps you are 
right—let us be friends; it will be better, 
possibly, for us all.” 

“‘Ah, there is my own dear girl!” cried 
Mrs. Lamplough, with an easy return to 
her usual gushing manner. ‘‘I knew you 
would be sensible and let this little cloud 
blow over, and leave us nothing but fair 
blue skies. Come, sit down beside me, and 
give me a kiss, dearest.” 

She drew her stepdaughter down into @ 
seat close to her, and kissed her impassive 
cheek with a sort of clinging rapture that 
almost made Juliet shudder. ‘“‘As if I ever 
could believe any naughty bad things of 
you, my dear girl! Pray don’t imagine me 
to be such an unkind creature, I who am 80 
fond of you. And now we will say 20 
more about it ever again; let us talk of 
something else.’’ 

With an effort Juliet roused herself to 
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talk of ordinary topics—to ask her when 
she had come to town, how she liked her 
new home and her new life—and by degrees, 
as the bride’s new hopes, and aims, and 
ambitions became revealed to her, Juliet 

to understand what was to be her 
part of the contract of peace between them, 
and what was the price she was expected to 
pay in order to ensure her silence upon the 
one subject on which alone she was vulner- 
able—numberless invitations to her own 
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house, and introductions to the houses of 
her friends. It would be a bore, of course, 
but Juliet was cheerfully prepared to do her 
best; and she could not help admiring the 
skillful cunning which had enabled her 
stepmother to turn everything so satisfac- 
torily to her own ends, and to make use of 
her so cleverly as a stepping-stone to attain 
her own objects and desires, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


O’DUGGAN’S WRETCHED FIASCO. 
A TALE OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY FRANK CARPENTER. 


How wonderfully rapid is the growth of 
the cities of the West! It had been but six 
months since the gold pockets in the San 
Francisquito Wash were discovered. At 
that time the settlement was made up of 
two prospectors, a packjack, a canvas shed 
for a dwelling, and a rude patchwork of 
raw hide and shingles for a pump. But 
now Frisquito Pockets was a city, so called, 
and was putting on all of the airs and in- 
signia of such. There was a bad smell—as 
of sour beer and restaurant scraps—every- 
where abroad. On the street corners great 
heaps of refuse had accumulated; these con- 
tained every exponent of an advanced civi- 
lization except the hoopskirt. A little 
stream of water scouted down the principal 
avenue, seeming to hold up its skirts as it 
tan, and flowing so close to the porches of 
the saloons that the loungers there could 
spit into it without extra exertion; this-was 
the water-works. There were dens of every 
kind of iniquity prohibited by the saints, 
and in the midst of this wickedness, upon 

, Which it seemed to frown like a heavy- 
browed policeman, there was also a jail, a 
log-eabin keep, in which that mysterious 
band, the One Hundred and One, occasion- 
ally “ corralled” those who were especially 
excellent in iniquitous doing. Frisquito 
Pockets had also its bully, a broad-shoul- 
dered autocrat of all strangers and drunken 
men; it was his custom to take small and 
inoffensive fellow-beings by the ear, lead 
them up to the bar, treat them to perfunc- 
tory drinks of gin, and then, in a patroniz- 
ing way, allow them to pay for the same. 

Finally, as the stronghold of its civic pre- 
tensions, Frisquito Pockets boasted a thea- 


tre, a gaudy and unsubstantial temple, 
where, obedient to. the nasal twang of a 
flageolet’s invitation, the people, good and 
bad, were wont to gather in the evening, 
some to drink beer and applaud the actors, 
some to drink whiskey and damp them, and 
yet others to gamble and be indifferent. 
The manager of this theatre, with whom 
we have much to do, was one Niblo, or 
Nibbs, an elderly gentleman of thoughtful 
brow, habits of solitude, and an undeserved 
reputation as a philosopher. True, he med- 
itated much, but not as a philosopher, who 
seeks truth. Truth was not in his line of 
business. He dealt in thin appearances, 
some of them very thin indeed, for the ap- 
pointments of his stage were but scanty. 
Although not much of a geologist, he knew 
that the world was hollow. He also knew 
that its people delighted in the artificial, 
else why would they come to his play and 
pay adollar to see a Roman stab himself 
under the arm and die a bloodless death, 
when, for nothing, they could see the hot 
blood of genuine tragedy soak the floor of 
the Chuck Luck Corners, just over the way? 
Recognizing these facts, and being by na- 
ture a man of infinite resources in sham and 
subterfuge, he became a successful theatri- 
cal manager. As such he constantly yearned 
for new sensation and strove to invent it. 
As he pondered it was his custom to 
walk, and his favorite stroll was by a trail 
up the Wash, whose gulch was bordered by 
a growth of pliable gray-barked saplings, 
something like our beech or hornbeam at 
home. In the shade of these he wandered 
one afternoon. Looking on the forest, he 


had caught a glimpse of a beautiful picture 
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of red rock and green tree, with here and 
there a spotting of purple-hearted flowers 
stippled in, and he resolved to send his 
scenic artist up here for inspiration. Look- 
ing on the sunset, he had thought over his 
stock of chemicals, and wondered if there 
were among them the ingredients of a pyro- 
technic mixture whose light would be as 
soft and chaste as this. Then his mind 
took another tack. There was no tinman 
in the settlement, and he must have a half 
dozen glittering shields for his next pa- 
geautry. Would this number of tin dinner- 
plates, of large size and well polished, an- 
swer the purpose? or would their incon- 
gruity arouse the derision of, his impolite 
audiences? Perhaps, on the whole, it would 
be better to go to the expense of- dishpans 
instead, and out of their bottoms make 
breastplates for his soldiery. 

From these broodings of genius he was 
awakened by an impending limb which it 
was necessary for him to dodge, and, in so 
doing, he saw before him, scarce a rod away, 
something that thrilled him with admira- 
tion. 

.** Well done! Very well, done indeed! 
But keep your feet a paddiing!’”’ he cried, 
as if addressing the hero of a rehearsal. 

He saw before him a man, a nerveless 
and seedy wreck of dissipation, who was 
dangling limp from one of those gray- 
barked saplings, like asnared rabbit ina 
schoolboy’s twitch-up. This wretch was 
not dead yet, nor was he even dying; le 
was simply very uncomfortably situated, 
and his nose was taking a deeper purple 
from the strangulation of the rope. Evi- 
dently this attempt at suicide had not been 
well planned, for, as he swung, the subject 
could tantalizingly feel the ground with his 
toes, while his hands were left free to clutch 
the rope above his head, Yet he was too 
weak to extricate himself, and would surely 
perish if not released. Niblo was slow to 
realize this, however, and his first impulse 
was to whistle a snatch of slow music as an 
accompaniment to the scene. This fin- 
ished, he drew his knife from his pocket, 
made a step forward as if to cut down the 
body, forgot his intentions, and relapsed 
into soliloquy. 

** Now, isn’t that too good to be lost!’ he 
chuckled. ‘‘ What a pity there isn’t a fuller 
house!”’ 

He drew a twist of tobacco forth, cut off 
a chew, deposited it, wiped his blade on his 


coatsleeve, and was about to restore it to 
his pocket, when he recollected his duty, 
and hastened to clip the rope, The body 
fell in a mass at his feet. Loosening the 
cord, he rubbed the swollen neck to restore 
circulation, and said: 

** Peculiar kind of necktie, this! Affect- 
ed by misanthropic gentlemen and discon- 
solate lovers. Kind of a style Byron, ha, 
hal But it’s unhealthy, and so are tight 
garters, or else the doctors lie, I say, wake 
up, for your diagnosis—”’ 

*©O, let me alone, will you! I wanter 
die!’ 

“Apparently, But I don’t want you to 
die—not just now, at any rate. I’ve gota 
scheme on hand. Do you hear that, a 
scheme? Money for me, fame for you, and 
moral entertainment for the people. So 
roll over here and introduce yourself.” 

Niblo plucked him by the ear and turned 
his face up to view. 

*“*So, I've seen you before, it seems, 
Your name is O’Duggan, John O’Duggan. 
Your grandfather was an Irishman, your 
mother was a squaw, and your family has 
degenerated ever since. You have been 
sluicing whiskey down your throat ever 
since you left your mother’s milk, and, if I 
have not been misinformed concerning the 
habits of the lady in question, the beverage 
which she gave you could hardly be called 
a temperance drink. O yes, I know you, 
John O’ Duggan, and I am free to confess 
that you are the king-bee of the beats in 
this camp. Too lazy to work, not sharp 
enough to gamble, too honest to steal, you 
are avery hard crowd indeed, But still, 
John, O’ Duggan, you must cheer up, for, if 
you will only play into my scheme, you 
may be useful yet.” 

The idea of usefulness did not seem an 
inspiriting one to O’ Duggan. He lifted his 
eyes with the pitiable imbecility of the ha- 
bitual drunkard when sober. 

‘It’s Niblo,” he whined, ‘‘ Nibbs, you 
always was a good-hearted man. Shoot 
me, wont you?” 

** But why do you wish to die?” 

“ It aint wuth while to live.” 

“A good reason, but rather too compre- 
hensive. Are you in love?” 

Niblo had so much to do with sentiment 
in a theatrical way that it was ground into 
him, as it were, and he was liable to intro- 
duce it where it was exceedingly out of 
place, At this insinuation O’Duggan’s lip 
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curled with all the silent scorn that he was 
master of. 

Niblo tried again. 

“ Out of luck, perhaps?” 

“That’s it, Nibbs, out o’ luck. Nuthin 
toeat, nuthin to drink, nuthin to wear. 
It’s hard lines a rustlin’ for grub in the 
Pockets now-a-days. I’ma poor devil. I 
wanter die.” 

“Not yet a while,’ spoke Niblo, hope- 
fully. ‘* Cheer up, old fellow! Life is just 
budding for you, and it will blossom, by 
the programme, next week Saturday. Come 
with me now and get into an outfit of de- 
cent clothes—clothes that fit you. You 
shall have three square meals a day and 
liquor according.”’ 

O’Duggan made a feeble show of indig- 
nation. 

“T asked you to shoot me,’ he said, 
“and you go out o’ your way to insult me. 
If you’re a goin’ to start a poorhouse, you 
an’t stock it with me. I aint your man. 
Taint no pauper. I’ve got some sperit left, 
if I am poor.” 

“§-s-s-t! I didn’t mean that. This isa 
fair enough bargain. You are to work for 
what you get.”’ 


“Work aint in my liné of business, Are 
you a goin’ to shoot me or not?” 
“Well, then, you are to play for it, if 


you would rather have it so. It’s a square 
bargain, both ways, and one which a man 
of honor, like you, never ought to sneeze 
down, See here. You want todie. Why 
80? Because you’ ve got nothing to eat, and 
drink, and wear. If you could get these 
little comforts in an honorable way, and 
without working for them, would you be 
Willing to live?” 

“T might, as long as they lasted.”’ 

“That is just long enough. You shail 
have them if you come to my terms. I run 
atheatre, and just now I am hard up for 
sensations. You shall be my sensation 
next week, You shall climb the ladder of 
fame to the topmost round—see the poet— 
and from there step into the skies, provided 
that you’re not too heavy ballasted with 
the deviltry you’ve done. I'll tinker upa 
play to suit your case, and in the grand 
hurly-burly at its close you are to rush upon 
the scene in a frantic way, cry ‘Anastatia, 
my beloved, I come to thee? or words to 
that effect, and shoot yourself while the 
fiddlers finger the low notes and the people 
lift the shingles with applause. Sabe?”’ 
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O’ Duggan raised himself to his elbow and 
manifested interest. 

Til advertise you in every camp within 
ahundred miles, and have small boys sell 
your photographs up and down the aisles. 
You will. be a hero. Did you ever have 
your name in big letters, printed? It looks 
mighty nice. When you turn a street cor- 
ner all of a sudden and see JOHN O’ DUG- 
GAN all over a board fence, with an O as 
big as acircus hoop, and an A like a one- 
horse harrow, it makes you feel a foot higher 
to look at it.’’ 

In this manner did the wily manager nur- 
ture ambition in the artless breast before 
him. 

O’ Duggan was thoroughly alive again. 

‘* But how am I to die every night in the 
week? J aint a cat, am 12’ he queried, 

**] beg your pardon. Of course not, It 
will be ali stage effecis for the first nights, 
You will load with powder, fire the pistol 
under your arm, turn up your toes and die. 
Ill teach you how to fall without hurting 
your elbows. but, mark ye, the under- 
standing is that you mean bloody business 
on the occasion of your last appearance. 
No stuffed clubs shall be used in that 
tragedy.” 

**T am to live well while I do live?” 

‘* Sardines, brandy peaches, slings, juleps 
and gin. You shall be pampered like a 
turkey in November. Such living for two 
weeks is better than dying to-day, don’t 
you think? For you see there’s a great un- 
certainty about this dying business, espe- 
cially with a chap of your character. You 
may not like your quarters when it’s too 
late to change them, for it’s altogether un- 
certain what kind of a boardhouse is kept 
by that thin individual, Old Scythe-and- 
Bones. Sabe?’’ 

“And I’m to die like a hero? I take you 
up,’’ concluded O’ Duggan, 

So the bargain was clinched, Going 
home, Niblo tricked out bis new acquisi_ 
tion in the best broadcloth of the theatrical 
wardrobe. True, it was not ‘“‘new and 
with the fuzz on,’’ as the latter had been 
led to expeet, but still this, with a clean 
and comprehensive shave, was enough to 
transform him beyond all recognition. The 
richest of viands, and the coolest of sooth- 
ing beverages were his. While he was en- 
joying the strange sensation of these, the 
manager was working to make him fa- 
mous. All night long he labored with 
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brush, paint-pot and paper, printing flaming 
posters, on which he announced that the 
great event of the season was about to take 
place at the Frisquito Pockets Theatre. A 
distinguished actor from abroad, Mr. John 
O. Duganne, had been engaged. It was 
positively his last appearance on the stage, 
as events would conclusively demonstrate. 
Having played before the crowned heads of 
all nations, from whom he had received 
many tokens of favor and honorable in- 
signia, and being still unhappy, he was 
convinced that true peace was not of this 
world, and had determined to try another. 
It gave the manager of the Frisquito Pock- 
ets Theatre genuine pleasure to announce 
that this remarkable individual had selected 
his humble stage as a wharf from’which to 
embark to the unknown sphere, and that 
on Saturday evening of the next week, after 
five public rehearsals, he would release his 
soul from terrestrial ties. The instrument 


used would be a revolver, elegantly finished 
with ivory and gold, as befitted a sacrificial 
implement, and would be raffled for at the 
faneral. The music would be inspiring and 
appropriate — likewise the liquor at the 
bar. 
Messengers on fleet ponies were de- 


spatched with copies of this extraordinary 
playbill, having orders to post them at dis- 
tant mining camps, ranches, crossings of 
trails, and other conspicuous places. It 
‘was wonderful how fast this advertisement 
travelled. It seemed as if the winds and 
the birds must have carried it, for it was 
but a day until bearded miners in their 
guiches many a mile away stopped to lean 
on their shovels and refer in low and re- 
spectful tones to this stranger Duganne, 
who was about to set out on the most mys- 
terious and doubtful of journeys. They 
admired him almost to apotheosis, for al- 
though in general they held human life but 
lightly, yet it was the lives of their neigh- 
bors of which they were careless, and not 
their own; murder was common enough, 
but cases of cool and methodical suicide 
were rare. As for themselves, the sands at 
their feet would have to pan out a very 
slim yield before they would be willing to 
exchange these scattering grains for the 
golden streets of which the colporteur 
brought rumor. So they came in curious 
squads to Frisquito Pockets to see the sui- 
cide which had all the dignity of a sacrifice. 

From Inyo there came a man on a differ- 
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ent mission. He was a deputy sheriff, and 
was instructed by the good people of Inyo, 
where there were a church and a school- 
house, to forbid this bit of realism on the 
stage. But he was powerless to prevent it, 
being plied with such cordial liquor and 
able arguments, that he, not unwilling, 
speedily acknowledged the illegal nature of 
his errand, and admitted that the case of 
the moribund actor, Duganne, was quite be- 
yond his jurisdiction. ‘“‘Can you arresta 
man for what he is going to do?” asked the 
legal minds of the Pockets. ‘“ No indeed; 
you can only buckle on to him after the 
deed is done. But, this being a case of felo 
de se, the criminal will be a corpse, and to 
arrest a corpse would be a cowardly act, 
worthy of the coroner only.’”’ Then they 
gave the sheriff the freedom of the city and 
a handful of tickets of admission to the 
coming play, and he felt himself unable to 
answer their arguments. 

The play which Niblo had arranged for 
this engagement was one of an absurd plot, 
full of incongruity and impossibility, but it 
was the best that his slender resources 
would allow. After coaching him an hour, 
he had realized that O’Duggan must be kept. 
out of sight as much as possible, until the 
last dread moments, and that then, on his 
appearance, he must be just drunk enough 
to be reckless, and yet sober enough to be 
intelligent, a delicate mean which he might 
find it hard to hit. That he was no actor 
was very apparent. Not more than six 
words could he remember in their proper 
succession, and in pronouncing these he 
drivelled like a boy at school. His part 
must be purely pantomime. Whether to 
make him a disappointed lover, or the 
fleeced victim of gamblers, that was the 
question, In either case suicide would 
come in very pat. Against the former char- 
acter O’Duggan himself cried out, for it. 
was one quite fereign to his nature, in 
which he could not possibly evoke the 
proper expression of countenance. 

“‘] aint got no lip for a lover,” he plead- 
ed. “But I’m boss on keerds. Many’s 
the time I’ve bucked agin a monty man, 
and turned up a jack when thar wuz no 
jack thar, Keerds is my fort.” 

So he was trained to play the part of a 
Illinois farmer, who, as a deacon of the 
church, receives the confidence of the wid- 
ows and orphans thereabouts; they place 
their hard-earned savings in his hands and 
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tell him to go to California and buy land, 
upon which they may colonize. On the 
route he is seduced into an innocent game 
of cards by some fellow-travellers of re- 
spectable appearance, and is robbed, of 
course. He rises from the table, thinks of 
the widow and the fatherless, drops his 
chin in remorse, and commits the custom- 
ary hari-kari. 

Those were days of bounteous income to 
the shrewd manager Niblo. From the first 
night to the last of O’ Duggan’s engagement 
the audiences grew in number, Through 
all the tameness and tedium of the first 
hours they contained themselves in patient 
attention, awaiting the appearance of their 
hero, the volunteer for death. The last 
seene of the opening night introduced him 
tothe public. He was received with a sub- 
dued ovation of applause, and there were 
those who could see deep and melancholy 
signs of genius about his forehead. In 
reality he did not look much like a deacon, 
but then these people had not seen a gentle- 
man of that standing in society for so long 
atime that they were not prepared to be 
hypercritical. 

At the table with him sat the three gam- 
blers who were to victimize him. They 
were Niblo himself, who, in the guise of a 
clerical tourist, had first won the deacon’s 
confidence; the heavy villain of the stage, 
aversatile actor, who also played Cassius 
and Dundreary; and the prompter, who 
was scene-shifter as well. O’Duggan was 
certainly drunk enough to be free from em- 
barrassment and to throw life into his part; 
perhaps he was too far gone to be intelli- 
gent—at least, so Niblo foreboded. It was 
his turn to deal, Turning to the audience, 
now enrapt, he waved the deck high in air 
before him, and cried: 

“Fellers, d’ye see them? Them wuz my 
picter-book when I wuz a baby, and my 
fust reader when I wuz a boy. O, I’m no 
infant when it comes to keerds. Once 
there wuz a monty man what undertook to 
buck agin me, and what d’ye think I done? 
I picked up a jack from under his nose 
when thar want no jack thar. D’ye want 
to see me git the dead wood on these flats? 
Then just keep ona lookin’ on. I’m the 
sharp that kin do it.” 

He did discomfit them, surely. The de- 
mon of play entered into him, and he forgot 
his promise, his duty, the proprietors of the 
stage, everything but the game. From his 


coatsleeves he shook rectangles of paste- 
board, and from his hair he seemed to pro- 
duce them, for he never scratched his head 
without securing a choice card by the mo- 
tion. From the ground he seemed to con- 
jure them, or perhaps it was from the un- 
der side of the table, where they had been 
glued by his competitors. He displayed his 
hand to the audience, enlisting them into 
confidence and gaining their applause and 
sympathy. They followed his play with in- 
terest and enthusiasm, until at last a tune- 
ful spirit somewhere among them impro- 
vised a chorus in praise of the deacon, and 
the whole great assembly caught it up, 
singing: 
‘* We'll bet on the deacon, 
We'll double on the deacon, 
We'll go our bed-rock dust upon 
The deak from Illinoy!” 

O’Duggan bowed his acknowledgments, 
winked knowingly, and replied: 

*T aint forgot the lessons of my child- 
hood yet.” 

“That is not the way! You must lose! 
You must lose!’’ called the husky voice of 
the prompter across the table. 

Lose? Not with sich a hand asI carry. 
I would hate myself to death if I did.” 

Pile after pile he reached for, and at last 
he had in his possession every piece of 
money belonging to the theatrical furni- 
ture. The bank was broken. The gam- 
blers had been outwitted by the simple yeo- 
man from Illinois, who now arose, patted 
his pockets complacently, and stopped to 
think. Into his muddled brain there crept 
an idea that there was something else for 
him todo. Ah, he had it. He drew a pis- 
tol from his belt, discharged it anywhere in 
midair, fumbled it back into its holster 
again, looked around for a seemly place to 
die, fell there, and died. If the manager 
had not immediately hastened to subsidize 
the dramatic editor of the paper at Fris- 
quito Pockets, there would have appeared 
the next morning an adverse criticism upon 
the new star, John O. Duganne. 

Henceforth O’Duggan’s allowances of 
whiskey were limited, and his acting, if not 
so full of spirit, was truer to the plot. He 
regularly lost his roll of bank notes, looked 
properly haggard and remorseful, and at the 
fatal signal whisper of the prompter, dis- 
charged his revolver over his left shoulder, 
as revellers, who have drank enough, dis- 
charge their glasses of liquor there, 


Perhaps it was from fear of the evening’s 
terrible event, to which he had sold him- 
self, perhaps the plentiful dinner from 
which he had just arisen, had throwna 
color of rose over his present life, and made 
him shrink from leaving it, or perhaps it 
was the meagre supply of stimulant that 
unnerved him and left him all weak and 
demoralized as he came to the play on Sat- 
urday night. The pistol was handed him, 
while the daughter of the theatre, a little 
girl who knew no other home than this, and 
no other than the adopted parentage of 
Niblo, stood by and looked on with big eyes 
over which the brows were contracted in 
horror. Glancing into its chambers, he saw 
six slugs staring like cruel spider-eyes upon 
him, and his knees smote together. The 
cards were shuffled. The dense audience 
sat in a stillness that was solemn and 
ominous of death. Stake by stake the game 
was played as usual, and then the time was 
come. 

“Steady now!’ said Niblo. ‘It’s too 
late to flicker now!’ 

O’Duggan lifted the murderous toy, 
looked heroically down the barrel with one 
eye, but instinctively jerked his head away 
as he touched the trigger, and the ball 
whistled harmlessly across the hall and out 
of a window. 

The audience grew restive, as well they 
might. 

**Ts this a shootin’-gallery?” they asked, 
with pertinence. 

“Try it again! Quick!’ was Niblo’s 
hoarse command. 

O’Duggan obeyed mechanically, for he 
“was crazed with fear. This time the bullet 
bored a hole through his ear, and then 
went the way of the other one. Spat it 
struck a tin lamp on the opposite wail and 
extinguished it. 

** Dominion of the devil!’’ in desperation 
groaned Mr, Niblo, who was a polite man, 
and was wont to use this phrase when other 
people would have spoken a shorter and 
more vigorous expletive. ‘‘ Dominion of 
the devil! He will massacre the whole 
gallery!” 

There were brave men on the benches, 
men who were never known to flinch ina 
fracas, but now they quailed before these 
random bullets. One, the most lion-hearted 
of them all, was seen to drop his hat on the 
floor, and, crouching down for it, he occu- 
pied an unnecessarily long time in recover- 
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ing it. The broad-shouldered bully, who 
always sat on the front seat and obscured 
the play, was now considered a blessing and 
a bulwark. 

‘*When you are done with these air tar- 
get exercises, will you hev the kindness to 
perceed with the legitimit drayma?” asked 
one, with sarcasm. 

“Ivll be our turn pretty soon — eh, 
boys?”’ insinuated a second, producing his 
weapon. 

** Give him a knife, and let him make the 
slaughter strictly local,”’ suggested a third, 

A silver-hilted dirk was flung into the 
air, It stuck in the floor close by his side, 
and its handle oscillated within convenient 
reach of O’ Duggan, who was leaning on his 
elbow like adying gladiator, having been 
prostrated by the shock of the last dis- 
charge. Seizing it, he brandished it in the 
air very bravely, and then—here the little 
girl shut her eyes very tight—he sank it in 
his breast, but not very far. He heard it 
grate its way through his clothing, and the 
sound made him sick. He felt it prick into 
the flesh and strike a rib, and he thought, 
if so slight a puncture hurt so much, how 
would a death-wound feel? Then he fainted 
and fell flat to the floor. It was the first 
truly natural motion that he had made 
since his engagement began. 

Niblo embraced this opportunity to twitch 
the curtain before the scene and step in 
front of it. 

“It is all over,’ said he, in a voice that 
seemed thick with horror. ‘The sacrifice 
is made, You have seen how a brave man 
can die.”’ 

**Shoot him out here and let’s see him!” 

“It must not be, These are his last mo- 
ments and are sacred. Even now the hands 
of unction are laid upon his head.” 

Each man looked at his neighbor, 
scratched his head, and was silent. Finally, 
one bolder than the rest spoke up: 

**You wouldn’t mind sayin’ that over, 
and say it slow, would you, Nibbs?” 

‘“‘Even now the minister, the preacher, 
the dominie, the elder, the parson, the go8- 
pel sharp, is with the dying man.” 

minister?” they cried. ‘A minis- 
ter in thecamp? Give us something easy.” 

“Even now—” 

“ But how about the preacherman? Now, 

Nibbs, you’re trying to josh us now.” 

“Pardon me. 1 spoke figuratively. Itis 

the Softy Bennett (the heavy villain) who 
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is making out his pass. The martyr is too 
far gone to be particular.”’ 

“J hey thought—” interrupted a distin- 

hed citizen, standing on the window- 
gil] and waving his hat to engage attention 
—J hey thought ez how we owe a tribbit 
of respect to him ez lays cold behind the 
canvas thar. What kin we do fur him, Mr. 
Nibbs? Nameit. Hezhe orfspring? No? 
Fur if he had we might adopt’em. Leaves 
hea weepin’ widder? No? Fur if he did 
we might marry—” 

“Shame! Take that back!’ demanded 
the indignant auditors. 

“_-fur if he did we might buy hera ranch, 
Air thar ld folk to mourn fur their fust- 
born? No? Fur if thar war we might jine 
thefam’ly. What kin we do, gen’lemen? 
Name it.” 

“Chip in and buy him a coffin,” was the 


response. 

“Thet’s good. Now thet he’s come to 
the black river of death it’ll be no ord'nary 
‘dugout thet floats him over. Thar’s several 
varietiés of fancy timber—walnut, mahog’- 
ny, and sich—in the bar of the old Dusty 
Boy Saloon, wich nobody seems to own. 
Thet’ll be his catterfalk. Shell it be silver- 


plated?”’ 
“We have aman for breakfast, Suppose 
we have a barbecue for dinner, and make a 


day of it. To-morrow is Sunday.” 

“Thet’s good, too. Thet’s very good. 
Thet was well put in, Scotty. And suthin 
todrink? Dol understand you to make it 
suthin to drink? Yes? Then the arrange- 
ments air complete. I dassay Tony Chico 
will ride out to his ranch in the mornin’ 
and lass’ a steer fur us to roast. Mr. Niblo 
will be committee on corpse and coffin, and 
I will start out immejitly a samplin’, so as 
find the best liquor. Every man to his duty, 
gen’lemen. Scotty Drummond, will you 
kindly pass the counterbution box. Let 
every honest miner put in a pinch of dust 
and shake out his finger-nails. Be keerful 
and don’t waste it; the Lord loveth a keer- 
ful giver.” 

They contributed freely for the baked 
meats of the morrow. Having made the 
collection, Niblo hurried back to the cou- 
lisse. O’Duggan had been dashed with 
Water and was restored to consciousness, 
He was looking very stupid and was some- 
what concerned about the gash in his side, 
which was bleeding slowly. 

“Pshaw! I was vaccinated deeper than 
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that,’’ said Niblo. “An inch of court-plas- 
ter will cover that. But you've got to get 
away from here. Here, take all you want 
of this gold. Heel yourself for the longest 
journey you ever took, and the quickest 
one, too. My mare Sissy is the best goer in 
the Pockets, and she’s waiting for you at the 
door. Take the back trail over the moun- 
tains and ride—ride—ride like O’Shanter’s 
ghost. Ride your horse to death and then 
goonafoot. Butdon’tstop. And the next 
time you want to suicide, the man’s a fool 
that interferes.” 

In the morning the excitement and stir 
began very early, but not early enough to 
catch the fugitive, John O’Duggan,. A 
great murmur of indignation, accented with 
an occasional wrathful threat, swept over 
the crowd when they learned of his escape. 
Inarabble they waited upon Niblo. He was 
custodian of the corpse, was responsible for 
it, and now must answer for it. 

In dignified and conciliatory words Niblo 
regretted the turn that events had taken. 
His cadaverous trust had escaped him; how, 
he did not pretend to say, but it was now 
too far away to be reached and reclaimed by 
any habeas corpus in their power. It was 
true that he had not kept very wakeful 
watchl/over it, but, as far as his experience 
in corpses had gone, that class of beings 
were not much given to fugacious attempts, 
and sp he had not anticipated flight. 

**But we must have a corpse,” said a 
wicked-looking man with one eye, who was 
toying with the horn handle of what he 
was pleased to call his “cutlery.” ‘‘No 
funeral is complete without a corpse,’ he 
continued, As he spoke he noticed a fly on 
the pine post just before him. He spat at 
the insect and missed it. Enraged, he laid 
the blade of his dirk along the flat of his 
hand, gave his arm a swift twirl and im- 
pulse, and sent the blade an inch and a half 
into the pine column, severing the fly into 
halves. 

** We must have a corpse,”’ he reiterated, 
angrily. 

Some one made a suggestion about Mr. 
Niblo, who had been false to his trust. 
This gentleman overhéard the remark, shook 
his head calmly, and said: 

“O no, boys; you couldn’t get along 
without me.’’ 

** But we must have a corpse.” 

** But there is none.”’ 

** Then we'll make one.”’ 
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“*Improvise one for the occasion,’’ said 
Softy Bennett. 

“Hal Ha! Impervise a corp!’ solilo- 
quized a man who was very drunk. “Joke! 
Ha! Ha! Impervise—’ and here he 
choked in a maudlin fit of laughter. 

“This way, gentlemen! Follow me!’ 
cried a self-appointed leader. 

On the other side of the square was the 
jail, a building of heavy logs, lighted by a 
grated window. At this opening stood the 
only inmate, who was looking out, an im- 
passive spectator of the scene. This was 
Turk Lombard, the Macchiavelli of the 
mines. He was a cold-blooded fellow, with 
about as much conscience as a guillotine; 
in fact, he was such a man as Mallinger 
Grandcourt would have proved if he had 
been obliged to rough it through the ways 
of adversity. His hands, white and woman- 
ish though they were, the color of a dozen 
murders had stained. Yet they were beau- 
tiful hands, long and slender, and moving 
with languid grace. Nor were the stains of 
crime apparent on them, for, being a gam- 
bler and needing a sensitive touch for his 
tricks of legerdemain at cards, it was Turk 
Lombard’s custom to sandpaper his fingers 
as regularly as he shaved his face. 

It was this man’s misfortune that he did 
not live in times of war, when itis glory, 
and not guilt, to shed a brother’s blood, 
and the demon becomes godlike in the eyes 
of his soldiers and his people. In such life 
he would have held high rank among the 
heroes, but now, in these long years of 
peace, and law, and order, what could this 
insubordinate spirit do but drift into the 
West, and, holding that the world owed him 
a living, take it wherever he chanced to find 
it. 

His last work had been in the Pockets. 
At about the midnight hour he was cau- 
tiously drawing a miner’s poke of dust from 
beneath his head. The miner demurred 
sleepily, and his remonstrance was the 
death of him. As Turk’s capture had been 
an exciting adventure, furnishing fun 
enough for one day, his captors did not 
lynch him there and then, but saved him 
for duller times, when amusement should 
be scarce. 

These times had now come. Turk saw 
the crowd surging toward him, and strolled 
listlessly across his cell and was engaged in 
fumbling for a toothpick in the pocket of 
the vest which hung on the wall. 


‘Come over here,” called the leader of 
the mob, peering in at the window, 

“Tam not receiving to-day, gentlemen, 
But if it’s anything special I suppose 1) 
have to hear you.” 

“* Yes, it’s rather special—to you. We've 
got to hang you to-day,” 

Really?” 

Turk sauntered over to meet them. 

*Couldn’t you just as well put it off til] 
to-morrow?” he asked, “I don’t want to 
seem particular, but it does strike me that 
this abruptness is rather unseemly—inde- 
cent, infact. Nor do I want to appear rude 
and insinuate that you don’t know how to 
do these things, but still I must say that 
where all I’ve been before they’ve always 
given mea day’s notice, and nothing less 
was considered a fair thing.’’ 

“You seem to think there is a breach of 
etiquette in this,” said the spokesman, who 
was a fluent talker. “If so, we apologize, 
but that is the best wecando. This isSun- 
day, and we must get our work all in to-day, 
so as to settle down in the morning. Will 
an hour be enough for you to make your 
preparations in?” 

‘* Make my preparations? Whatfor? To 
die? A man in my profession is always 
ready for that little trick. But that isn’t 
what I was thinking of. I was going to do 
the other thing—walk out of here and get 
lost where you never could find me, I want 
it distinctly understood that there hasn’t 
been a night in the last ten, when you were 
all drunk or asleep, that I couldn’t bust 
this ranch wide open, May I be if 
I would own a sheep that couldn’t butt its 
way out of such acorral as this, The rea- 
son why I've staid here this long is because 
I needed rest, liked these quarters, and the 
board was cheap. But to talk about my 
confinement here, that is the language of 
insult.” 

“That’s neither here nor there,’’ said 
the spokesman, getting angry. ‘“‘Are you 
ready or not? The boy has gone up to the 
stable for a lariat. Do you see that fellow 
up the signpost there? He is boring hole. 
In that hole he will sink a plug. Over that 
peg we'll sling the rope. There will be fif- 
teen men at one end of the string, and one 
man at the other. You will be the one 
man, You will have a heavy majority 
pull against.”’ 

“I guess not,” said Turk, with a positive 
air, ‘ [ was not born to be hung.” 
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Then he sat down quietly and removed 
his boots. Never was this domestic action 
ormed with less perturbation of spirit. 
Outside, there were those who saw signifi- 
cancein the act. It was meant to defeat 
certain numerous prophecies that Turk 
Lombard would die in his boots. 

“We must have a corpse!”’ came like an 
echo from without. 

“What's all this 
corpse?” asked Turk. 

“Lemme talk to him,’ said the distin- 
guished citizen, who seemed ambitious to 
take the lead. ‘‘The percession is now 
ready to start on the high-tonedest funereal 
thet ever wrepped the Pockets in gloom. 
Thar is only one thing wantin’, and thet is, 
the corpse. Our recent supply hez been 
plucked from us, ez it wur. The devil kim 
for his own before we wuz a quite done with 
it, We must have some material on which 
to hang the ceremony, fur what is a picnic 
without the meat? We come to you and 
say, will you kin’ly ack in thet capacity? 
Of course you will, and without any babyin’ 
or furse about it. You air a gamey practi- 
cal man, and ez sich you aint a goin’ to put 
on a pile of scallops thet aint called for, all 
about a little favior like this. Don’t less 
hev any hard feelin’s, but jess you sashay 
along graceful an’ willin’, an’ we’ll give you 
sich a stylish send-off ez you never dreamt 
of.”” 

“Still I am not proud! Posthumous 
honors never did allure me,’’ said Turk, as 
if communing with himself. 

“Silver-plated coffin!’ ‘‘Green baize 
lining!’ ‘Speeches!’ ‘Barbecue!’ “A 
tombstone with a angel onit a herdin’ 
sheep under a weepin’ willer!’ were the in- 
ducements that the populace urged. 

Turk came up to the grating. 

“And so that fellow promised you and 
then went back on you. I wonder if he 
calls that honorable dealing? Afraid, was 
he? What a son of a squaw he must have 
been! Let me see, have you anything to 
shoot with out there? ‘That little four-inch 
joker of yours will answer. I am not going 
Wouse it atlong range. We used to cail 
them “full dress” pistols when I was up 
in Frisco and went into society. Every lady 
Wore one, My last wife used to annoy me 
&good deal by practising on me whenever 
we had our little row, but that was better 
than pulling hair, which they do now-a-days. 
Ab, the women are getting weaker and 
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weaker every day, and every girl has a 
smelling-bottle at her surcingle, where they 
used to wear revolvers. A fellow might as 
well die as live, for there’s no more spunk 
in the world. Thank you, one cartridge is 
enough; Iam a better shot than my wife 
was,’”’ 

Against the darkness of the room Turk’s 
features stood out like the face of a statue. 
They were almost sleepy in imperturbabil- 
ity. Not a nerve failed him as he toyed 
with the weapon, Yet it was in some way 
evident that a tragedy was at hand, and one 
of the throng without was seen to nervously 


~ work his fingers over his shoulder, summon- 


ing the stragglers to be in at the death. 

A spectator, compassionate, and a believ- 
er in enthusiasm, offered Turk his flask. 

“Thanks, I am not weak,” he replied. 
“Only weak men drink, Now that fellow 
over at the theatre, he probably took his 
gin. And so he jumped his promise, did 
he? Whata beast! Adios, gentlemen.’’ 

The pistol gave its tiny bark and the ele- 
gant villain lay on the ground, with the 
smoke of the explosion curling and clinging 
around the lapel of his coat. He had but 
strength enough for these low words. 

** Don’t forget, boys—what you promised 
—a handsome send-off—’’ and then his face 
fell over to the darkness and he said no 
more, 

Still he was not proud, so he said. But 
his last words betrayed him showing the 
ruling passion strong in death. Nor was it 
the least of his pride that, even at the last 
breath, he did not weaken into sentiment, 
as the traditional rough does, but made his 
death the fitting close of a career of unruf- 
fled nonchalance. A steady hand and a 
nonchalant spirit, these were the especial 
glory of this fatalist, who made it a point of 
honor to accept the inevitable gracefully 
when it came, And to show what manner 
of model the men of Frisquito Pockets ad- 
mired, we have but to say that henceforth 
on their bead-roll they knew no brighter 
name than that of Turk Lombard. Indeed, 
so great was their admiration that they al- 
most regretted having sacrificed him, wish- 
ing that they had substituted some ordinary 
man and saved Turk to be a sheriff. 

How rapid is the decay and disappearance 
of those cities in the West! You may look 
in vain in your geography for the town of 
Frisquito Pockets; it is not there, You 
may even ride the length of San Francisqui- 
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to Wash and not find it; for it is no more. 
‘The gold deposits failed at last, the people 
left for other fields, and then a cloud-burst 
swept down the gulch, washing the ruins of 
the city into the deserted shafts, covering 
them up, and smoothing the ground over. 
And the grave of Turk Lombard, it is lost, 
too. They gave him a ‘‘handsome send- 
off,’’ as they had promised, but then they 


neglected him and forgot his tombstone, 
As with the last homes of so many of the 
people’s heroes, 


“No records and archives determine the spot; 
No railings of splendor encompass the plot; 
And pilgrims that seek it, though zealous, 

shall not “ 
Discover the end of their mission.” 


LUCY’S 


BY BELLE 


JoHN GORDON was a stalwart young 
farmer with broad shoulders, big hands, 
long arms and legs, and feet that were re- 
markably well developed. His face was 
somewhat sunburnt and on either side was 
adorned by a slight growth of hair; his up- 
per lip also was shadowy with coming 
events. The soft dusky appearance thus 
given to certain portions of his face, sug- 
gested the idea that he might have thrust it 
into a dusty cobweb and neglected to re- 
move the particles that adhered toit. But 
notwithstanding his surplus of hands, feet, 
etc., and his lack of capillary attractions, 
John was not an ill-looking young man, and 
more than one of Eve’s rustic daughters had 
covertly pictured him as the Adam of her 
paradise. John cared very little for the 
opinion of the daughters in the aggregate, 
yet he cared very much for what one partic- 
ular daughter thought of him, and would 
have been infinitely happy to know that she 
painted him as the central figure of the 
Eden of her dreams. This being the case, 
he took advantage of every opportunity of 
enjoying her presence, aud it is not unlike- 
ly that he used his influence to multiply 
their opportunities. 

And the daughter? It is hard to say just 
what she thought of John, only that he was 
far short of her ideal Adam. She liked him 
very much, and sometimes thought how 
nice it would be to visit him after he had 
married some nice girl and was settled in 
housekeeping. Of course, she noticed that 
he came quite often to her uncle’s house, 
and that he generally chose her as his com- 
panion to the various merry-makings of the 
village. But what oftbat? Other girls had 
their temporary beaux and enjoyed their 

admiration and adoration; why shouldn’t 
she? The future did not trouble her. 


FRIEND. 


WATERLOO, 


Do you want to know who she was? Only 
Lucy Walton, the village music-teacher, 
aged nineteen; a pretty brown-eyed maiden, 
who earned her living by trying to bring to 
light and cultivate the latent talent of the 
young misses of the place. Lucy’s home 
was not in the village, but in a large town 
some distance from it; hence she was re 
garded as quite an oracle. Her father being 
a stranger to energy and good management, 
Lucy was compelled to make their intimate 
acquaintance, and battle for her rights, 
whether she believed in ‘* woman’s rights”, 
or not. And she never thought of defeat, 
but knowing that she must earn her bread 
and not neglect providing herself with the 
conventional figleaf—how the fashion of it 
has changed since first introduced by moth- 
er Eve!—she worked hard, did her duty, 
and was as contented as one can be who has 
aspirations for the future. It was only on 
rare occasions that she murmured of an un- 
lucky star, or the lack of a silver mouth- 
piece on the occasion of her birth; and as 
unhappiness was the only result of these re- 
bellions against Providence, like a sensible 
girl, she coneluded it was best to make the 
best of everything and strove to make this 
the rule of her life. Lucy enjoyed country 
life keenly; its exhilaration, its freedom; 
and when she was a little girl she was as 
great a romp as ever climbed a tree or slide 
down bill on a board. She would still have 
enjoyed those same juvenile sports now 
that sbe bad reached woman's estate, only 
it would have been considered unbecoming 
to her years, by the decorous people of the 
place. But her enjoyment of the country 
scenery was unlimited. Her walks through 
fields and woods were delightful, and after 
all, the horseback rides, wintergreening ex- 
eursions and picnics were not such bad sub- 
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stitates for the more boisterous pleasures 
she left behind with childhood. 

It was summer when Lucy first went to 
the village to teach music; but Autumn, 
crowding Summer into the past, came with 
his harvest grains and fruits; and he, in his 
turn, was forced to store his products in 
barns and cellars, and give place to grizly 
old winter, who came skating in, bringing 
frost and snow sleighbells and gayety. 
Still, Lucy remained there, busy with work 
or busy with recreation, happy in the enjoy- 
ment of present pleasures. John Gordon 
was still her admiring friend, a fact sufli- 
ciently demonstrated to his companions by 
his taking her to a sleighride after every 
snowstorm, but proved to Lucy in a some- 
what more lucid manner on one of those 
same rides, the last one for many a long 
year. It was such a lovely night! The 
snow was deep and soft, and O, so white, as 
the moon shone on it; and the moon smiled 
socomplacentily down, well satisfied that 
she was bleaching the snow into such sil- 
very beauty. As John helped Lucy into 
the sleigh, she said: 

“ Now, John, you’)l let me drive to-night, 
wont you? Under your care I am becoming 
quite skillful in the management of horses,’’ 

“That is just what I like, Lucy; to have 
you under my care,’’ answered Joln, rather 
earnestly, as he seated himself by her side 
and placed the lines in her hands, 

* You will have to keep a sharp lookout 
to-night,’ she replied, ignoring his serious- 
hess, ‘for itis such good sleighing I may 
let the horses run away and upset the sleigh, 
or cause some other misfortune.’’ 

“Til believe no such dark prophesying,”’ 
he returned, laughing a little uneasily. 

Then he tucked the robes more closely 
about her, placed one arm at the back of 
the cutter soas to make it easier for Lucy 
to lean against—you will understand hgw— 
and occupied his other hand in keeping 
Luey’s muff warm till she should become 
tired of driving. As they glided rapidly 
along, Lucy was full of chatter. She asked 
questions and answered them herself, talked 
toand laughed at the horses, made com- 

ments on everything they passed, and in 
the course of half an hour discovered that 
her companion’s share of the conversation 
had been very meagre, and that he seemed 
very absent-minded. She rallied him on 
being so absorbed in the wool harvest, and 
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‘Unless you say something pretty soon, 
John, I shall think you have seen a vision 
and been struck dumb.’’ 

‘IT have been wanting to speak for some 
time,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but—I want a little 
advice, Lucy.” 

“*I shall be happy to advise you on any 
subject, from love to war,’’ she answered, 
laughing, ‘‘ but I should prefer one of the 
subjects named, for then any measures I 
advised would be lawful.” 

“You can have your preference; the 
more amicable of those two subjects is the 
one. Iam in love with a friend of yours, 
one who thinks as much of your opinion as 
she does of her own, so [ have come to you 
for counsel in the matter.’’ 

Lucy was a little surprised at this an- 
nouncement and wondered who the young 
lady was; but thought in a moment—* O, 
it is cousin Anna.”’ 

_ This cousin had paid Lucy a visit of two 

or three weeks, and John had openly ex- 
pressed great admiration for her. So she 
answered John: 

*“*T see; you want to use me as a medium 
through whom to read another person’s 
mind; but I’m afraid that is beyond my 
ken. I haven’t a bit of the gift of second 
sight.”’ 

**No; I come to you as an oracle, not as 
a medium; you will understand as I go on.’” 

‘That sounds like flattery;.-but about 
your sweetheart?” 

“She is pretty, educated and accom- 
plished, but notrich. I, by comparison, am 
awkward, though fairly educated, unpol- 
ished, but comfortably supplied with the 
treasure which moth andrust corrupt. Now, 
from what I’ve heard my sweetheart say—” 

with a significant look at Lucy—‘“‘I know 
that she would resign the treasure to moth 
and corruption for the sake of personal at- 
tributes, and I think she would be unsatis- 
fied with a husband unless he possessed the 
polish and ease of manners found in travel, 
and a contact with the world. Iam unde- 
cided whether to offer myself to her under 

the circumstances, and if she refuse me try 
and win her at all hazard; or to first seek 
good fortune in the world, and if successful 
then come and offer myself at her shrine, 
Will you tell me which to do, Lucy?” 

** Yes; go to her at once and tell her of 
your regard for her; if she loves you she 
will take you as you are, and trust to the 
future to obviate all faults—should she 
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discover that you possessed any—know- 
ing that there is no educator like a good 
and loving wife. If she cares for you only 
ina friendly way, she can but kindly tell 
youso. Then if you can and choose to win 
her regardless of all hinderances, why the 
more difficult the prize is to win, the more 
precious it is when won.” 

‘Dear Lucy, your advice is just what I 
hoped it would be; and I shall follow it to 
theletter. You are the young lady of whom 
I have been speaking; did you not think so? 
Do you love me? Will you be the kind and 
loving wife? or can I have only the poor 
consolation of trying to wim you?” 

John’s voice was so eloquently pleading, 
that Lucy almost said yes, from pure sym- 
pathy, before realizing what she was about 
todo; but just checking herself in time, 
she turned away from his earnest gaze and 
in a suffocated voice said: 

“Let me think, John, let me think be- 
fore I answer you.” 

In acquiescence he gently released her 
hand, which he had been holding in not the 
gentlest grasp, and he fell to thinking, too, 
while the sleighbells jingled and seemed 
monotonously to say, ‘‘ What do you think? 
what do you think? what do you think?” 
and then to break out into sudden and bois- 
terous mirth, as if in derision of what he 
thought. Lucy remained silent for some 
time and then said softly: 

“John, my dear friend, I never thought 
you meant me, at all. I thought it must 
be cousin Annie that you were speaking of; 
I cannot be your wife; I only love you ina 

JSriendly way. For your sake, I’m sorry it is 
80, but I cannot help it. As for striving to 
win my love, I do not think I am worthy of 
such devotion. I hope, however, that you 
will, before long, gain the affections of 
some woman who is worthy of such gener- 
ous love.” 

“*I do hope to gain the affections of just 
such a woman,”’ John replied, in such a 
calm, determined voice that Lucy felt al- 
most as if she might as well say yes at once. 
John continued, ‘You remember I said I 
should follow your advice. To-morrow I 
shall make arrangements to go away. Ina 
week I shall not be here; and not many 
years from now we shall meet again. Then 
I shall realize the happiness of which now I 
can only dream. Iam sure you will not be 
married in the meantime; your own words 
encourage me to think so, thoughI can 
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hardly tell why. But I am persuaded that 
you and I are destined for each other,” 

Lucy made noreply. He had made his 
prophecy in such a deliberate tone of belief 
that it seemed to leave her passive in regard 
to what might happen in the future, The 
silence was unbroken by words till they 
reached Lucy’s gate, when John gently lift- 
ed her from the sleigh, carried her in his 
arms to the door, and then, kissing her ten. 
derly, he said, ‘God bless you, Lucy dar. 
ling; Good-by!”’ and before she could an- 
swer he was gone. 

She heard nothing’ more from John for 
three days; then she heard that he had left 
the village and gone no one seemed to know 
whither. Lucy was sorry that she did not 
know where he had gone. Not that she 
cared so very much, only she was interested 
in him as afriend, nothing more, And she 
did care nothing more for him then, When 
spring came she returned to her home in 
the city, where she taught music and did all 
other duties that fell to her lot in a cheer- 
ful if rather monotonous way. She had 
made music teaching her vocation, and con- 
stantly studied and improved in it till she 
was able to maintain herself in a very inde- 
pendent way, beside providing for future 
contingencies. 

Thus several years passed by, and yet 
Lucy had heard nothing from Jobn since 
the night he left her on her uncle’s door- 
steps. She concluded, as a matter of course, 
that he had, if still alive, forgotten the res- 
olutions he had made that night just as she 
expected he would. In the meanwhile she 
had not met her fate in the human form 
masculine, and wisely concluded that it was 
embodied in sheet music, exercise books, or 
some other convenient shape. But, dear 
reader, our friend Lucy knew no more 
about her future than we do of ours, Just 
when one’s life seems most monotonous it 
may be on the eve of unusual perturbation. 
So Lucy began to think when her father 
came home one day and told the family that 
he had concluded to move West. He had 
taken one of those sudden freaks of roving 
that men who have never been very suc- 
cessful frequently take after getting well 
past middle life, when they ought to be 
looking toward a comfortable and quiet old 
age. Mr. Walton had decided to go to the 
“Golden State,” and to take up his abode 
in Los Angeles, “the vale of the angels;” 
though it may be doubtful whether the in- 
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habitants of this city would be fair repre- 
sentations of the ideal winged cherubs with 
whom our childish imaginations were ever 
familiar, notwithstanding the fact that many 
“Qelestials’? dwell there, But such thoughts 
never puzzled the brain of Mr. Walton, and 
in the course of a couple of months from the 
time that he “ declared his intentions” his 
family found themselves in Los Angeles, 
This place, like many other American cities, 
contains a population of the most diverse 
order; there one may find the jaunty Mexi- 
can, the superlatively economical Chinese, 
with his more progressive neighbor the Jap- 
anese, and also Europeans of every descrip- 
tion, all happily conglomerating into an 
American city, and amalgamating a future 
generation of ‘‘ American citizens”? who 
will require a very complex rule of alliga- 
tion to determine the proportion of national 
ingredients that make up their compound. 
In this mixed population Lucy had no diffi- 
culty in finding plenty who were fond of 
music, which is a great assimilator, and she 
soon had under her instruction quite a 
large class. The greater part of her pupils 
were young misses of from twelve to sixteen 
years, with nothing particularly distinguish- 
ing about them. But there was one, a 
young lady about nineteen years old, in 
whom Lucy took a great interest; her name 
was Ximena Lloyd. Her father had come 
to California from the East when quite 
young, and had here met Ximena’s mother, 
apretty American-Spanish girl with whom 
he had made haste to fall in love, and as his 
affection was reciprocated by the dark-eyed 
senora, a wedding soon ensued, a modest 
ranche was purchased, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lioyd began housekeeping in the cosiest of 
adobe dwellings. But the uncertainty of 
earthly happiness is a lesson that requires 
constant repetition. Mr. Lloyd learned it 
in the death of his darling wife, when his 
little Ximena was only five years old. He 
then sent for his sister to come and live 
With him and care for his motherless girl. 

Ximena from this time was brought up by 
her aunt in the most methodical New Eng- 
land fashion; and yet she never lost the 
pretty ways and manners she had inherited 
and learned from her mother. Mr. Lloyd 
was very fond of his daughter, and his dear- 
est object in life was her welfare and edu- 
cation. Ximena had considerable musical 
talent, much to her father’s delight, and he 
was always on the lookout to find good 
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teachers for her. Hearing Lucy sing at 
church one day, he was so pleased with her 
voice and manner that he inquired who she 
was; and when he learned tbat she wasa 
music-teacher, he at once made arrange- 
ments to have her teach Ximena. Lucy 
and Ximena became warm friends, Ximena 
visiting Lucy often apart from lesson days, 
and Lucy occasionally visiting her pupil, 
who lived quite out in the suburbs of the 
town. During one of these visits, as the 
two came from a watk in the garden, Xime- 
naran to the piano, and seating herself, 
said: 

“Now, Miss Walton, I will sing youa 
song that I do not think you have ever 
heard before.”” And she began to warble a 
cradle song in Spanish. 

When she had finished, Lucy said: 

“Why, Ximena, that is beautiful! It 
makes me think of the early spring birds 
that used to sing at home away East.” 

‘“‘Ah,”’ returned Ximena, demurely, “that 
is just what Senor Gordon says.” 

Lucy was about to ask who “ Senor Gor- 
don”? was, when Ximena was called away 
by her aunt. Lucy, thus left to herself, fell 
to thinking and speculating. The name of 
Gordon reminded her of one whom she used 
to know, and she wondered what had be- 
come of him. She wondered if she would 
like him any better now, if he should come 
to her and speak words of love, than she did 
in that time that seemed so very long ago, 
She didn’t know, perhaps she might. She 
believed in ideal lovers then, and thought 
that some day her ideal lover, a man pos- 
sessed of personal beauty, grace and cour- 
age, and who should be all goodness, honor 
and wisdom, would come to claim her as his 
bride; and she, recognizing in him the one 
for whom she was created and who was 
created for her, she would at once acknowl- 
edge and receive him. But she was older 
and wiser now, and saw that those fancies 
of early youth were only fancies, and could 
never be anything else. And she knew that 
if she were ever married her husband would 
be nothing approaching her ideal, though 
he might be a more fitting mate for a mor- 
tal. She accepted these facts as inevitable, 
and actually indulged in a pleasant little 
daydream, in which her former lover figured 
quite conspicuously, although she had not 
heard from him in years, and did not know 
but he might have passed into the beyond. 
As the days went by Lucy’s thoughts were 


somewhat diverted from their accustomed 
channels by the acquaintance of Campbell 
Granger, a reasonably rich bachelor, who 
had business relations with her father. He 
used frequently to be at Mr. Walton’s on 
business, and as a matter of consequence 
met Miss Lucy. The natural result of these 
meetings was that Campbell wished to make 
friendly calls, etc., etc. We all know where 
such etcs. would be likely to lead. In this 
case Campbell was led to fall deeply in love 
with Lucy, while she was led to become an 
enthusiastic friend of Campbell, if nothing 
more. Mr. Granger was fine-looking, gen- 
erous and agreeable, yet it seemed to Lucy 
as if he were not quite the person whom she 
could take to love better than any one in 
the world * till death do us part.’? In some 
way thoughts of John Gordon would in- 
trude themselves on her mind even against 
her wishes, and she kept on wondering 
where he was and how he had fared in all 
the time since they parted, 

John, however, had stood in small need 
of commiseration. After the unhappy ter- 
mination of his ajaire de ceur with Lucy, 
he left his native town and went to Astoria 
in Oregon. He had an uncle living there, 
who had often written to him, saying, * If 
you will only come to Oregon, my dear 
John, and invest what money you have 
with me, your fortune is made.’? But after 
an association of four or five months, it 
became very evident to John that his own 
ideas of making money differed largely from 
his uncle’s, In fact, he found him to bea 
man like unto Jacob’s uncle Laban, more 
disposed to get gain for himself than to pro- 
mote the welfare of his nephew. So John, 
not feeling inclined to fight for his rights, 
as did Jacob, or perhaps feeling less sure of 
success, concluded it would be for his profit 
to bid adieu to his selfish old kinsman, and 
went to San Francisco. He had but just 
entered its ** Golden Gate’? when he met an 
old friend of his father who had for mahy 
years been living in the southern part of 
California, engaged in cultivating oranges 
and lemons. He was now compelled to re- 
turn East, and he had sold ail his property 
with the exception of one large orange 
grove, which he now offered to John on the 
most favorable terms, for the sake of ** auld 
lang syne.’”? John accompanied his friend 
to his home, and finding everything satis- 
factory, made the purchase of the grove, 
and immediately settled upon his new prem- 
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ises. The orchard was a fine one, in a bear. 
ing condition, and was pleasantly situated 
in the suburbs of Los Angeles, The trees 
hung full of rich yellow fruit, and seemed 
to hold out a golden prospect for the future, 
He was bounded on one side by a smal} 
stream of water, and on the other by the 
farm of Mr. Lloyd. To this kind neighbor 
John was more than alittle indebted for 
advice in regard to the cultivation and dis- 
posal of his oranges, and for many acts of 
friendliness, so sweet to a stranger ina 
strange land. John had as far as possible 
returned these kindnesses, and was held in 
high esteem by the Lloyd family, especially 
by Ximena; and John was by no means in- 
different to her beauty and her preference, 
even if he appeared so, He had been in 
California six years at the time of Mr. 
Walton’s arrival in the State. In this time, 
he had, by good management and close in- 
dustry, acquired a snug fortune; and had 
substituted for the little adobe dwelling, in 
which he had kept bachelor’s hall, a pictur- 
esque stone house, not very large, but 0, 
so cosy! and a stone house had always been 
his ideal. It is so satisfactory to realize an 
ideal! In its interior arrangements this 
house had many peculiar conveniences, so 
strictly feminine that they plainly showed 
the builder was not contemplating bachel- 
orhood for the future. In truth, John was 
now ready to return to his native State to 
search out the love of his youth who had 
inspired him to make exertions that had 
proved so successful, and to whom he was 
still loyal, He had written to her several 
times, but his letters, after going the rounds 
of the dead letter office, always returned to 
him. Lately he had thought even more of 
Lucy than usual, and wondered if she were 
still unmarried, and if she remembered how 
positively he had told her that he thought 
they would meet again, and then not to 
part. 

It cannot be denied, for John was per 
fectly human, that the question sometimes 
came to him whether he had not been rash 
in his declaration that he would win her at 
all hazard. Not that he regretted it, or 
wavered from his determination; but when 
he saw Ximena Lioyd nearly every day— 
now grown up to womanhood, and just the 
age of Lucy as he remembered her—he 
could not help thinking what a pretty sub- 
stitute she would make for Lucy, in case he 
should never succeed in winning her, And 
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I doubt not but most young gentlemen 
would have thought the same. Lucy 
scarcely ever heard the name of Gordon 
from Ximena; for notwithstanding that 
John was much her senior, and generally 
treated her in an elder-brotherly way, he 
was the hero of her dreams, and she almost 
fancied that other people could read her 
own tender thoughts whenever she men- 
tioned his name, and it was an unusual be- 
stowal of confidence, for her, to say what 
she did regarding John’s admiration for her 
singing. Lucy had no idea while visiting 
Ximena that she was breathing the same 
atmosphere that surrounded her old lover. 
John and Lucy had both changed much in 
six years. She had developed into a comely 
woman of twenty-five; her face expressed 
more character than it did before she left 
her teens; her form and movements were 
more dignified, her hair had taken a darker 
shade, and her eyes were deeper, if they 
were not quite so sunny as they used to be. 
Her voice was very sweet and clear, and 
carried purpose in every accent; it was her 
greatest charm. John had changed even 
more than Lucy in his appearance. The 
boyish diffidence had given place to manly 
self-dependence; the gossamery whiskers of 
his youth were changed into a luxuriant 
brown beard and heavy drooping mustache, 
that added much to his manly beauty. His 
former awkwardness, by intercourse with 
many different people and a knowledge of 
the world, was metamorphosed into ease of 
manners. His gain had been as great in 
person as in purse, and surely Lucy could 
not be indifferent to him now if she could 
see him, 

Tt had been a lovely day, the first anni- 
versary of Lucy’s arrival in Los Angeles, 
The orange groves were white with blos- 
soms that were full of suggestions to the 
imaginative. The air was soft and sweet 
like a gaseous perfume, and when breathed 
seemed to diffuse itself through the body in 
cool delicious little currents, like some mag- 
ical life elixir. Mr. Granger had called to 
take an evening walk with Lucy. She no- 
ticed that he was not quite as placid as 
usual, and she inferred from sundry anxious 
glances he gave her, and frgm his rather 
hervous air, that he might have something 
important to say to her before the walk was 
over. And should she allow him to say it? 
She did not know, and so concluded to let 
events shape themselves, They sauntered 
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on from street to street, enjoying the beauty 
of the evening, and making commonplace 
remarks about the persons and things they 
saw on the way, just as people always do 
when their minds are occupied with some 
subject that is not commonplace. They 
had reached the suburbs of the town, and 
were passing an orange grove, in the border 
of which stood an unusually pretty stone 
house, when Lucy said: 

**Don’t you think that is a beautiful 
grove, Campbell? And that house! it is 
quite my ideal of a home.” 

“*Yes, I think they are both very hand- 
some,”? he replied; ‘“‘and their owner is 
equally pleasant tolook upon. Lam alittle 
acquainted with him; he is a splendid 
fellow.”’ 

“Who is their owner? I meant to ask 
Ximena when I was there a few days ago, 
but forgot it. It appears so quiet around 
the house that I didn’t know but it was in- 
habited by ghosts; ouly the gardens are too 
well kept, and show that more muscle has 
been employed than is generally ascribed to 
ghosts, But please answer my question; 
for what you have said about the owner has 
stimulated my curiosity all the more.”’ 

““My dear Miss Lucy,’’ returned Camp- 
bell, laughing, ‘*1 will answer your ques- 
tion as soon as you give me the opportunity. 
His name is Gordon — John Gordon; he 
came here five or six years ago, and has 
done so well in his business that he is now 
quite rich. There he is now, in Mr, Lloyd’s, 
Ishould think you would have met him 
there. He visits the pretty Ximena, I have 
heard.”’ 

Lucy was surprised when she learned who 
owned the house, Turning her eyes to the 
window, she saw John Gordon, her John 
Gordon, standing by the piano, singing a 
song with Ximena. She replied to Camp- 
bell that it was not strange that she had not 
met him, as she had visited at Mr. Lloyd’s 
but two or three times, As Lucy and ber 
companion passed the house, both John and 
Ximena looked up, the former so interrog- 
atively that Lucy blushed confusedly, the 
latter smiling and nodding. Lucy could 
plainly hear the words they were singing: 
* Enough after absence to meet me again, 

Thy steps still with ecstasy move; 

Enough that those dear sober glances retain 

For me the kind language of love.’’ 


They were part of an old song that she 
and Jobn had often suug together, and she 
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had lent it to Ximena a few days before, be- 
eause she thought the tune “so pretty! it 
seems to say more than the words do.’’ 

‘Mr. Gordon is a rather nice-looking 
man,’’ said Lucy; ‘‘ and Iremember now of 
having heard Ximena mention him. They 
make quite a tableau, It’s nothing serious?”’ 

Campbell smiled, and said, carelessly: 

**T presume it may be, but I don’t know.” 

Lucy had asked her question with as 
much seeming carelessness as it had been 
answered, but in truth she was jealously in- 
terested in all that related to John, and 
thought: 

‘*T know now how to answer Campbell if 
he should say anything unusual to-night; 
but O, I hope he will not.” 

But Campbell did say something to her 
before they parted that evening. He told 
her a pretty story with a question in it; 
and, poor Lucy! she knew that she must 
say no to the question, for she found where 
her heart was when she heard John singing 
that old song. And Campbell, good kind 
Campbell, was cruelly hurt at Lucy’s seem- 
ingly ungenerous answer, and at the first 
sharp aching of the wound he rebelled with 
a bitterness of which Lucy had thought 
him incapable. But when she, in sympathy 
for his suffering, and remorse at having en- 
eouraged even a friendship for him, re- 
vealed the state of her own affections, he 
became his own kind self again, and parted 
from her as a friend and fellow-sufferer 
from the natural ills of life. This was well 
for him, for there was a pretty little physi- 
eian not far off who would heal his wounds 
before another year passed by, and heal 
them so perfectly that not even a scar would 
be left to tell of former conflict. 

On this same night in which Campbell 
Granger revealed the secrets of his heart to 
Lucy Walton, John Gordon called to spend 
the evening with Ximena Lloyd, and to say 
good-by to her. He found her seated on 
the piano stool, idly dreaming. She turned 
to see who entered the room, and seeing 
who it was, she turned to the piano again, 
and without a word. began playing, soft and 
low, anocturne, one of his favorites. When 
it was finished, he said: 

**Ximena, you must sing all your songs 
for me to-night, for I shall not hear them 
again soon. To-morrow I am going East, 
to be gone for some time.” 

Ximena’s face expressed great surprise at 
hearing this, but she only said, with as- 
sumed gayety: 
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“Of course, Senor Gordon, I will sing 
for you, and I suppose I must give all my 
songs an undertone of sadness because you 
are going away.”’ 

“Certainly, that will make your yoice 
more charming than usual, if that were 
possible, fair donna,” 

“Ah, you only flatter me, senor,” 

There was just a little trembling in her 
voice as she said this, but she hoped that 
John did not notice it, and made haste to 
hide the emotion inasong. But John did 
observe it, and concluding that it would be 
better for both of them that Ximena should 
know why he went East, he said, after she 
finished the song, ‘‘ If you will listen to me 
for a little while, Ximena, I have a story to 
tell you.” 

“T am all attention,” she answered, 
gayly, having recovered from her emotion; 
and she leaned on the piano, with her head 
resting in her hand, in a graceful attitude, 

John then tokl her about Lucy Walton, 
how he had become acquainted with her, 
and how she had won his strong youthful 
love, and then, when he sought for her love 
in return, she had nothing for him but 
friendship; and then how he had declared 
that he would win her love at all hazard, 
that they wouid meet again, and then she 
would become his wife. As he repeated 
this story he seemed to live it again, He 
was no longer in a hailf-tropical climate, 
talking to a tropical-looking young maiden, 
but was gliding over the moonlighted snow, 
breathing the crisp air of arigorous climate, 
with a plump New England girl tucked up 
in the robes beside him. Ximena, looking 
at and listening to him, realized his devo- 
tion to Lucy, and all the happy hopes she 
had entertained for him she folded up and 
laid on her upper mental shelf, along with 
the very few other relics she had accumu- 
lated in her short lifetime. The events of 
life would gradually scatter a dust over 
them, till nothing but their outlines would 
be visible. John concluded his story by 
Saying: 

“Now I am going to find Lucy and to 
fulfil my words.” 

** But you will not go,” said Ximena; “7 
will save ~ the trouble of a journey, 
Senor Gordon.” 

How?” answered John; ‘1 don’t un- 
derstand you. Lucy isnotdead? I’msure 
she is not dead.” 

Ximena did not answer immediately. 
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She thought of her own pain, and thought 
it but just that he should suffer a little, too, 
But before his appealing look her weak 
malice quickly changed into pity, and it 
was with pleasure, like bestowing a gift, 
that she said: 

“No, Senor Gordon, Lucy is not dead 
nor married; she is my music-teacher, and 
Isee ber every week. Here is a song she 
jent me; she said it was given her bya 
friend, long ago, and she sat still and looked 
dreamy for a long time after she said it. 
You must be that friend, for under her 
name it says from J. G.”” 

John took the music, and in one corner 
found the name “ Lucy,’’ written in a stiff 
unbusiness-like hand, followed by his own 
bold initials, He smiled as he read it, and 
remembered when he gave it to Lucy, and 
when they first sang together. Turning to 
Ximena he said: 

“You are right in your supposing, little 
friend, and I am very grateful for what you 
have told me. Now let us sing this song 
together.”’ 

Ximena assented, and it was while they 
were singing it that Lucy and Campbell 
passed the house and saw them. When 
John saw his friend Granger walking with 
Lucy, whom he immediately recognized, a 
mannish jealousy disturbed his heart, and 
he thought, ‘‘She is probably engaged to 
dim, and will marry him.’”’ But when he 
saw the rosy blush that responded to his 
look of inquiry, he interpreted it so flatter- 
ingly to himself that the ‘‘ green-eyed mon- 
ster” parted company with him immediate- 
ly, and the rest of the evening was spent 
very pleasantly. 

When John bade Ximena good-night, he 
said, ‘‘You have saved me a journey, 
Ximena, so I hope we may have the pleas- 
ure of spending an evening with you soon.”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, smiling, ‘‘I shall be 
glad to see you and Mrs. Gordon at any 
time,” 

Ximena then returned to the parlor, and 
sitting down to the piano she softly wailed 
forth her disappointment in a mournful lit- 
tlesong. After the song she shed afew 
tears, made a few stern and generous re- 
solves, which she kept, and then went, like 
4sensible girl that she was, to sleep and 
Pleasantdreams. The next morning found 
John at Mr, Walton’s gate at an unusually 
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early hour, even for morning calls. But 
the wings of love are supposed to be a rapid 
method of transportation, and perhaps he 
reached there earlier than he intended, 
though certainly not earlier than he desired. 
In his hand he carried a beautiful bouquet 
of orange-blossoms, gathered from his own 
trees. As he entered the gate and walked 
toward the door, he looked up and saw Lucy 
standing at the window; she smiled at him 
and turned to go to the dour, but before she 
reached it she found him confronting her in 
the middle of the room, He handed her his 
bouquet, saying: 

** Lucy, have brought you some orange- 
blossoms; will you wear them for me?”’ 

Her hand trembled as she took the flow- 
ers, aud she held them up to her lips, partly 
as a caress and partly to hide her confusion; 
then she answered, blushingly, peeping 
over her bouquet: 

“Yes, John, I will wear them for you, 
and you are the only one for whom I could 
wear orange-blossoms.,”’ 

John seemed quite satisfied with this an- 
swer, and Lucy had set such a pretty exam- 
ple in caressing the blossoms with her lips 
that he was constrained to caress the smil- 
ing face that looked up from his armsa 
moment later in the same manner. 

A month later found Lucy and John fig- 
uring as bride and bridegroom at a happy 
wedding, while Ximena and Campbell 
kindly took the parts of bridemaid and 
groomsman, parts they performed with 
great credit to themselves, considering the 
martyrdom each was supposed to be under- 
going. Atevery wedding, it is said, another 
is made. Ximena and Campbell were 
meeting on conjectural ground. What 
might not be the consequences? And if 
they were the ones who were doomed at 
this wedding, it would be very foolish for 
them to strive against fate—and inclina- 
tion, too; so we need only add that John 
and Lucy now walk under the shade of 
their own orange grove, or sit in the per- 
fume of the lemon trees that grow beside 
their porch, while they frequently converse 
about their nearest neighbors and dearest 
friends, Campbell and Ximena Granger, 
who were married just six months later 
than themselves, and whose prospects for a 
life of happiness are equally as flattering as 
their own. 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest. 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FATE OF THE SETTLERS. 


THE sun had not quite set, although he 
was far below the tops of the outer trees 
around the clearing, when Gabriel Slade 
and I cautiously left our hiding-place in the 
long grass, and crept to the edge of the 
woods. We waited there in silence fora 
few minutes, listening anxiously for some 
sounds that might tell us what was now go- 
ing on in the clearing. We heard no cries, 

‘no yells, and no noise of firearms; but we 
did hear something that made our hearts 
sink within us. It was the fierce crackling 
of flames. 

“Come, Gabe, come—let us not wait any 
longer!” I said, impatiently, tugging at his 
arm. We were now just within the woods; 
but he had sunk flat to the ground again, 
and had compelled me to do the same, and 
his great hand was laid heavily on my back, 
to keep me from jumping up and darting 
out. He turned his big gray eyes upon me, 
and then, as coolly as though he were sit- 
ting in the cabin at home with my father 
and the rest of us, he took a chew of tobacco. 

“Boy,” he whispered, with a solemn 
steady look in his eye, which I had never 


seen there before; ‘‘ boy—listen to me, 
What’s goin’ to become of us, God only 
knows. I trust we'll get through this aw- 
ful business safe; I mean to keep up good 
heart, and you must do the same. But 
there’s sumthin’ to be said to you in the 
outset; yes, now, right here, when we can’t 
be sure that there aint fifty of them bloody 
Sacs within gunshot of here, all ready to 
pounce on us and jerk our scalps, the min- 
nit they get eye on us, We're just at the 
start now, and if we get through, it'll only 
be after we’ve faced and escaped all kinds 
of dangers from the pesky Injuus that are 
let loose like wild beasts on the settlements 
to-day. I want you to say right here, Hal- 
let, once for all, whether yer willing to do 
just as I say, and nothin’ else. Will you 
wait when I say wait, aud go when I say 
go?” 

I was rather taken by surprise by the 
way he spoke; and I was thinking how to 
answer him, when he went on. 

“You don’t know what I mean. Then 
let me tell you that you’re much like all 
boys; rattle-brained, impatient, and not 
likin’ to submit to them as has authority 
over ye. Boy, now you be warned, once 
for all! I frankly say to you that _there 
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aint more’n one chance in twenty, as I can 
see, that we'll ever see the Mississippi; but 
if we do, it’ll be by using cunning, patience 
andall that kind o’ thing, agin these red 
devils. Now what are you wantin’ to do? 
To dash right out there, helter-skelter, not 
knowin’ nor carin’ what you’re to meet. It 
wont do! I’ve had a chance to know sum- 
thin’ of Injuns in troublous times before 
today, and I know well enough that if it 
hadn’t been for prudence and cunning, I 
should ha’ been under the sod twenty years 
ago, with the top o’ my head smokin’ ina 
Sse wigwam. Now, lad, once for all—who 
commands here, you or me?”’ 

“You, of course, Gabriel,’ I answered, 
quickly. ‘‘I know your way is the best, 
the only one, I suppose, and I shall be glad 
todoas you say. I’ll try not to be impa- 
tient any more,”’ 

His grim features relaxed into a smile, 
and he pressed my hand. 

“You're your father’s own boy,”’ he said. 
“Now—yer gun is loaded?” 

“Ves,” 

“Be ready with it, and watch me, 
Come?’ 

We went slowly and silently forward on 
ourhands and knees, till we reached the 
last shelter of trees, where we could see 
into the clearing. There was a cabin twen- 
ty rods away; its roof was wrapped in 
flames, They snapped and crackled fierce- 
ly, and great volumes of smoke rolled away 
trom it, 

“I'm going out there to see what I can 
se,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ You keep hid behind 
this big tree, keeping yer eye all over, on 
meand beyond me, and on all sides. If 
Jou catch sight of an Injun, drop him—don’t 
miss, now!—and then load up as quick as 
ever youcan. After that, you'll have to 
do what seems best to you. Butif I find 
the Injuns all gone, I’ll give one of my 
loud whistles, that you know, and then you 
kin come out. Now, then—on watch!” 

I took my place behind the tree, and 
Gabe crawled out toward the burning cabin. 
Thad often admired his skill as a hunter, 
but of course I had never yet had any 
chance to see any of his Indian tactics; and 
Thad to admire his craft, though we were 
in themidst of danger. He went very slow- 
ly, most of the time nearly flat on his breast, 
hitehing along with his elbows and knees, 
and taking advantage of every fallen tree, 
every rock, and every patch of tall grass, to 


conceal himself. He moved so slowly, and 
with such great caution, that a person look- 
ing over the space between me and the fire, 
not knowing he was there, might easily have 
taken him for a pig, or some other animal 
roaming about, It was as much as twenty 
minutes from his start that he disappeared 
from my sight on the other side of the cabin. 
It was a moment of painful suspense to me; 
I will confess it, There I was, left alone, 
and that moment would probably decide 
whether we were to have even a chance for 
our lives, or not. I cocked my rifle, and 
bent my eyes on the burning cabin. Two 
or three minutes passed, and then came a 
most welcome sound; Gabe’s long shrill 
whistle. I let down the hammer of my gun, 
and hurried to the place where Gabriel had 
disappeared. I found him leaning moodily 
on his rifle near the door. The flames had 
now made such headway that they were 
belching out of the doors and windows; but 
Gubriel had been inside, and had brought 
out two bodies, those of a man and a wo- 
man. My heart sickened as I looked at 
them. The hatchet and the knife had done 
their cruel work upon them; I will say no 
more. And dreadful, dreadful was it to me 
to see them both lying there cold in death; 
for only a few hours before I had parted 
with them in life and health. They were 
the last ones we had visited on our errand 
of warning, which alas! had been so vain, 
Their name, I remembered, was Barlow, 
and they had been at our cabin more than 
once, I turned from the sight, and Gabriel 
nodded toward the corner of the cabin. A 
Sac warrior had fallen there dead, stopped 
by the bullet of John Barlow, and lay grim 
and ferocious, even in death, 

“He was a good fellow, was Barlow,” 
said Gabe, ** and died like a brave man, put- 
ting one of the cowardly scamps out of the 
way before he went down, Let’s heve a 
look at this critter.’’ 

He went and bent over him, and then 
started back with a cry of astonishment. 

“Look here, Hallet!’ he cried. I went 
to the spot and looked; and it was the hate- 
ful face of the treacherous Walmo that I 
saw still in death! 

“TI do feel to thank heaven for that,” 
Gabriel said. ‘‘ Yes, you pesky snake,’’ he 
said, addressing himself to the dead body, 
and shaking his fist wrathfully at it, ‘‘ you 
got yer deserts rayther earlier in this scrim- 
mage than you expected, didn’t yer? Tried 
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to kill good Father Paul, for fear he'd find 
out yer bloody intentions, hah?—and then 
come snakin’ around, pretendin’ to be sorry 
he was hurt, but really to find out whether 
he’d be out again all winter, so’s to make 
sure that the only white man likely to find 
out your cussedness was out of the way! 
You’re the reptile, hah? Well, how do you 
like it now? I don’t lay up no hard feelin’s 
agin you, now you’re dead; O no, not I; 
but I just do say that you was the meanest, 
wust redskin west of the Mississippi. Shall 
I cry a little about you, you skunk? I tell 
you what, Hallet, it’s my opinion that when 
the whole truth of this business is known, 
itll be found that none of the Injuns unless 
it was old Black Hawk himself, had more 
to do with plannin’ all this murder than 
this mean cuss here. Ah, John Barlow, 
you was a good fellow! I remember tellin’ 
you all about this Walmo, and how I sus- 
pected him of bein’ the varmint that tried 
to kill the priest; and I know that when the 
bloodthirsty crowd came swoopin’ down on 
yer, and you knew you could only give one 
of them his desarts, you chose this feller. 
A right good choice you made, John; and I 
almost wish I’d been here to help you.”’ 

Gabriel made this speech with perfect 
gravity, never even smiling; and I have no 
doubt he felt all he said. At any ether 
time, and with a less heavy heart than I 
then carried, I should have laughed at the 
oddity of the scene. 

“But I say, Gabriel,’ I suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ we saw another person here be- 
sides this man and woman. Don’t you re- 
member?”’ 

“Surely,” he said. ‘That child that 
was rigged in Injun dress.” 

I must go back at this point, and explain, 
that though my knowledge of the Barlows 
had been slight, yet I knew that they had 
one child, a bright pretty girl, about eleven 
years old. I had sometimes seen her when 
I passed by this cabin on my hunting ex- 
cursions, and once stopped to leave some 
game, when I had been unusually success- 
ful, and had a chat with her. I found that 
she had come here about five years before 
with her parents, and that, like me, she had 
studied with the help of her mother. Most 
of the children about there were so ignorant 
that it had been a great surprise for me to 
meet one who could talk understandingly 
with me about the history of the country, 
and its geography. This happened some 


months before the day of the massacre, As 
I have said, Barlow’s was the last house we 
had visited with our warning. Both the 
man and woman, as well as the child, were 
surprised and excited by the news, and it 
was not a time when any ordinary subject 
could be talked about; if it had been, I 
should have asked why the little girl ap- 
peared dressed out in complete Indian cos- 
tume—a handsome kind of jacket and short 
skirt of deerskin, with heavy fringe, wide 
leggings, gayly worked moccasins, and her 
hair tricked out with ornaments of beads, 
shells and feathers. Of course we were 
surprised to see her appearing in such a cos- 
tume; but such was the hurry and excite- 
ment of the moment that no remark was 
made about it, and the incident had passed 
out of our minds as soon as we left the 
cabin. But now we were back; and though 
the cabin was almost consumed by fire, and 
Barlow and his wife were slain by the In- 
dians, nothing was to be seen of the girl. 

“Are you sure she was not killed and left. 
in the house?”’ I asked, 

“Perfectly sure of that. I found poor 
Barlow lying dead in the doorway, just 
where he met ’em; his wife was in the first 
room. I searched afl through that and the 
other rooms, but there was nobody else to 
be found. It’s plain enough that they 
made the child a prisoner.” 

This did appear certain, from all that we 
had seen; and my heart grew lighter at the 
thought that this bright little creature had 
escaped the barbarity of the savages. I 
did not stop just then to ask myself what 
her fate would probably be, or whether she 
was likely to be any better off in captivity 
than her father and mother were in death, 
In fact, I thought little of it at that time, 
for the terrible scenes that faced us demand- 
ed all our attention, 

We wauted to bury the bodies of brave 
John Barlow and his poor wife; but all the 
tools which he might have had, in the way 
of spades and shovels, were consumed with 
the cabin. We did all that we could; we 
carried them to a neighboring hollow and 
covered them thickly with branches, so 4s 
to entirely conceal them from sight; trust 
ing that the time would come when we 
could return and give them both a Christian 
burial. 

Gabriel was now well satisfied that the 
Indians had left this neighborhood, and 
that there was no occasion for any more 
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caution while we were about here. We 
therefure pushed on to visit the other cabins. 
One after another we found them, and our 

revealed to us over and over again the 
horrible spectacle of slaughter and destruc- 
tion, I cannot speak of these dreadful 
scenes in detail, and it is not necessary that 
Ishould. Our little settlement had been 
cut up and destroyed, its cabins fired, and 
the settlers killed. Let me spare myself 
and the reader too, any particular account 
of the men and women—yes, and the little 
children, too—whom Gabriel and I had seen 
and talked with so lately, and who now lay 
victims of the Indian rifle and tomahawk. 
In some places they were outside the cabins, 
where they had rushed to their death on 
héaring that wild whoop that had so startled 
Gabeand me in the forest; in others, the sav- 
ages had rushed into the cabin and sur- 
prised them. Every little hut had been 
fired, and not one was left fit for a human 
dwelling. I have no doubt that in some 
cases there were bodies inside that were 
burned up with the burning cabins, I 
counted twenty-seven of the dead whom we 
carried to some place of concealment and 
hid away from the search of wild animals 
untila better burial could be given them, 
There were also three more of the Indians 
who had fallen beneath the settlers’ bullets; 
and one man we found who had wrested a 
hatchet from the red hand that held it, and 
had struck its owner dead with it, before he 
was himself laid prostrate beside him. 

Itis strange for me to think now what 
effect all this death and misery had on me; 
and sometimes I find myself dreaming of 
these scenes in the night, and waking and 
asking myself if the whole thing was not a 
hideous dream. But no; it was too terribly 
real, I had gone out with Gabriel to hunt 
in the morning; we had received the start- 
ling warning of Segurm; we bad hurried 
home with it, found Dubois there, and had 
discussed the matter with him, my father, 
and the priest; then came the decision of 
father that we must all flee to the river 
without delay; the departure of the courier; 
the mission of Gabriel and myself to the 
cabins, and the excitement and terror that 
ournews brought to them; then the mere 
chance of our strolling into the forest to 
pass away the little time that was left before 
the hour for assembling at the big pine tree, 
the discovery of the murdered courier; the 
distant war-whoop that saved our lives; our 
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hiding, and the massacre that followed; all 
these things had been crowded into a few 
hours of this one day, and not all my pre- 
cious life, eventful as it had been, had fur- 
nished half so much that was stern and 
startling. I seemed to have taken a leap to 
manhood, with its most rugged toils and 
dangers, and to have put away all the trifles 
of boyhood, As Gabriel said to a certain 
person afterward, whom I will not name 
now: 

“ He behaved splendid, sir! There wasn’t 
a bit of nonsense or foolishness about him; 
and after I got him in the way of keeping 
cool and not bein’ hasty, he was as good a 
man as I could have had with me ia that 
mighty dangerous time.” 

But that was some time after. We stood 
now by the ruins of the last of the burned 
cabins, and night had come, The moon 
had risen, and there was plenty of light to 
guide us; but still both of us hesitated, 
Several minutes passed; we looked straight 
into each other’s eyes, and though nota 
word was said, each comprehended the 
other’s thought. 

“It’s got to be done, boy,’’ said the. 
hunter, with a groan. ‘Either it’s all 
right so far as their livin’ is concerned, or 
else we'll find ’em as we’ve found these poor 
folks about here; but however it is, we 
must leave it to God, and go ahead. I know 
all you feel about it, and I feel sad-hearted 
enough myself; but that don’t help ’em. 
Let’s go.”’ 

I could not speak a single word, but fol- 
lowed him in silence, All that I had seen 
and suffered before on that dreadful day 
seemed as nothing in comparison with the 
fears that now tormented me. With my 
rifle on my shoulder, and my eyes on the 
ground, I followed along at Gabriel’s heels, 
thinking of the only two men that I had 
left on earth to love, besides this one, and 
trying to hope against hope that they had 
been spared the awful fate that the others 
had suffered. In a few minutes Gabriel 
stopped, I raised my head, and he pointed 
to a thin feather of smoke that was rising 
beyond and above a skirt of trees near by. 
It was the place where our cabin had stood, 

can’t go there now, Gabe,” I cried. 
**Do you go, and come back here and tell 
me the worst,” 

He nodded, and went on, I dropped my 
rifle, and throwing myself down in the 
grass, I covered my face, I thought of my 
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father, and how much he loved me, and of 
the good priest who was almost a second 
father to me; and in the few minutes that 
I was left alone there in the moonlight, I 
prayed that these two might be preserved 
tome. I believe I was praying still, when 
I felt a touch on my shoulder, and looking 
up, I saw the hunter. I could not speak; 
my eyes begged him to tell me ail, whether 
it was good or bad. 

** They’re not over there,”’ he said, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the cabin. ‘ The critters was in 
such a hurry to get off that they didn’t fire 
the cabin very well, and it is only burning 
in the roof; so that I could see all there was 
in it and around it. And the two we’re 
thinkin’ of, includin’ that queer critter Deb, 
which would make three, aint there, nor 
there aint no signs of ’em, I'm happy to 
say. Fact is, I haint been pleased so much 
since Marinus Creger came to me one morn- 
in’ about fifteen year ago, and sez he, ‘ Ga- 
briel, I’ve got a son.’ Which was you, 
youngster.” 

The hunter further showed his satisfac- 
tion by taking another chew of tobacco. 

. Thank God!” was all that I ceuld say. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


FORWARD! 


IN a moment more we stood by the cabin. 
The first object that caught my eye was 
poor Snap lying near the door, with his 
head cleft by a batchet. Poor faithful ani- 
mal; he had suffered the common fate in 
trying to defend his master's property. We 
went into the cabin and looked around, 
The roof was afire in two places, and the 
flames were spreading so fast that we saw it 
would be useless to try to put them out, 
In a corner there was a heap of bedclothes 
which the savages had torn up and applied 
the fire to; but they had burned slowly, for 
some reason, and were now only smoking. 
Two trunks in which the trinkets and valu- 
ables left by my mother were kept had been 
broken open; some of their contents were 
taken, and some were scattered over the 
floor. A looking-glass, the only one in the 
settlement, had attracted the notice of one 
of the marauders; and being too large to be 
taken away; it had been smashed to frag- 
ments. Some earthen dishes were broken 
to bits, and strewed over the floor; and 
there were evidences that the Indians had 


seized upon all the cooked provisions that 
were to be found, eaten a part, and de. 
stroyed the rest. 

I gazed mournfully about upon the ruined 
and desolated home, which in a few hours 
would be entirely consumed. Did I say in 
a former chapter that I never saw it again, 
after Gabriel and I left it upon our mission 
that morning? I surely thought, while the 
massacre was raging through the clearing, 
and Gabriel and I were hiding away in the 
grass, that I should never see it more; and 
now as I stood by it, and saw the flames 
mounting higher and higher, and the smoke 
driving out from doors and windows, I 
thought of the old happy days and nights 
there, now gone forever, and I wished for 
an instant that we had not wandered back 
here, so that I might not have this sorrow. 
ful picture of a blackened and desolated 
home to carry with me all through life. 

But other thoughts speedily came and 
drove away all such unprofitable sentiment. 


I remembered that it was necassary for us - 


to come back here, that we might know the 
fate of those we had left here, and that 
without doing so, we could only have hoped 
(and that without much foundation for 
hope) for what now seemed very sure; that 
my father, the priest and Debby, had es- 
caped in some way the violence of the say- 
ages, and were, for all that we could see to 
the contrary, alive and well at that moment. 

‘It must be so,”’ said Gabe, after going 
through the cabin for a third time, and care- 
fully noting everything in it. 

‘** But where are they, Gabriel?” I eager- 
ly asked. “‘Do you think they have got 
away for good?’”’ He shook his head. 

“No; it’s quite onpossible. We left 
them here making their arrangements for 
the meeting at the big pine; and they must 
ha’ been busy at it when the savages come 
down o.. ’em, They hadn’t no chance to 
run for it, nor warning that the bloody red- 
skins were right at hand. That serpent, 
Walmo, iaid his plans mighty cunning; 
whether he hed any reason or not to think 
that some one hed been givin’ us a hint, he 
lost no time arter he was all ready; and it 
looks as though he jest surrounded the clear- 
ing with his crowd, and closed all our poor 
people in like a trap. No; there wasn’t & 
chance for any one to get away.” 

“Then you think they are prisoners?” 

He nodded. 

“‘ But why should they take any prison- 
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ens?” I asked. “And if they did, why 
should they spare our people instead of the 
others?”’ 

“Why should they spare that little Bar- 
low gal?—which I think they hev done, 
also. There’s a good many different rea- 
sons why Injuns take prisoners in war time, 
andsome reasons why they take one and 
tomabawk another, It aint wuth while for 
us to trouble ourselves just now about their 
reasons, for we shall know all about that 
before we’ve seen many sunsets, I hope, 
Now, boy, the question is, are you willin’ 
torisk yer scalp to follow and find ’em— 
yes, and to rescue ’em, too? Are you?” 

His words filled me with amazement. 
Much as I had hoped for the lives and safe- 
ty of our friends, it had not occurred to me 
that we two could do anything just then for 
their release. 

“ Are you in earnest?” I asked. 

“Tes.” 

“But here are only two of us; and they 
—how many of them should you think 
there are?’’ 

“Tkin only guess; but from what I know 
of Injun ways, I should say not more’n a 
dozen.” 

“A dozen! Why, I counted more than 
three dozen there in the woods,”’ 

“Yes; but they’re broke up into small 
parties now; and it would be likely to be 
the smallest party that would hev the pris- 
oners, The others are mounted on their 
ponies by this time, and ridin’ for some 
other settlement where they kin kill, scalp 
and burn.’’ 

“But how shall we know which way to 
g0, in all this forest? How shall we find 
them?” 

The hunter almost laughed, as he replied: 

“Why, boy, I’m nearly ashamed of ye! 
Yer flurried now, or you’d remember that 
this forest and the plains beyond it talk like 
sbook to him who kin read’em. Do you 
remember how we tracked the panther two 
years ago, for most three days, by the prints 
of his feet on the wet ground, the scratches 
of his claws on the bark, and the game that 
he'd killed along the way—yes, and how 
we treed him and killed himi at last? And 
now do you ask how we kin know which 
way & passel of rascally Injuns with three 
Prisoners has gone? Why—I could git the 
direction in two minutes,”’ 

His stout words cheered me and encour- 
agedine, He seemed so hopeful and deter- 


mined that I became ashamed of my own 
doubts and fears. 

“T’ll go with you, Gabe,” Isaid. “I'll 
do just as you say, and follow you to the 
ends of the earth.’ 

‘IT don’t expect quite so long a journey 
as that,”’ he laughed. ‘I reckon them as 
we are after aint more’n five miles from 
here this minute. Everything about here 
shows that this place was attacked after the 
others; this fire hasn’t been burnin’ half as 
long. The trail will be fresh, and we'll 
take it fresh, Here are two blankets I 
pulled out from that heap. The savages 
kindly left ’em whole, knowin’ we should 
need ’em, I suppose. Take this one and 
put it around you—so.” 

He rolled his own up and tied it in a roll 
from his left shoulder across his heart and 
over his right hip; something in the way 
that I saw the soldiers do it in Missouri 
thirty years later. 

‘Keep your right arm free—that’s it. I 
think we’ll do now. We've got haversacks 
full of bread and meat, you know, and we 
wouldn’t want to be burdened with any- 
thing else, if we had it. We must go light.’’ 

** And I suppose we’ll start to-morrow.” 

We'll start to-night—now.” 

For the next five minutes he was examin- 
ing the ground about the cabin; then he 
took a direct course into the woods, and I 
followed him in silence, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 
-- - 

Tue Famity.—The family is the educa- 
tor of the race. Here men and women are 
made. What they are in the world, that 
they were in the family as children. The 
family is the place where the first lessons of 
law are received, and where the whole char- 
acter in view of law has a direc.ion given it. 
The citizen is made in the family long be- 
fore the time for voting or activity has come, 
When Napoleon said, in answer to Madame 
de Stael’s question about France’s greatest 
need, ** Mothers,’’ he asserted the all-potent 
influence of a true life. The family is the 
greatest means for the development of char- 
acter. What a world does it present for the 
affections to abide in! Where on ail the 
earth besides are sympathies so warm, love 
so pure and fervent as here? All that gives 
value and beauty to human character finds 
in the family at once an atmosphere in which 
to expand and develop the elements which 
shall bring it to the highest perfection. 
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Answers to June Puzzles. 


RESS 8 ABOVE 
ORA BARON 

R ORBIT 
NOD VOICE 
SORES ENTER 


. Goat-sucker. 87. Guillemot. 

88. Eider-duck. 89, Vulture. 

. Golden-Pheasant. 

91. Money. 92. New-t. 93. Franc-e. 
94. China. 95. Turkey-Puffin. 

96. P-ounce. 97. L-ark. 


9% LworP 100 


1.—Letter Enigma. 

The Ist is in west, the 2d in south; 

The 8d is in tongue, the 4th in mouth; 

The 5th is in great, the 6th in high; 

The 7th is in alert, the 8th in sly; 

The 9th is in new, the 10th in stale; 

The 11th is in snake, the 12th in snail; 

The 13th is in trees, the 14th in grass; 

The 15th is found in silver and brass; 

The whole is the source of much evil. 

WILSON, 
2.—Diaumond Puzzle. 

In peace; an anima); a pupil; a number; 
in strife. Amos KEETO. 

38.—Word Square. 

A hymn; elsewhere; to mature; fat; a 
kind of cloth, HoopLuM. 
Amputated Transpositions. 

4, Behead and curtail a lake, and trans- 
pose the remainder into useful animals. 

5. Behead a river, and transpose the re- 
mainder into noise. Mrs, MADDEN, 

6.—Prize Charade. 
To pronounce notes of the gamut, ascending 
or descending, 

Followed by the palace of an ancient Irish 

king; 
A volcanic vent, emitting sulphurous mat- 
ter, is pending, 

As amember of the bar would style an 

undecided thing. 

Twenty-five cents cash for the first cor- 
rect answer. Rose Bupp. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


Word Anagrams. 
7. I am salter. 
8. To ared tin mine, 
9. Pies paraded, 
10. Bears alone, 
1l. Vile tears. SKEEZ1K8 


12.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is is white, but not in brown; 
The 2d is in State, but not in town; 
The 3d is in light, but not in dark; 
The 4th is in fire, but not in spark; 
The 5th is in old, but not in new; 
The 6th is in frost, but not in dew; 
The 7th is in write, but not in talk; 
The 8th is in hop, but not in walk; 
The 9th is in pig, but not in cat; 
The 10th is in mouse, but not in rat; 
The whole is a genus of plants, 
M. E. M. 


Curtailments. 
13. Curtail an animal, and leave a track, 
14, An animal, and leave arrived; again, 
and leave a cog. 
15. Au animal, and leave a city of Hindo- 
stan; again, and leave to start. 


E. E. 0. 
16.—Numerical Enigma, 
My whole, composed of five letters, isa 
scholar, 
My 5, 4, 1, is a part of the face. 
My 2, 3, is above. BreTsEY ANN. 


17.—Decapitations. 


Bebead a clergyman, and leave joyful; 
again, and leave tardy; again, and leavea 
goddess. B. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the best list of answers we will send 
twelve pages of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, and for the second best list we will give 
a year’s subscription to Tangled Threads. 
A prize is offered by ‘* Rose Budd’? for first 
answering No. 6. 

Accepted. 

Puzzles by Fanny W. Nutt, Skeeziks, 
F W. F., Alice Maud Blake, C, H. Voor- 
hees, Will A. Stetson, Bee, Pansy, Jacob 
Hales, Liberty Tent, W. G. Nixon and 


Puggy. 

Prize for the best original puzzle, received 
before March 10th, is awarded to ‘‘Skee- 
ziks,” 

March Puzzles were answered by Edgar 
Jones, F, W. F., Bee and Pansy. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A CHAMBER OF Hornons.—A sensation 
has recently been made in Hungary by the 
discovery of a manufactory of cripples, It 
seems that, twenty years ago, aman named 
Trouilleson, his mistress and her brother 
came to Radna and started this establish- 
ment, amassing a large fortune out of the 
horrid trade. Children were kidnapped from 
all the surrounding cities, brought to Radna 
and placed in the hands of the mutilators, 
and thus were produced the horribly disfig- 
ured beggars for which the city has been 
noted. A medical professor of Prague dis- 
covered the place and notified the police, 
and the result was the arrest of the proprie- 
tors, and the disclosures which have horri- 
fied all Austria. In a filthy hall, as the 
officers entered, were huddled about one 
hundred wretched objects, crippled in vari- 
ous ways—armieas, legless, blind, distorted; 
in the hospital were three children, just re- 
covering from amputations of hands or feet, 
while in a pit beneath the torture-chamber 
were putrifying human limbs. That the 

. existence of this den was not unknown to 
the authorities ir shown by the fact that the 
mayor and two other officers have been ar- 
rested for accepting bribes to keep the mat- 
ter secret; while the infuriated people can 
hardly be restrained from anticipating en 


the criminals the tardy justice of the guillo- 
tine, 


A ConsTANTINOPLE SLAVE SALE.—We 


Were particularly struck by the bearing of 
two Cireassian girls, both white, who were 


seated together upon adivan. One of them 
seemed scarcely fourteen years old. She 
had bright chestnut hair, long dark eye- 
lashes, which shaded eyes of liquid blue; a 
light well-rounded form, and regular feat- 
ures, overcast with melancholy. She was a 
beauty of the first class, Her companion, 
aged eighteen, was slightly less beautiful, 
but was a performer on the kemendja, or 
Turkish violin, In addition, she was recom- 
mended as a good cook, seamstress and 
washer. Her brown hair fell to her knees, 
She looked at the visitors coolly, and fixed 
her eyes on the Egyptian who had come to 
buy with an expression which seemed to 


ask him to purchase her. Their owner 
called attention to their good points, just as 
if they were horses, and made them show 
their regular pearly teeth. He dwelt also 
upon the strict decorum of their antecedents. 
The Egyptian, however, found fault with 
the price—200 Turkish pounds—and took a 
black girl for 38, as he simply wanted a 
house servant. The sale being completed, 
the party were served with pipes and coffee 
and left the house. 


SaGacity or A LossTeR.—A few days 
ago, at the Rothesay Aquarium, a tank con- 
taining flat fishes was emptied, and a floun- 
der of eight inches in length was inadver- 
tently left buried in the shingle, where it 
died. On refilling the tank it was tenanted 
by three lobsters, one of which is an aged 
veteran of unusual size, bearing an honor- 
able array of barnacles; and he soon brought 
to light the hidden flounder, with which he 
retired toa corner. In ashort time it was 
noticed that the flounder was non est. It 
was impossible the lobster could have eaten 
it all inthe interim, and the handle cf a 
net revealed the fact that, upon the ap- 
proach of the two smaller lobsters the larger 
one had buried the flounder beneath a heap 
of shingle, on which he now mounted guard. 
Five times within two hours was the fish 
unearthed, and as often did the lobster 
shovel the gravel over it with his huge claws, 
each time ascending the pile and turning 
his bold defensive front to his companions. 


Tue Rep Sea.—It is stated that the 
Red Sea is losing its ruddy hue, which is 
due, as it is well known, to the presence of 
a microscopic plant. Other spots in the open 
ocean are similarly discolored. Recently it 
has been found that the dark green color of 
some portions of the Arctic ocean is due to 
the same minute species of plant of the sea- 
weed order, It is believed that the whale’s 
food, very minute animals, live on this mi- 
croscopic vegetable. Whales yather in local- 
ities where the dark green discoloration is 
noted; so that an important branch of com- 
merce seems dependent on the existence of 
a minute plant unknown till recently 


Hor Yrast.—Four large potatoes, or six 
small ones, two quarts cold water, double 
handful of hops tied in a coarse muslin bag, 
four tablespoons flour, two tablespoons su- 
gar. Peel the potatoes, and put them with 
the hops in the bag into two quarts cold 
water in a saucepan; cover and boil till the 
potatoes break apart. Then take them out 
with a skimmer, leaving the water to boil 
in. Mash the potatoes fine, and add the 
flour and sugar; moisten this with the boil- 
ing water in which the potatoes were 
boiled, stirring to a smooth paste. Set it 
aside to cool; when lukewarm, add four 
tablespoons lively yeast, and turn intoa 
large open dish to work. Keepit ina warm 
place, till it ceases to bubbleup. It is then 
ready to bottle for use. 


FLANNEL CAKES.—One pint wheat flour, 
mixed thoroughly with three heaping tea- 
spoonfuls Boston Yeast Powder, a little 
salt, two eggs, or none if you prefer; a ta- 
blespoonful of molasses to make them 
brown. ‘Add sweet milk to form a batter, 
and bake as soon ag mixed. 


FRENCH Tapioca CusTARD.—Five des- 
sert-spoons tapioca, one quart milk, one 
pint cold water, three eggs, one heaping 
cup sugar, One teaspoon vanilla, little salt. 
Soak the tapioca in the water five hours, 
Let the milk boil (in a farina kettle, or in 
a kettle set into boiling water); add the 
tapioca and water, and alittle salt. Stir 
until boiling hot, then add the beaten yolks 
and sugar. Stir this coustantly about five 
minutes, but do not let it get too thick, or 
the custard will break. Pour into a bowl, 
and add the whites of the eggs previously 
beaten to a stiff froth; stir them in gently. 
Flavor and set aside in a glass dish till 
cold. Serve with canned or brandied fruits; 
it is a very delicious dessert. 


To PREVENT TIN From Rustine.—Rub 
fresh lard over every part of vhe dish, and 
then put it in a hot oven, heat it thor- 
oughly. Thus treated, any tin ware may 
be used in water constantly, and it will 
remain bright and free from rust indefi- 
nitely. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


HARICOT OF VEAL.—Five pounds breast 
veal, three ounces of best chippings, and 
stir on fire till brown; then add two ounces 
flour; mix well; cover with broth or water; 
when it boils, skim; add twelve ounces car- 
rots, eight ounces turnips, one pint of but- 
tered onions; simmer slowly till the bones 
slip from the meat, then season with mace, 
salt, pepper, and just before serving add 
one cupful canned peas and three table 
spoonfuls of parsley. 


Fruit Puppine.—One quart flour sifted 
with three teaspoonfuls Boston Yeast Pow- 
der, two tablespoonfuls butter or lard, half 
teaspoonful salt; stir together thoroughly, 
Add sweet milk or water to form a soft 
dough. Roll out thin, and spread with any 
kind of fruit; roll it up, and steam one 
hour and ahalf. To be eaten with sauce. 


CLAM FRITTERS. — Twenty-five clams, 
chopped fine; add to these a batter made 
with a half pint of the clam liquor, a heap- 
ing pint of flour, and two eggs well beaten, 
soda, about the size of a pea, dissolved in 
water; fry in hot lard. 

To Brown FLouR FOR THICKENING 
Gravy.—Place one pint wheat flour in a 
pan, and set in the oven to dry; stir, and 
place on fire to brown; stir frequently, and 
remove from fire when arich light brown 
color; sift, and keep in a covered box;. 
either dredge in the food or mix in cold 
water, and stirin, It should be sifted into 
the gravy before the water is added, as it 
thickens quicker, and is not so apt tolump. 


WHITE BREAD on RoLts.—Sift dry one 
quart of flour with three teaspoonfuls Bos- 
ton Yeast Powder and a little salt; mix 
with sweet milk or water; knead a little, 
and divide into small rolls, and bake imme- 
diately. 


Hazet-Not Burrer.—Scald and blanch 
some hazel-nuts; pound them to a paste in 
a mortar, adding gradually a small quantity 
of butter. This is good to eat with wild 
fowl, or to flavor the most delicate sauces. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. ] 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. Quan, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


The other morning a citizen of Detroit 
rushed into a plumber’s office, pale as a 
ghost and hair on end, and gasped out: 

Water-pipes—busted—send man!’ 

“Your water-pipe has bursted, has it?” 
slowly inquired the plumber. 

The man nodded seven times in rapid 
succession. 

“And you want it fixed?”’ 

“Yes—right off—run all the way down 
here!” 

“Well, all our men are out on a big job 
to-day,” said the plumber. 

“Great heavens! but my cellar was half 
full of water when I left home.”’ 

“Tsuppose it was. Cellars fill up very 
fast sometimes.”’ 

“And we'll be drowned out!”’ 

“Yes, quite likely; but it’s a glorious 
day to move.” 

“T tell you I want that pipe fixed!’ 
yelled the citizen. 

“I believe you do,’’ calmly replied the 
plumber. ‘‘ Yes, it’s quite likely you do.” 

“And you can’t do anything?” 

“Not very much to-day. The men are 
all out, as I said before, and though I’ve 
gotalame back and feel like the ague, I 
can give you a little advice. How large is 
the pipe?” 

“Tt’s an inch pipe.” 

“O, well, you are all right then. Tl 
lend you a two-inch pump, and you can 
pump out twice as fast as it runsin. It’s 
the plainest case in the world.” 

“But who'll work the pump?” howled 
the citizen. 

“Thave never made a practice of inter- 
fering in a man’s domestic matters, and I 
never shall,’’ solemnly replied the plumber. 
“I simply lend you the pump till I can 
sendaman, Just kick in a cellar window 
and drop the suction down.” 
tr wont have your old pump, sir—no 
sir!’? 

“Well, on second thought, I wouldn’t if 
Iwere you. The water can’t go higher 


than the cellar windows, anyhow. I have 
figured it out several times, and you’d be 
surprised to know how many gallons of 
water will rush out of a cellar window ina 
given time. Detroit River water adapts it- 
self to circumstances with great cheerful- 
ness. Have you heard anything from 
Washington this morning?” 

The citizen said he hadn’t, nor from a 
certain other place, either, and he cracked 
a pane of glass as he slammed the door. 


Private Shine, of the Third Infantry, had 
a keen appreciation of the eternal fitness of 
things. While we were whaling away at 
Lee’s lines around Petersburg in the last 
days of the sad struggle, our division ran 
short of provisions, and one night the men 
had only a hardtack apiece to go to bed on. 
Private Shine was detailed on the outer 
picket, his post being less than pistol-shot 
from the Confederate position. He made 
no objections to the detail, but after being 
out for half an hour, he coolly returned to 
the reserve, 

“Here! What does this mean?’ asked 
the lieutenant in charge. . 

‘Came in to report,’”’ carelessly replied 
Shine, sitting down on a log. 

**To report what?” 

** To report that I don’t believe I can pre- 
vent General Lee’s army from getting past 
me and taking Washington unless I have 
another cracker in my stomach!” 

‘*Return to your post or I’ll order you 
under arrest!’ exclaimed the officer. 

**T can stand arrest on an empty stomach 
better than I can bluff up to fourteen miles 
of Confederate earthworks!’ answered 
Shine; and he went to the rear under 
arrest, 


Few men care for the name of owning a 
fast horse, and yet there are but few men 
who find a horse fast enough for their de- 
sires when a milk-wagon rolls along just 
ahead and a butcher’s cart just behind. 
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I can’t just now remember who invented 
the harvest apple, but I know he didn’t do 
it hastily. He took time to experiment and 
find out if there was anything else that 
would tempt a man and then betray him, 
Caramels, peanuts, jaw-breakers, popcorn 
and hickory-nut meats are hostile to a cer- 
tain degree, but the early harvest apple is 
the only genuine man-killer in market. It 
doesn’t come like a thief in the night, but 
arrives by express in the morning, and is 
placed on the fruit stands at an early hour. 
A genuine harve>t apple looks luscious. A 
man’s mouth begins to water when he is 
forty feet away, and the average boy has his 
mouth drawn around to one side at the first 
look. The price is five cents—a mere trifle 
to men who realize that harvest apples have 
arun of only thirty days at most. The 
smell is delicious, and the taste almost 
heavenly. A person feels that a five hun- 
dred dollar racehorse is nowhere when com- 
pared to all the early apples he can eat. A 
hardy constitution may not feel any effect 
for an hour, but thirty minutes is the gene- 
ral average. The eater will be talking 
about Hayes’s Southern policy or Sitting 
Bull’s boyhood days, when all of a sudden 
somebody or something tries to tie him up 
in adouble bow-knot. The experiment is 
not exactly a perfect success, but the vic- 
tim is perfectly satisfied. He begins to 
grow white around the mouth. He feels 
like bending over and looking at his toes. 
His mind reverts to volcanoes, and he re- 
members of reading how strychnine cramps 
a victim until his head touches his heels, 

The best way is to start for home. If an 
acquaintance wants to know the Czar’s 
policy towards Turkey, no halt should be 
made. If an old woman wants to know 
where Davenport Avenue is, she should be 
answered with a wild gesture, emblematical 
of colic and a desire to get home at light- 
ning speed, There will be four cramps to 
the block, and on the Jast block the victim 
will begin to feel that this glorious nation 
can go to Texas for all he cares, It is best 
to inform your wife that you have been as- 
sassinated. If you don’t, she will be cer- 
tain to recommend catnip or ginger, or 
Want to soak your feet. Once home a har- 
vest-apple eater can give vent to his feel- 
ings. When the cramps clutch him he can 
jump up and down and “holler” for his 
dear old mother, who lives in Wisconsin, 
and couldn’t hear him if he was at the 
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gate. It is in order to sit down, get yp, 
kick over chairs, and perform gymnastics 
with the hands clutched across the stom. 
ach. The doctor will take his time in 
coming, and after he arrives he will want to 
see your tongue, and feel of your pulse, ask 
your age, habits of life, what your parents 
died of, how you sleep, and so forth, though 
he can see that it is a plain case of colic, 

teaspoonful every hour until re. 
lieved,” is the direction, and as he goes out 
the victim says: 

** Doctor, I believe I’m going to die!” 

*O, no you aint—it’s a mere trifle,” he 
replies. 

I hate doctors, and so I always die and 
show them how badly they were taken in 
when they called it a trifle. 


It might have been twenty years ago that 
a professor at the Michigan University, 
walking about the streets of the town, 
pointed to a steam-engine working in a 
shop, and said to the students with him: 

** Behold how great is artificial power!” 

He backed up against a farmer's mule at 
the hitching-post, and as the brayer “lift 
ed” him half way across the street, the 
professor got in ahead of the boys by calling 
out: 

“And behold how much greater natural 
power is!’’ 


Some of the Buckeyes are famous for 
their smartness, but a Dayton statesman 
was nicely caught last winter. Being an- 
noyed by friends who desired “a small loan 
for a few days,’”’ he got hold of several 
counterfeit five dollar bills, and at the first 
call passed one of them out. He was 
chuckling over the good joke, when in came 
a warrant for his arrest for passing bogus 
money, the charge being preferred by the 
borrower. The joker had to hand overa 
good bill in place of the bad one, and pay 
$2.50 costs, and the man who borrowed of 
him is famous for evading his debts. 


Men may keep on writing and saying 
that genius is always veiled by modesty, 
but the man who invents a new clothes- 
wringer, and is too modest to take it from 
house to house, and let women slam doors 
against his nose and dogs bite him, will not 
put a dollar in his pocket. 


A true patriot will mind his business un- 
der aj] circumstances. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


The Natural Philosophy Society had just 
been holding a meeting, and Garrison could 
not think of anything but philosophy as he 
walked home. When a sharp-nosed news- 
boy asked him to buy a paper the honorable 
vice-president of the society halted and 
asked: 

“My boy, do you understand why it 
rains?” 

“ Yes sir—’cause it wants to.’’ 

“ Hem—ahem—perlaps so. Have youa 
theory regarding thunderstorms?” 

“You kin bet I have!” 

“Please advance it.”’ 

“Well, sir,’ continued the newsboy, as he 
tried to hold an empty barrel up and lean 
against it as well. ‘I’m ginerally down 
town when I see a thunderstorm coming. I 
don’t wait to buy out any blocks of build- 
ings or make any addresses for the benefit 
of down-trodden Poland, but I hump for 
home.”’ 

“You probably mean you humph for 
home,” interrupted the philosopher, 

“That may be it, and the way I put these 
hoofs down amazes the populace. They 
think I’m running for office, but that’s 
where they’re deceived. When I git home 
the winders and doors are all open, the old 
woman is flat on the floor and asleep, and 
sister Sarah is slanted back.in the big rock- 
er, barefooted, hair down, and her nose ina 
novel. You bet I make things howl when 
I strike that house! I heave a chair at 
Sarah, throw a pail of water on the old wo- 
man, and then lock up and get ready for a 
tornado. The lightning she comes, the 
thunder she comes, and the rain comes 
down like two percent a month. The old 
woman gets pale, Sarah faints away, the 
house gits shook up, and we all feel what 
miserable worums of the dust we are. The 
storm goes over, ma kicks Sarah, Sarah 
slaps me, I bust out a winder, and we all 
begin to feel natural agin. And that’s 
about all the theory I want.” 

I like a boy who reasons a thing out and 
can defend his action for doing thus and so. 
Therefore, I had a very pleasant chat with 
“Baldy”? the bootblack yesterday. When 
asked him why he wore one boot and one 
thoe, instead of a pair of one sort, he an- 
Swered: 

“T’m a boy only thirteen years old, and 
I don’t know whether boots will agree with 
me better than shoes. I’m wearing one of 
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each kind to see which fits my gait best. 
Half this world is limping around because 
fellers who are wearing boots ought to wear 
shoes, and veezy verzy.”’ 

I noticed that he had a rope tied around 
his waist to hold up his pantaloons, but he 
had his excuse, 

I wore galluses,” he remarked, “I'd 
wear out at least four pairs a year, while 
this rope will wear for five. It leaves my 
shoulders free, there are no buckles or but- 
tons to bother, and when I git hungry I 
give a yank, tighten her up, and save a pile 
of pervishuns, I don’t wear this rope 
around me ’cause George Washington wore 
one, but ‘cause it’s handy, economical, and 
keeps my heels up out’n the mud.” 

Iasked him why he wore his hair long, 
and he promptly answered: 

** You observe that my face is dirty, don’t 
you? Well, I haint got time to wash it, andI 
have found that a boy with long hair don’t 
look as bad as a boy with short hair if he’s 
going to carry a dirty face around. Folks 
look at his long hair and forget his face, 
but if his hair is bobbed off there’s nothiag 
but the face and his old hat to look at,” 

“Why do you button your vest clear to 
your chin?” I asked. 

** To save shirts and collars,’”’ was his an- 
swer. ‘‘Such things are mere ornaments, 
if not unhealthy, and it takes up a pile of 
one’s time to change shirts and put on clean 
collars. I figure that no feller can get out 
of one shirt and into another, and change 
collars, in less than twenty minutes. Twiee 
a week is forty minutes lost. That’s eighty 
minutes a month, or nine hundred and sixty 
minutes a year. Figure that 1 live fifty 
years, and how much time have I lost? My 
clothes set better, I feel nicer, and the old 
woman has notrouble about the washing 
or the buttons, O, I’m right down to fig- 
ures, sir, and if you want to know why L 
aint in the dry goods trade instead of 
blacking boots, 1 can make chalk marks 
here on the sidewalk which will lift your 
hair right up!” 


The month of July is the month for 
newspapers to report that “‘the snow in 
some portions of Nevada is still sixteen feet 
deep.” 


Perhaps that volcano on the Sandwich 
Islands is trying to “throw up” Captain 
Cook’s remains. 
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“Landing of Columbus,” “* Meeting of Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith.” 


‘Putnam escaping from the British 
Dragoons.” 


HISTORICAL PICTURES. 

Vaw, 

“Declaration of Independence.” ‘Battle of Bunker Hill.” 

Surrender of Cornwallis.” 
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